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FREDERICK M. BARTON 


F. M. Barton is dead. He died Wednesday, March 15, 1922, from pneumonia, and was bur- 
ied privately on the following Friday. On Sunday, March 26, at 3:30, a memorial service in his 
honor was held at the Detroit Avenue Methodist Episcopal church, details of which are given 
elsewhere. He leaves a widow and a son and a daughter. 

The publication of the Expositor in harmony with Mr. Barton’s well known policies, will be 
‘continued by the administrator of his estate, under the direction of Dr. G. B. F. Hallock, the 
present editor of the Homiletic Department of The Expositor. 

The writer of these lines has been a neighbor of Mx. Barton in the Caxton building for over 
fourteen years. We were in and respect among those who 
very close fellowship in many [ 5 a sometimes overlook and over- 
‘matters pertaining to the pro- work the preachers in pro- 
‘gress of Christianity, and we moting big drives for worthy 
frequently co-operated in our purposes. 

‘efforts to increase the power Many pastors will probably 
and effectiveness of the never fully realize the part 
‘church. Mr. Barton led in a that Mr. Barton has had in 
very practical attempt to help getting larger salaries for 
‘ministers, first by publishing them, for the reason that the 
'a monthly magazine that was actual results are coming 
‘carefully adapted to the needs through denominational 
of busy hardworking pastors, channels, and in the name of 
}and in the second place by church officials. 

‘forcing upon the attention of Mr. Barton was a practical 
denominational authorities man of affairs. He began 
'the supreme importance of life as a telegraph operator 
|providing living salaries- for and dispatcher for the Nickel 
‘men in the pulpits. Being a Plate railroad. Later he 
layman and in a position to shifted to newspaper work, 
back up his criticisms with and after serving on Cleve- 
| financial offers, his protests (oe land papers, he tried his 
have commanded attention hand at editing various pub- 
| lications. Meanwhile he became an active Christian worker. His religious zeal manifested itself 
| in an interest in boys, a desire to help preachers, and the promotion of Bible reading. Mr. Bar- 
| ton and Dr. Louis Albert Banks, noted for his use of illustrations in preaching, got together and 
started the magazine, Current Anecdotes, the idea being to supply pastors with illustrative ma- 
terial for use in sermons. Dr. Banks eventually dropped out of the venture, and Mr. Barton 
continued it alone. His purpose was to furnish certain helps which are not always available, 
| especially to ministers with small libraries, who are toiling faithfully in the smaller cities and 
towns. To the anecdotes he added sermons, expositions, and articles dealing with administra- 
tion, church erection, and church methods. A few years ago the name Current Anecdotes was 
changed to The Expositor and the magazine enlarged. 
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Mr. Barton was a great believer in the effi- 
ciency of the simple unadorned text of the 
Bible. He distributed portions of the Scrip- 
tures and was instrumental in leasing bill 
boards in Cleveland and placing thereon texts 
selected by him which are still being read by 
thousands of people. 

In addition to this work in his home city he 
devised a set of posters bearing Bible texts 
which were put on bill boards by bill posters 
all over the country free of charge. 

His death is a shock, a loss, and cause for 
grief. Thousands will miss him, but the writer 
is sure that he would not want us to mourn. 
Rather he would say: “Go on with the job, 
brethren. You will honor me most by carrying 
forward the purposes for which I lived and 
worked.” 

Dr. Joseph Clark, D. D., General Superinten- 
dent of the New York State Sunday School As- 


sociation, formerly Superintendent of the Ohio 
Sunday School Association, in a typical letter 
of appreciation sums up the high esteem in 
which Mr. Barton was held by all who knew 
him: 

“He occupied a unique niche in this world. 
He was independent in his thinking; fearless 
in his stand for right and justices; profoundly 
sympathetic with all who were bearing bur- 
dens; tremendously interested in the develop- 
ment of young life, and in the life of those en- 
gaged in the Christian ministry. 

“He was one of the most many-sided men I 
ever knew. He had a heart bigger than his 
body and lived a markedly altruistic life. The 
Expositor was his soul. He lived in it and 
through it wielded an influence over thousands 
of ministers and churches which will be missed 
with any other at the helm.” 


Albert Sidney Gregg 


F. M. BARTON MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Representative men and women from all 
parts of Cleveland gathered in the Detroit 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Lake- 
wood, Sunday, March 26th, at 3:30 to honor 
the memory of F. M. Barton, who died March 
15th. The pulpit was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion with flowers and ‘plants. Rev. 
Paul Secrest, the pastor, was in charge. Paul 
Flood sang “There is No Death,” by Geoffrey 
O’Hara, and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, pastor of Trinity M. EB. 
church and representative of the Methodist 
ministers and the Federated churches. 

Resolutions of appreciation adopted by the 
Federated Churches, Methodist Ministers, West 
Side Y. M. C. A., and Detroit Avenue M. EK. 
church were read. 


Mr. W. M. Knapp, an official member, told 


-Mr. Barton’s relations with the Detroit Ave- 


nue M. HK. Church. 

“Mr. Barton was among the first to settle 
in this part of the city,” he explained. “Back 
in 1896 he conducted cottage prayer meetings 
and led in other activities which resulted in 
the organization of this church. He has al- 
ways been a member of the official board and 
an influential worker. His life was a bene- 
diction and a blessing to all.” 

Augustus Nash, religious work director of 
the Central Y. M. C. A., spoke appreciatively 
of Mr. Barton’s activities in connection with 
the Association. He characterized him as “well 
tried, quiet, sympathetic, and active in per- 
sonal service.” 

At this point a male quartette composed of 


men from the Detroit Avenue church, rendered 
an appropriate selection. 

R. K. Pelton, who had known Mr. Barton 
for thirty years, gave many side lights on 
his life. He said: 

‘Mr. Barton’s father and: grandfather were 
hunters and woodsmen. His father was a 
noted scout in Sherman’s army and partici- 
pated in the march to Atlanta, and then on 
to the sea. From these ancestors he inherit- 
ed a deep love for the woods. We frequently 
took long walks together. This love of nature 
by Mr. Barton resulted in the formation of 
the Glen Valley Club, at Brecksville, and the 
development of a colony of summer residents 
at that point. He was continually doing some- 
thing for somebody. One winter he lured me 
down to Brecksville to see him feed some 
birds that were wintering there, among them 2 
Kentucky cardinal. He had one saying which 
deserves to be remembered. It was: “While 
doing something for yourself, do something 
for the other fellow.” 

Mr. BH. G. Guthery, attorney and active Asso: 
ciation worker, told of Mr. Barton’s connectior 
with the West Side Branch of the Y. M. C. A 
We quote: 

“The first records in the minutes of thé 
West Side Boys’ Branch of the Young Men’ 
Christian Association on November 19, 1900 
relates to an offer presented by Mr. Bartors 
in which Robert Wallace agreed to furnish th» 
land for a boys’ club. The minutes of th 
last meeting of the committee, held shortl) 
before his death, show that Mr. Barton mad) 
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‘n appeal for help in the coming “Find Your- 
f” campaign in High Schools in behalf of 
‘oys. Over twenty-one years have elapsed 
etween the two entries, which indicates his 
ctive interest in the religious welfare of boys 
oday, as well as those of yesterday. 


“Mr. Barton organized a Boys’ Club some 
‘ears previous to the establishment of the 
Yest Side Boys’ Club. The boys met in a va- 
ant store room in the vicinity of. Detroit 
venue and West 100th Street. He kept in 
uch with the members of the club for many 
‘ears after they had grown up and disbanded 
tne club activities. 


“The work which he and Mr. Robert Wal- 
‘uce were responsible for starting on the West 
Jide was unique, in that it was the first sep- 
| rate building of the Young Men’s Christian 
‘ssociation anywhere in the world to be de- 
‘oted entirely to Boys’ Work, and to Mr. Bar- 
on belongs the credit for the idea and the 
ecution of the original plans. 

“Mr. R.obert Wallace saw the possibilities 
| it such a work for boys, and to him belongs 
‘he credit for giving Mr. Barton the first sub- 
tantial financial help. 


' “Only last November, Mr. Barton had the 
‘leasure of presiding at a banquet in celebra- 
ion of the Twentieth Anniversary of the or- 
vanization of the old West Side Boys’ Club, 
‘}t which some two hundred old timers and 
ontributors were present, among them, many 
brominent young business and professional 
en. At this time greetings were read from 
bsentees from all over the country, telling 
ow they were standing for the principles of 
‘id West “Y,” though they are scattered to 
ie four quarters of the globe. 


“Speaking of some boy who had been helped 


“THE ROSE BEYOND THE WALL” 


Near shady wall a rose once grew, 

Budded and blossomed in God’s free light, 
Watered and fed by morning dew, 
_/ Shedding its sweetness day and night. 


‘As it grew and blossomed fair and tall, 
Slowly rising to a loftier height, 
It came to a crevice in the wall, 
Through which there shone a beam of 
light. 


Onward it crept with added strength, 
With never a thought of fear or pride, 
And it followed the light through the crev- 
ice’s length, 
Unfolding itself on the other side. 


The light, the dew, the broadening view, 
Were found the same as they were before; 
And it lost itself in the beauties new, 
Breathing its fragrance more and more. 


_you believe a word of it. 


to a life of usefulness, Mr. Barton has fre- 
quently said: ‘Well, it is worth all it has cost 
to reach that boy alone.’ 

“Instances are numerous where Mr. Bar- 
ton has personally helped boys and young 
men, and freqnently ‘held on’ when the aver- 
age man would have given up in despair. Not 
only his personal interest and advice were 
given the one in need, but his pocket book fre- 
quently backed up his interest. 

“He had a saving sense of humor and was 
always ready with a response. Being asked 
“Why he spent so much time in the study of 
the stars,’ he replied: ‘Well, when I get up 


_there I want to be able to find my way 


around.’ In this connection we are reminded 
of the savant who said: 


““Tho’ my soul may set in darkness, it shall 
rise in perfect light. 

““T have loved the stars too fondly to be 
fearful of the night.’ 

“Mr. Barton served on the Building Com- 
mittee for the West Side Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, and presided at the dedication services 
ten years ago the past week. 

“He carried his deep interest in the work, 
and his concern for the work of the Kingdom 
to his last conscious moments, and only the 
night before his death, he remarked: ‘The 
happiest work of my life was inducing Mr. 
Robert Wallace to buy the old Ingham place 
on Franklin Avenue, and founding there the 
first Young Men’s Christian Association, any- 
where in the world, to be used distinctively 


for boys under twenty-one.’ 
“We are sure he would say: ‘Do not waste 


time grieving over my departure. If you 
would pay tribute to me, or honor my memory, 
do it in a finer, richer, fuller service for the 
Kingdom.” 


Shall claim of death cause us to grieve, 
And make our courage faint or fall? 
Nay, let us faith and hope receive— 
The rose still grows beyond the wall, 


Seattering fragrance far and wide, 
Just as it did in days of yore; 
Just as it did on the other side, 
Just as it will forevermore. 
—Selected. 


Some day you will read in the papers that 
D. L. Moody of Hast Northfield is dead. Don’t 
At that moment I 
shall be more alive than I am now, I shall 
have gone up higher, that is all; out of this 
old clay tenement into a house that is immor- 
tal—a body that death cannot touch; that sin 


cannot taint; a body fashioned like unto his 
glorious body.—Dwight L. Moody. 
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The New Editor of The Expositor 


Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D. D., who succeeds F. M. Barton as managing editor of The 
Expositor is too well known to our readers to need much of an introduction. He is a 
Presbyterian and, for a number of years, has been the associate of Dr. William R. 
Taylor, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Hallock 
brings to his new position special qualifications as a writer, and a keen insight into the 
problems of pastors. We bespeak for him the cordial co-operation of all members 


of The Expositor family. 


All business will be conducted under the incorporated name, F. M. Barton, Publisher. 


Diotrephes the Church Regulator 


PROF. A. T. ROBERTSON, Louisville, Ky. 


The Elder, who writes the Third Epistle of 
John, was probably the Apostle John, the “be- 
loved disciple” of the Fourth Gospel, and the 
author of First and Second John. He does 
not call himself John, or an Apostle, but that 
proves nothing. Peter terms himself “a fel- 
low elder” in writing to ‘the elders,” 1 Peter 
ypu 

The style of the three Johannine Hpistles is 
the same as that of the Fourth Gospel. Not 
all scholars agree, to be sure, but we may 
think of the aged Apostle John writing these 
letters in his zeal to help on the mission work 
in Asia Minor. 


In the later years of the first century, the 
story is, that John lived at Ephesus, where 
Paul had labored for three years and where 
later Timothy was Paul’s loyal disciple, in 
charge of the evangelistic work. Already 
Gnosticism had come into the region to play 
havoc with the churches, as we see in Colos- 
sians and in the Pastoral Epistles. This sub- 
tle heresy concerned itself primarily with the 
philosophical theory that all matter is -essen- 
tially evil. This theory, like that of Mrs. Eddy, 
that matter is non-existent, involved serious 
consequences in morals and in doctrines. In 
particular, it involved a degrading view of 
the person of Christ, like “Christian Science” 
again. Two forms of Gnosticism appeared. 
One, the Docetic, denied that Jesus had a real 
human body at all. “For many deceivers are 
gone forth into the world, they that confess 
not that Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh.” 
2 John 7. These heretics held that Jesus was 
an aeon or intermediate being between God 
and man and only seemed to have a human 
body. The other view, that of Cerinthus, was 
that Jesus, the man, and Christ, the aeon that 
came on Jesus at his baptism, were different; 
curiously like the “Jesus or Christ” contro- 


versy in the Hibbert Journal supplement 
(1909). 
“Who is the liar but he that denieth that 


Jesus is the Christ?” 1 John 2:22. 
churches were rent by this heresy. Some went 
out, 1 John 2:19, while others remained in the 
membership. 

There were loyal missionaries going among 
the churches. These had to be entertained 
and supported. John urges Gaius to “set for- 
ward on their journey worthily of God,’ 3 John 


i 


The. 


6, these brethren and strangers withal,” “be: 
cause that for the sake of the Name they went 
forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles,” verse 7 
One is reminded of the directions of Jesus t 
the twelve apostles, when they were sent ove! 
Galilee by twos. So Paul and his co-laborert 
journeyed over much of the Roman Empire 
So missionaries today, go through Centra 
China. The treatment of these heralds of thi 
Cross became a test of one’s loyalty to Jesus 
as missions are today a touchstone of vita 
Christianity. ‘We, therefore, ought to wel 
come such, that we may be fellow workers fo 
the truth,” verse 8. The least that a tru 
Christian could do was to give hospitality t 
these pioneer preachers, who pushed on ft 
harder fields. There were few hotels in ow 
modern sense of comfort and the public inn 
were usually impossible places because of ver 
min (human and non-human). So hospitalit 
was a Christian virtue of the first quality, a 
it still adorns many a home today. 


It is not certain whether Diotrephes was _ 
Gnostic or not. It seems pretty clear that bh 
sympathized with that doctrine. Some of th 
Gnostic propagandists were fierce in their dé 
nunciation of Christ and of Christianity. Ce 
inthus and John were held to be strongly ar 
tagonistic. It would come to pass that or 
could not show hospitality to a Gnostic witl 
out being suspected of sympathy with the 
heresy. “If any man cometh unto you, ar 
bringeth not this teaching (the teaching « 
Christ) receive him not into your house am 
give him no/ greeting.” 2 John 10. 


Such an extreme course could only be just 
fied where the heresy was very radical. T) 
day one might hesitate to give hospitality | 
a Mormon missionary or to a profession 
and blatant infidel. 


John says: “I wrote somewhat unto t- 
church,” 3 John 9. Both Gaius and Diotr 
phes were probably members of the sat 
church, though what church, we do not knoy 
That letter to the church is apparently lov 
though some scholars see it in 2 John (t! 
elect lady,) an unlikely supposition. Tl 
lost letter dealt with the proper reception 
the missionaries as they went from church 
church. This letter probably covered mu 
of the same ground as the Third BEpistle, 
Gaius, urging the right reception of Dem» 
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ius and of the other brethren who were doing 
-sood work for God. It may be questioned wheth- 
1r this letter to the church contained formal de- 
iunciation of Diotrephes, though that is pos- 
‘ible. Certainly John was not afraid of Dio- 
rephes, for he was not afraid of Cerinthus. 
But our Third John is a private letter to 
jJaius, sent at the same time as the public 
spistle to the church. Probably, the main 
point in this letter is to warn Gaius about Dio- 
rephes. In this private letter, possibly, John 
mploys language a bit sharper than in the 
»other. John is evidently anxious that Diotre- 
yhes shall not be allowed to prejudice the 
shurch further against him and the missionary 
orethren. He wishes Gaius to forestall such 
action on the part of Diotrephes. But the letter 
‘s a frank testimonial to the power of Diotre- 
hes in the church of which Gaius is a mem- 
Der. It is to be a struggle between Gaius and 
Diotrephes for mastery in the church, between 
che evil and the good. ‘Beloved, imitate not 
“hat which is evil, but that which is good. He 
‘chat doeth good is of God: he that doeth evil 
‘aath not seen God,” 3 John 11. We need not 
draw the conclusion that Diotrephes is wholly 
vil, but certainly his influence is dangerous 
for the cause of true Christianity. He is still 
4 member of the church and exerts great 
‘power over the church as will be seen. 
The precise ecclesiastical position of Dio- 
trephes is not clear. Some have seen in his 
exercise of power the monarchical bishop of 
jlater times. That is an unnecessary hypothe- 
is, in the absence of any evidence of bishop 
Ss distinct from elder (presbyter) in the New 
Testament as Lightfoot has shown. It is not 
bsolutely certain that Diotrephes was an el- 
er or bishop at all, though that is likely. 
Probably both Gaius and Diotrephes were el- 
‘ders in the same church as we see several 
elders at Ephesus and Philippi. It is possible 
that Diotrephes was a deacon. Many years 
7 ago, I wrote an article for a denominational 
‘paper concerning Diotrephes. The editor told 
‘me afterwards that twenty-five deacons had 
‘ordered the paper stopped as a protest against 
‘the personal attack in the paper! What I 
1 did with the article was to show that Diotre- 
‘phes was typical church “boss,” who ruled 
the church to suit his own whims. In Ken- 
| tucky, we have a phrase “the short-horn dea- 
con,” for this type of church regulator. I 
| once heard of such a deacon, who boasted that 
the had made every pastor leave, that he had 
ever had. To be sure, a preacher can be a 
‘church “boss,” as well as the deacon. But it 
‘is easier to drive the pastor away than the 
‘deacon. I know of one case, where the pastor 
quietly informed such a deacon that he (the 
deacon) would have to go if any one left. The 
deacon left and joined another church. 
The sin that John charges against Diotre- 
-phes is that he “loveth to have the pre-emi- 
-nence.” The word here employed by John is 
avery rare one and means “fond of being 
first.” A late scholion explains it as “seizing 
the first things in an underhand way.” The 
‘word occurs among the ecclesiastical writers 
_to picture the rivalries among the bishops of 
the time. It is a sad commentary on human 
nature that even preachers of humility often 


practice the pushing of self to the front in an 
unbecoming spirit and manner. One recalls 
that once, Jesus found the disciples disputing 
among themselves who was the. greatest 
among them, a spirit that Jesus sternly re- 
buked by placing a little child, possibly 
Peter’s own child, in the midst of them, and 
by saying that the greatest was the one who 
served most. And once James and John with 
their mother actually came to Jesus with the 
formal request that they be given the two 
chief places in the Kingdom of Christ (the 
political Messianic Kingdom of their expecta- 
tions). And at the last passover meal, Jesus 
had to rebuke the apostles for their unseemly 
conduct in scrambling for the post of honor 
at the meal. It was with this spirit in mind 
that Jesus urged the apostles to love one an- 
other and prayed for unity among them and 
among all his future followers. Ambition is 
not sinful in itself, though our very word 
(of Latin origin) has a bad history, for it 
suggests politicians, who would take both 
sides of an issue in order to get votes. This 
double-dealing is due to the desire for place 
and favor. Jesus noted that the Pharisees 
loved the chief seats in the synagogues in 
order to be seen of men. Their piety was 
particularly punctilious if enough prominence 
could be obtained to justify the display and 
outlay of energy. A certain amount of ambi- 
tion to excel is good for one. Ambition is a 
good servant, but a bad master. It is dan- 
gerous for ambition to have the whip handle 
in one’s life. Diotrephes loved the first place 
among the brethren. He was determined to be 
first at any cost. If any honors were to be 
bestowed, he assumed that they belonged to 
him as a matter of course. He must be con- 
sulted on a matter of church policy else he 
was against it. The least detail of church 
life must receive his sanction, else he would 
condemn it. If he was not chairman of all 
the committees, he must be regarded as an 
ex-officio member. If Diotrephes had been 
the sole pastor of the church, something could 
be said for such pre-eminence. But, evidently, 
Gaius was also one of the elders. And Diotre- 
phes may have been only a deacon. But the 
spirit of a man like Diotrephes does not de- 
pend on office. Such a man rates himself as 


. the natural leader of the church by reason 


of his native gifts, family, money, reputation. 
The only way for the church to have peace is 
for all freely to acknowledge this brother’s 
primacy. Plutarch notes that Alcibiades want- 
ed the first place. He got it and he ruined 
Athens by the expedition to Syracuse. It is 
impossible to calculate the harm that has been 
wrought in the churches by church dictators 
like Diotrephes. 


Diotrephes drew the line on John. He “re- 
ceived us not.” He refused to recognize the 
standing and authority of John the Elder and 
Apostle. The word here rendered “receive” 
occurs in the papyri in the sense of “accept- 
ing” a lease and in Maccabees 10:1 “accept- 
ing” a king. Evidently Diotréphes treated 
John as a heretic or, as John is said to have 
treated Cerinthus, when he rushes out of the 
bath when Cerinthus came in, lest the house 
fall in because of God’s wrath. One recalls 
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the temperament of this “son of thunder” who 
came to be known as “the apostle of love.” 
It was John, who in great zeal reported to 
Jesus one day, “Master, we saw one casting 
out demons in thy name, and we forbade him, 
because he followed not with us,’ Luke 9:49. 
But Jesus rebuked John’s narrowness of spir- 
it about methods of work; “Forbid him not: 
for he that is not against you is for you,” Luke 
9:50. 


s 

John and James were those who asked Jesus 
to call down fire from heaven to consume the 
Samaritans who “did not receive” Jesus, Luke 
9:52-55. But Jesus “turned and rebuked 
them.” John was now the aged apostle, who 
went from church to church with the mes- 
sage: “Little children, love one another.” 
But he still had the old fire and vigor with 
more justification against Diotrephes than 
against the men noted in the Gospel of Luke. 
Diotrephes was turning the tables on John, 
3 John 10, and was refusing to recognize or 
to entertain John as a genuine minister of 
Christ. Besides, he said slighting things about 
John, “prating against us with wicked words.” 
The word translated “prating’” occurs as an 
adjective in 1 Timothy 5:18, “tattlers,” ver- 
bosae Vulgate. These idle, tattling busybodies 
excited Paul’s disgust also. That is John’s 
word for Diotrephes. He seemed to have 
“John on the brain” and gadded around with 
idle tales and “wicked words,” derogatory to 
John’s character and work, seeking to under- 
mine his influence for good. This sort of 
propaganda against preachers is only too com- 
mon. It degenerates into idle gossip. One of 
the saddest spectacles in modern Christianity 
is to see the very forces that are designed 
to co-operate with the pastor in pushing the 
work of the Kingdom of God, engaged in pull- 
ing down all that the pastor and other church 
members try to do. The result is the paralysis 
of the work and the mocking of the outsiders 
who sneer at Christian love and unity. As a 
rule the pastor can only suffer in silence and 
go on with those who have a mind to work in 
spite of the slackers and the hinderers. Si- 
lence is the best answer to idle slander. But 
sometimes the man of God has to speak. And 
then it should be to the point and very brief 
and in a way to help the cause of Christ, not 


to do harm. As a rule, well-doing is the best‘ 


way to put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men, 1 Peter 2:15. John does not mind ostra- 
cism by Diotrephes, save as that leads others 
astray. 

But Diotrephes draws the line on all of 
John’s followers. Diotrephes was “not con- 
tent therewith.” He was not satisfied with 
his vindictive opposition to John the Elder. 
“Neither doth he himself receive the breth- 
ren.” Probably these missionary brethren 
had letters of commendation from John. That 
item could only anger Diotrephes all the more. 
It was now his habit to close his door against 
anybody aligned with the Apostle John. He 
will not recognize the Elder. He will not rec- 
ognize the followers or co-laborers of the 
Elder. Then John pleads with Gaius to take 
special interest in those who “for the sake of 
the Name went forth,” 3 John 7. One recalls 
the language of Luke in Acts 5:41, “Rejoicing 


that they were counted worthy to suffer di 
honor for the Name.” This way of referrin 
to Jesus became common, it is clear. TI 
problem of welcoming those who traveled fro! 
place to place and who claimed to be at wor 
in the name of the Lord was a vital one ar 
for a long time as is seen in the Teaching | 
the Twelve Apostles, XII.I: “And let ever 
one that comes in the name of the Lord | 
received and then, after testing him, ye wi 
know.” The brother who claimed to be fe 
the Lord had the presumption in his favo 
but some wolves traveled in sheep’s clothin: 
and a certain amount of discretion was calle 
for then and now. Even today, with all ot 
publicity and modern facilities for informs 
tion, people are only too often taken in t 
slick-tongued adventurers, who make mone 
out of gullible brethren and sisters and the 
move off to fresh pastures. There is som 
advantage in having some sort of a liz 
drawn. John is not here demanding th 
Diotrephes reform, but that Gaius see to 

that John’s missionaries are taken care «| 
when they come. One of my clearest chil 
hood memories was that of Elias Dodson, 

quaint and godly missionary of the old Hom 
Missionary Board of Southern Baptists. Th 
gifted and consecrated man went from hous 
to house on his mule and usually had only or 
suit of clothes. He used to ask a dollar fc 
the Indians and he generally got it. He wou! 
write post cards ahead about his entertai1 
ment, or send little notes to the denominatio1 
al papers concerning his appointments and e1 
tertainment. He was a modern example « 
John’s traveling missionaries from church 1 
church. Elias Dodson did much to create 

real missionary spirit in Virginia and Nort 
Carolina. Even those who were opposed 1 
missions found it hard to put a ban on Elie 
Dodson and his mule. 


But Dotrephes sought to dictate to the who! 
church a line of conduct toward John and h: 
missionaries. “And them that would (recei\ 
the brethren) he forbiddeth and casteth the 
out of the church.” Here you see the rule ¢ 
ruin policy of the church “boss.” This sel 
willed leader is not content that he shall t 
allowed to treat John and his missionaries ¢ 
outsiders. He demands that everyone in th 
church do the same thing. He had the whi 
handle in the church and was determined t 
force his will upon the entire membershi 
It is not clear whether he actually succeede 
or not. The tense in the Greek allows merel 
the threat and the attempt for “casts out. 
In John 9:34, the Pharisees actually “cas 
out” (aorist tense) the blind man, who stoo 
out against them, asserting that Jesus was n¢ 
a sinner, but a prophet of God. They turne 
him out of the synagogue and then Jesus me 
him and saved him, a grotesque picture of 
synagogue that fought against God in Chris 
If Diotrephes actually compelled this chure 
to expel those who dared to welcome the mis 
sionaries of John, it was an honor to be out 
side of that church. But the fact that Gaiu 
was still a member of the church, an elde 
apparently, argues for the conclusion the 
Diotrephes was simply terrorizing the brott 
erhood by his threats. But it was bad enoug 
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‘for a church to have a “bull-dozer” like Dio- 
trephes, who blocked the path of progress for 
‘the church. He had become the chief liabili- 
ity of the church instead of its chief asset. 

So John exposes Diotrephes plainly to Gaius. 
John is not afraid to face Diotrephes. He is 
»anxious to do so, but he cannot come yet. 
Meanwhile, he puts Gaius on his guard and 
urges him to break the power of Diotrephes 
over the church by daring to show him up as 
he really is. Gaius owes this duty to the 
church. But John hopes to come some day. 


“Therefore, if I come, I will bring to remem- 
brance his deeds which he does.” One needs 
only to read the second chapter of 1 John to 
see how plainly John can speak when the oc- 
casion calls for it. It becomes a sad duty 
sometimes, to expose the wicked ambition of 
a man with the rule or ruin policy. It is 
better that such a man drop out of the church, 
than the church wither and die. Our churches 
need leadership, but not domination. The dif- 
ference is vital. Leaders lead, bosses drive 
their slaves under orders. 


Are the Children In? 


HILDA RICHMOND 


_ In nearly every congregation assembled for 
worship on Sunday morning or evening it is 
‘impossible not to notice the almost entire 
absence of young married people between the 
ages of twenty-five and forty. There will be 
a small showing of unmarried young folks, 
serious minded college and high school stu- 
dents, business people getting a foothold, rosy 
cheeked school girls and boys, a very few 
little children and the rest middle-aged or 
gray-haired people. Young folks are marry- 
ing later in life than their grandparents did, 
and it is not unusual to see young men and 
women of thirty-five or older with their first 
baby, so that family cares weigh upon them 
more heavily than on the light hearted boy 
of twenty-one and the girl of eighteen who 
marry without waiting until they can begin 
where their parents left off. But whatever 
may be the cause it is certain that the fallow 
ground of the average church lies in this un- 
worked field of the young married folks. 

About twenty-five years or so ago Christian 
parents began to say that their children were 
too nervous to sit through two long church 
services on Sunday, and the youngsters were 
allowed to begin the pernicious habit of rush- 
ing home after Sunday School. Or, if the 
Sunday School followed the preaching hour 
they were allowed to remain at home until the 
first, and most important service, was ended, 
coming only in time for the later service. 
About the same time people began to talk be- 
fore their children about the freedom of choice 
and to discuss learnedly, as they imagined, 
the perils of forcing religion upon the chil- 
dren. “Let them choose for themselves and 
when they come to the years of maturity they 
will enjoy the services enough to go without 
compulsion.” Many good people were caught 
in that current of opinion and said before their 
children that the Sunday of their youth was 
a nightmare because they had to go to church 
every Sunday morning. Now we are reaping 
the effect of that teaching in the almost en- 
tire absence of the young family seated to- 
yether in the pew. 

But without lamenting over the past it is 
ime to begin work for the future. A gen- 
aration must be raised up somehow who will 
value the church services and find in the in- 
spiring, helpful, joyous music, sermon and 
-outine of worship Sunday after Sunday a 
source of help and comfort even in youth. 


People are beginning to know the value of 
talking health to and before their boys and 
girls, so that nerves are not so much as men- 
tioned in many up-to-date families either in 
connection with adults or. children. It is 
fashionable to be healthy and to conceal min- 
or aches and pains, and a blessed good fash- 
ion it is from every standpoint. And while 


-we are talking health and encouraging the 


boys and girls to value good red blood and 
strong bodies physically, let us carry the les- 
son into the spiritual life and help them to 
see that attendance on the appointed means 
of grace is as necessary as food and rest and 
exercise in the physical life. 

But how shall these fallow fields be broken 
up that are the result of false teaching in the 
past? Only by the most persistent effort, by 
prayer, by education and by faith can any- 
thing be accomplished. First of all the weeds 
and refuse and accumulation of years of neg- 
lect must be cleared away and then the plow 
must turn the rich soil for cultivation, for it 
is a rich field in spite of the discouraging as- 
pect it presents now. 

Many of these young married people are 
allied actively or passively with some organ- 
ized Sunday School class, and it is there that 
the effective work must be done since the 
sermon is powerless to reach them. The pas- 
tor should covet the invitation to “make a 
short talk” at the social session of the class 
and should carefully and hopefully, without 
a hint of scolding, bring to the young fathers 
and mothers a message of usefulness and duty 
to their children that will stay by them and 
quicken their sluggish consciences. In burn- 
ing words and with sympathetic feeling he 
should remind them of the precious children 
entrusted to their care and give them to un- 
derstand that the church of the living God is 
the only institution that is looking to the nal 
vation of the boys and girls. 

By making a careful and systematic cam- 
paign quietly and effectively one pastor 
brought into the Sunday morning: service an 
entire class of young married folks and their 
children. The missionary society, the: three 
minute talk in the Sunday School, the prayer 
meeting, the social session of the class, the 
visit in the home and every other agency: that 
could be brought to bear on the situation em- 
pahsized the importance of church attendance 
and church work. Volunteers’ were called for 
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‘to do tasks entirely within the scope of busy 
“fathers and mothers, duties were pressed upon 
them, latent talent brought to the surface and 
jin every way the young folks who had com- 
placently strolled homeward after Sunday 
School with their little ones were made to 
feel that the pastor, the church and the con- 
gregation needed their presence. Church let- 
ters were routed out and brought to the pastor, 
and dozens of live, active, talented young men 
and women salvaged for the kingdom, and 
best of all the children were kept for the 
morning service. Once more a young man at 
one end of the pew, a young woman at the 
other and several bobbing heads in between, 
cheered the hearts of the elderly people who 
knew that their days of usefulness were num- 
bered, and the church took on new life and 
devotion. 


One of the most pathetic things in hospital 
life is the groping mentally of the mothers 
coming back to normal life after operations 
and struggling with that wandering -that is 
the result of the taking of an anesthetic. “Are 
all the children in?” they say anxiously to 


the nurse thinking they are at home in tl 
darkness and somehow something is wron 
but knowing not what. To their bewildere 
minds it seems that the children, that fir, 
thought of a good mother, are not in the fo’ 
and they want them brought in at once. Ho 
that should be the cry of every congregatic 
that is alive to the perils and temptations « 
the time and the danger to our national life 
the children are not gathered into the fold « 
righteousness. Too long have we been slee] 
ing under the influence of carelessness, fals 
doctrine, the wiles of the devil, and it is tim 
to waken out of sleep. The church is the gre: 
hospital for sin-stricken souls and sin lies ; 
the root of the fallow field. “Are all the chi 
dren in?” If not, the careless fathers ar 
mothers must be reached or the generatic 
from which thoughtful people hope so muc 
will be lost to Christ’s Kingdom and to tt 
building of a Christian nation. “Break up tt 
fallow soil!” is the injunction of the Bible, ar 
surely if there are to be any middle-aged me 
and women, to say nothing of elderly ones, 
few years hence in the churches, that injun 
tion will have to be followed quickly. 


Temples 


REY. M. K. W. HEICHER, Ph. D. 


‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of God.’’ 

I. The strangest temple in which I have ever 
worshipped is at Nunobiki near Asama, the most 
active voleano in Japan. One reaches Nunobiki 
by traveling on foot for several miles along a 
wild river which has cut its way through the 
mountains. The path hangs upon the side of the 
cliff but at places leads through tunnels. Here 
and there it dips into narrow valleys or ravines 
where lesser streams join the river. The temple 
of Nunobiki lies up one of these ravines. It’s a 
hard climb but with the assistance of ladders 
and chains fastened into the rock one reaches 
the temple. Turning the back upon it, between 
the tree tops one sees the smoke rising from 
Asama; facing it, the paper screens thrown 
back, between the golden lotus leaves a large 
image of Buddha is seen. 

Here we spent several days in conference, a 
group of Christian young men. Here we ate and 
slept and worshipped, consecrating ourselves not 
unto the Buddha, but unto the Christ. He was 
present in that strange temple, he filled it, no 
other God was there,—though some Japanese did 
come and disturb our services by bowing down 
before the image which was made of wood and 
had no life in it. 

II. The richest temple in which I have ever 
worshipped is the Greek Church of the Kremlin 
in Moscow near the famous bell-tower. Here 
were pictures of Christ in frames studded with 
precious stones, rubies and emeralds and dia- 
monds. Here were priceless tapestries and gold- 
en altar ornaments. These things stimulated in 
me no worshipping spirit. The singing of the 
boy choir and the attitude of the worshippers, 
all standing with lighted candles in their hands, 
these caused one to realize the presence of the 
Light of the World in the temple. 

Ill. The most beautiful temple,—where? 
Keene Valley in the Adirondacks is the place. 
Turn off the main village street, take the road 
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up toward John’s Brook, turn in at the gate ; 
Dr. Hodge’s cottage and rap at the cottage doo 
If he’s not there bow your head and pray th: 
his benediction may rest upon you as you wo 
ship. He showed me this temple. He point 
out the pines as pillars and a ‘rock as the pulp: 
There was the nave and the transept and cho: 
The blue sky was the roof. The floor was n 
hard, cold stone like Notre Dame, but soft-ca 
peted with the needles of the pine. God w: 
there. Had he not been there before, I am su 
he was there with us, for the Father was tl 
constant companion of my friend. 


IV. Once a sailor told me about the be 
temple. ‘‘Where do you worship when you a 
on watch at night, when the night is dark ar 
you can’t see the stars, when you seem to 1 
just nowhere at all?’’ ‘‘Then I worship in tl 
temple of my heart,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Kno 
ye not that ye are a temple of God’’—my hea 
a temple, my best temple. Nunobiki and Mo 
cow and Keene Valley are far away, the be 
temple is close by. That satisfies my deepe 
need, to have God in the temple of my heart. 


In the book of Judges it is written that tl 
Spirit of the Lord clothed himself with Gideo 
What a dignity it gave this man Gideon to 1 
clothing for the Spirit of God. Gideon wl 
claimed to be the least member of the least faz 
ily of the least tribe of Israel. What a dignity » 
be the walls of a sanctuary where God is! Not 
cause for pride for the walls are nothing unle 
the Presence is there. A cause for the greate 
joy and the deepst gratitude that the great Ge 
should so honor myself as to make me a shrin 

V. Guard! .Guard well! Guard eye-gaté 
The beautiful and the pure may enter but n 
the profane. Guard ear-gate! No enemy mu 
enter to despoil. Across all the highways « 
the mind and before all the portals of sen: 
shall be placed the barbed wire defenses such : 


irded the roads of France. The temple of the 
rt must not ‘be degraded by any unholy 
sences. 


|. Beautify the temple. There was lily-work 


on the capitals of the pillars of King Solo- 
n’s temple. Winged figures and palm trees 
d flowers were carved upon the doors. I re- 
mber how God adorned the temple at Keene 
Ney,—the sunshine and shadow made lace- 
rk. He changed the tapestry keeping it fresh 
d green, using the old to carpet the floor. 
hat should be the adornments of the temple of 
e’s self? They used pomegranate work in the 
cient temple. The fruits of the Spirit beau- 
‘y,—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
odness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control. 


2. Worship then in the temple of your own 
art. 
aketh,’’ in the evening time when the earth 
es to rest, in the wakeful night hour when all 
hers sleep; when passing through the forest or 
andering along some meadow brookside; when 
_ home in the familiar place, when far away 
yon some foreign shore; at battle time, at rest 
me; when sad, when glad, then—worship in the 
mple of your own heart. 


It was written of an ancient temple that the 
ory of the Lord filled the temple. That must 
2 a very wonderful experience,—to have the 
lory of the Lord fill the temple. 


I worshipped once, many times, in a temple 
ifferent from any thus far mentioned. I wor- 
nipped in the temple of another man’s heart. 
Vhat a precious hope to cherish—that of be- 
oming a place where others worship! 


Parable Of Safed The Sage 


In the early morning ‘‘when the bird ~ 


Souls are built as temples are— 
Sunken deep, unseen, unknown 

Lies the sure foundation stone, 

Then the courses framed to bear 

Lift the cloisters pillared fair, 

Last of all the airy spire, 

Soaring heavenward, higher and higher, 
Nearest sun and nearest star. 


Souls are built as temples are— 
Inch by inch in gradual rise 
Mount the layered masonries. 
Warring questions have their day, 
Kings arise and pass away, 
Laborers vanish one by one, 

Still the temple is not done, 

Still completion seems afar. 


Souls are built as temples are— 
Here a carving rich and quaint, 
There the image of a saint; 

Here a deep-hued pane to tell 
Sacred truth or miracle; 

Every little helps the much, 
Every careful, careless touch 
Adds a charm or leaves a scar. 


Souls are built as temples are— 

Based on Truth’s eternal. law, 

Sure and steadfast, without flaw. 
Through the sunshine, through the snows, 
Up and on the building goes; 

Every fair thing finds its place, 

Every hard thing lends a grace, 

Every hand may make or mar. 


—Susan Coolidge. 


Parable of the Individual and the Mass 


There had been a War; and when it was end- 
d, and the Boys Came Home, then after a 
space of Certain Months was there a Great 
Naval Parade. And I took the daughter of the 
laughter of Keturah. And we had a fine seat, 
und we saw all that was to be seen. And as 
we came away, there stood a Guard at the 
Gate where the Reserved Seats were, and he 
saluted us as we passed out. 


And we came again home, and the daughter 
of Keturah inquired of the little damsel con- 
cerning that which she had seen. And she 
asked, Didst thou see the Procession, and Hear 
the Bands, and see the Admiral and all his 
Officers? 


And the little girl answered and said, Yes, 
Mother, and I saw a Sailor Boy. 


She had seen Twenty Thousand Sailor Boys 
counting the Marines and the Naval Aviators; 
but the Sailor who saluted us at the gate im- 
pressed her more than them all. 


Now this I considered, for there are many 
times when the Individual is more than the 
Mass. For Columbus was more than the men 
who sailed his three Ships. Yea, Columbus 
made even the Ocean seem small. And Moses 
upon Sinai maketh the mountain as it were an 


Ant-Hill. And there be times when One Man, 
and he a man chosen of God for a Great Work, 
standeth out on the rim of the Horizon more 
than an Whole Volume of the Census Reports. 


But I thought yet further’ of what the little 
girl said, and I think forward with happy fore- 
boding to a day that yet shall be. For her 
mother, even the daughter of Keturah came to 
her mother and me in the years gone by, and 
we said, Daughter, thou hast been to College 
and thou hast been to Europe and thou hast 
seen much: tell us, what hast thou seen? 


And she said, O my father, and my mother, 
I have seen a Young Man. 


And we spake kindly to our daughter and 
would not have had it otherwise but it was a 
solemn day for me and Keturah. 


Yea, and the like message did Keturah take 
home to her parents, and that is an interesting 
fact to me. And I have always been Rather 
Happy to remember that I was of more interest 
to Keturah than the Whole Procession, includ- 
ing the Band. 

For a Democratick Nation can never afford 
to forget that God careth for Individual Souls. 
And so did Keturah and the daughter of 
Keturah. 
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New Possibilities in 
REY. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, Pastor of 


“The church bulletin is usually a weakly 
institution!” said a pastor friend with a twin- 
kle in his eye. 

“Do you mean weekly or weakly affair?’ I 
spelled, smiling back. 

“IT mean the latter,” he replied with empha- 
sis. 

And after exchanging church bulletins with 
more than three hundred churches for a period 
of five months I am here to say that my friend 
was right. The church bulletin in the aver- 
age church is a “weakly affair.” 

That got me to thinking and to experiment- 
ing over the possibilities of the church bulle- 
tin. I have been studying bulletins for years. 
I have had a feeling that here was the one 
institution in the church life that had slid 
along in its own sweet way for untold years 
until the same old type had become so blurred 
that it could not be read. 

The average church bulletin that comes in 
our exchange list never has any changes in 
it. It has a picture of the church on the 
front page; the program of the church on 
the second page; a few stereotyped notes on 
the third page and a list of the officials on 
the back page. Some of them have that most 
abominable of all abominations; advertising 
on the back page. 

Streaks of originality in church bulletins 
are so few and so universally far apart that 
one would think that the church world had 
stopped functioning ten years ago in, this 
particular department. In the three hundred 
separate bulletins from three hundred differ- 
ent churches I have only found five that are 
not set up each week in exact accord with 
the above outline. 

A New Function of the Church Bulletin 

The usual conception of the bulletin is that 
it is a mere bulletin board on which to tack 
with printers’ ink the cold, bare announce- 
ments of the week and that in the same lan- 
guage each week. But there is a higher con- 
ception of the possibilities of this publication 
than that. It ought to be the “Trade Journal 
of the Church.” 

Every great business organization uses the 
Trade Journal for the purpose of pumping pep 
into the organization; for the purpose of de- 
veloping an esprit de corps among those who 
are a part of that institution. There are edi- 
torials, there are human interest stories; there 
are paragraphs that look forward to future 
happenings in the organization. 

The business world has found that these 
Trade Journals are absolutely essential these 
days to holding together a great. group of folks 
and making them feel a sense of unity and 
common purpose. 

That is one of the lost possibilities and the 
unused and latent powers of the church bulle- 
tin. 

The preacher who recognizes this possibility 
as a part of his church bulletin will feel a new 
thrill shoot through his church life; will ex- 
perience a new loyalty; a new esprit de corps 
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that will launch his ship out upon new si 
of conquest for the Master. 


Another function that the church bulle 
can assume is that of the pastor’s cont: 
with his people. I do not know what I wou 
do if I could not talk to my people each we 
through six pages of bulletin.. It is the o 
great medium of telling them what we z 
doing, what I want them to do, what is goi 
on in the church, and what is about to go ¢ 
They look forward to reading the bulletin wi 
as great an eagerness as they do to receivi 
the Saturday Evening Post or any magazi 
each week. 

It acts as the same medium of contact wi 
a great group of people as the editorial cx 
umn of a newspaper. One does not need 
make a newspaper out of it; nor does o1 
need to put it up in newspaper form. But 
the various paragraphs the pastor may ta 
to his people and inspire them and thrill the 
with the bigness of the program of the chure 
It gives him an opportunity not only to pl 
over the local church program more efficient 
but also the church-wide program. 

Judging from the average bulletin that w 
receive in our large exchange list of thre 
hundred there are not ten bulletins that a1 
utilizing these possibilities of using the bu 
letin as a Trade Journal, the possibilities 
using it as a medium of contact with peop! 
and building up a spirit of loyalty and prid 
in the local church. 

To my way of thinking here is a gold min 
of possibilities as yet unopened; a Niagar 
of church power as yet untapped. 

Putting Variety Into the Bulletin 

Our great difficulty is not in getting peopl 
to read our bulletin but in getting enougl 
printed to satisfy the demands. Nearly ever: 
family in the church mails them to friends 
because they are proud of each separate bul 
letin as it comes out. The bulletin tells th 
story of what we are doing; it gives the new) 
of the church; it is artistic and attractive ir 
form and printing. 

One way to give a bulletin variety is t« 
change its form each week. People get sicl 
and tired of looking at the same old shape 
size and color of a bulletin every week, yea’ 
in and year out. The average church does no! 
add a single change to its bulletin in ter 
years. I know of one church which has no’ 
changed the type, the color of the paper, th ' 
shape nor the form in ten years. 

The preacher who would be shocked to gy 
into the pulpit on Sunday morning with © 
dirty collar seems to think nothing of send. 
ing out his bulletin with a dirty face du» 
to old and broken fonts of type used in it» 
makeup. <A preacher who would shudder ii 
he was told that he preached the same ser 
mons every Sunday thinks nothing of talkin; 
the same talk every week in his bulletirm 
without the change of a phrase or a comma. | 

Church people have gotten so used to ¢ 
stereotyped bulletin that they think and sa 


10thing about it; but the minute that some 
alert preacher begins to shoot the salt solution 
of variety into the bulletin they sit up and 
take notice and their eyes shine and a new 
life comes into the church activities. 


The first requirement of a good bulletin is, 
of course, a clean face; clean type; good 
printing; not slovenly work. But that does 
not save the soul of the bulletin. That sim- 
ply makes it respectable. 


To save its soul it must have variety. 

“One way to give it variety is to change the 
color of the paper, using now brown Sepia, 
now white glazed paper, or soft white paper. 
That will give any church, no matter how 
poor it is, a chance to add variety without 
expense. Another simple mechanical way 
to add variety is to use different colors of 
ink in printing the bulletin. Use green ink, 
and now and then a brown ink or a blue ink. 
They always look dignified and even this sim- 
ple thing adds variety. Various combinations 
of ink and paper can be worked out. We fre- 
quently use a sepia colored paper with differ- 
ent colors of ink. This simple method of va- 
riety answers the first objection that it costs 
too much money for a small church or a poor 
church to have this constant variety. Change 
the form and shape of the bulletin frequently. 
Have it square; and then have it longer than 
it is wide; and then have it a single-page bul- 
letin; and then a four page and then a six 
page. Often variety may be added by having 
a two page bulletin with a half page turn- 
over flap added. Sometimes inserts may be 
added with little expense. 


A chance for variety is found in the front 
page of the bulletin. My opinion is that the 
front page ought never to be the same twice 
in succession. First use a verse of poetry; 
then use a cut of the church; then use a cut 
of some class in the Sunday School; then 
briefly put on some news events of the week 
in large type; and then a beautiful art pic- 
ture; and now and then the names of your of- 
ficials. Most official members will not object 
even if their names do not appear regularly, 
providing something worth while is put in the 
space. Nearly any print shop has hundreds 
of appropriate cuts that they would be glad 
to have a preacher use for the front page of 
his bulletin. For more than fifteen months 
now in St. Mark’s we have never had two 
front pages on our bulletins the same. We 
use poems, prose inspirational paragraphs, 
cuts, publicity statements, etc. This is one 
of the most striking and simple methods of 
giving variety to a bulletin; the use of the 
front page. 


Nine hundred and ninety-nine church bulle- 
tins out of a thousand and two use the pic- 
ture of the church without ever changing it 
in years, and people get deadened and dulled 
to it and they get no kick out of their bulle- 
tin. 

Our folks come each Sunday wondering 
what new and artistic frontispiece the bulletin 
will have that Sunday. There is a sense of 
expectancy about it. The bulletin instead of 
strewing the floor for the janitor to sweep up 
on Monday is taken home as a souvenir or 


sent to church friends all over America; which 
in itself advertises your church everywhere. 

Once in a long while for the sake of variety 
we put the bulletin out in newspaper form; 
with a heading, a date line in exact imitation 
of a daily newspaper, single column type, 
with an editorial column, and cuts scattered 
throughout the pages. I do not advocate this 
form often, because whatever of variety may 
be interjected into the bulletin I feel that it 


ought to be kept a sacred, an artistic, and a 
cultural medium. 


Publicity Values of the Bulletin Untouched 

There are publicity values to a church bul- 
letin that are stronger than any paid news- 
paper space that a church could buy. We 
do not fail to use this. Now and then, when 
we have something of supreme importance to 
tell, we frankly use the front page of the bul- 
letin. We had Bishop William A. Quayle here 
and we gave the fact prominence by adver- 
tising it on the front page and at the same 
time gave variety to our bulletin: 


Sunday, January Fifteenth, 1922 


Bishop 
William A. Quayle 
Methodism’s Popular Lecturer 
Will Speak at St. Mark’s, Jan. 27 
He gives his One Open Date in Six Months 
Methodism of the Whole State will want to 
come 


If the type is set up in inverted pyramidal 
or pyramidal form it makes the bulletin front 
page look well and gives valuable advertising 
to your coming event. 

Now and then when we want to sum up our 
coming program for a month or so in advance 


we use the front page in the following man- 
ner: 


Sunday, January Highth, Nineteen Twenty-two 


LOOK AT THIS LINE-UP! 
COMING EVENTS 


These special Sunday programs are a part 
of the Passion for Service that permeates St. 
Marks’. 
EDDIE GUEST NIGHT. 
INTERNATIONAL NIGHT. 
MASONIC NIGHT WITH ACCACIA LODGE 
GUESTS. 

ODD FELLOW NIGHT. — 

HIGH SCHOOL NIGHT WITH CASS TECH. 
ORCHESTRA AND DR. CODY. 

LINCOLN DAY. 

ZEDELER QUINTETTE. 

THE HARP SINGERS. 

THE ORPHEUS FOUR. 

PRAYER MEETING LYCEUM. 

DRAMATIC BOOK SERMONS: 

“THE MAN FOR THE AGES.” 
“GOD AND WOMAN.” 
“WOMAN.” 
“BEGGAR’S GOLD.” 
DE MOLAY NIGHT FOR BOYS. 
BOOK NIGHT IN PRAYER MEETING. 
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The use of what we call “boxes” in the 


printer’s language is also a method that gives OUR ENERGIES FROM NOW TO EASTER will 

publicity value to a statement and adds variety be devoted = 2 deguantevend ie quaken oe of bes 
i j spiritual life of the church and an ingathering o 

to the bulletin and breaks up the stiffness of folks into the Kingdom and into the Church. Will 

any page where it is placed. The use of cer- you find one soul? 

. - “ee ” 
ne pepe ante in be box a A cost a I DID SO MUCH FOR THER, 
single cent extra and any church, large or WHAT HAST THOU DONE FOR ME? 


small, can get this double action of variety 


and advertising value by using it. 


Let this sentence challenge you! Find one soul 
for the church between now and Easter. Let every 
St. Mark’s Sunday School teacher prayerfully see 


I illustrate what, I mean by the following that every member of his or her class is in the 
“boxes” which we have used from time to time oe ites sey phate: the spuate pulse of a 
* ae? . : uman life by that simple act. tod help every 
in St. Mark’s bulletins. These boxes can be teacher to do that great duty to his God, to himself 


put in the middle of a page, or at the top or and to the human being in his class and care! Let 


bottom; or on any page: 


BIG EVENT COMING TO ST. MARKS 
‘December 30, 31, and January 1 


Dr. and Mrs. Stair with Bishop Henderson and 
the leaders of Methodist Young People of Detroit 
will hold a City-Wide Conference here beginning 
with a huge Epworth League Banquet on Friday 
night and running all day Saturday with conference 
and interviews, methods and machinery. A WON- 
DER PAGEANT OF SEVENTY FOLKS ON WATCH 
NIGHT and a great LIFE WORK SERVICE con- 
ducted by the Bishop on Sunday afternoon. More 
poe eae? delegates will attend. Another ‘‘over- 

ow.’’ 


THAT JANUARY SCHEDULE OUTLINED 


Jan. 1—Special New Year’s Popular Service. 
Jan. 8—‘‘Prodigal Daughters,’’ Dramatic Book 
Sermon. 
Jan. 15—‘‘Beggar’s Gold,’’ Ernest Poole. 
Jan. 22—‘‘To Him That Hath,’’ Ralph Connor’s 
new book. 
Jan. 29—‘‘God and Woman,’’ a new Bojer book. 
In addition to the above preaching feature every 
night during January a special feature ‘‘Billy Sun- 
day Sing’’ will be conducted by Mr. Grattan and a 
special singing feature will be presented by John 
Renton our city-wide popular baritone. This fea- 
ture will consist of the presentation each Sunday 
night in January of the various ballads and folk 
songs of the various nationalities. January prom- 
ises to be our most popular month’s program to 
date. Tell your friends about it! 


a big ingathering come from personal work this 
Easter time. 


INGATHERING DAY AND BAPTISM OF CHIL- 
DREN will be celebrated in this church Christmas 
morning—next Sunday. What an appropriate and 
beautiful time to give one’s heart to the Master and 
come into the Church Family! What a beautiful 
time to bring your babies and yourselves to the 
altars of the church of the Little Child! 


ST, MARK’S MEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE | 


STANDINGS | 
Up to January 11, 1922 
No. Captain Ww. L. Pet. | 
9 Castator 1 .833 
4 Sterling 2 :778 
2 Brice . 4 -666 
5 Burleigh 6 -600 
1 Oostdyk 8 466 
3 McGiverin 8 466 
8 VA DON Wsecesccwee- 7 417 @ 
6 Hiltzheimer 10 333 © 
7 Pinney 6 333 
10 Turrill 8 .333 
High Team Scores 
Team No. 


3 MeGivern 


6 Hiltzheimer . 
7 Pinney .... 754 
5 Burleizh Miser. wel klk ae See ee 741 


We of the 200 Class 

244 Burleigh ....... 

234 Hiltzheimer 
pertetreeieese PES! Wiig od aren tk 


WE THANK YOU, LADIES! 


You are a fine, loyal, faithful ‘‘Battalion of 
Death.’’ The group of Russian women that became 
famous during the war because they banded to- 
gether to fight for their country became known as 
the ‘‘Battalion of Death’’ because they pledged 
themselves to fight until death for their country. 
They put the men to shame and won the admiration 
of the world. 

St. Mark’s has that same spirit among its wo- 
men. The Pastors and Official Board have a deep 
sense of appreciation for this loyalty and sacrificial 
work. The Bazaar was the finest any church ever 
had anywhere or any time. Its social features were 
as valuable as its financial, You have made St. 
Mark’s known all over the city by your winsome 
enthusiasm as you solicited offerings. We are proud 
to have such a crowd of women. 


THE DECEMBER CALENDAR 


Dec. 4—‘‘JAPAN AND AMERICA."’ 

Dec. 11—‘‘CHINA AND AMERICA.”’ 

Dec. 18—‘‘AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES."’ 
Dec. 25—‘‘CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION.”’ 


Mission Study Publicity 


Everything is ready for those Six Big 
Nights of Study 


INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, KOREA, AFRICA, 
NEAR EAST 


Beginning 6 P. M., Sunday, January 22 
CHURCH-WIDE—EVERYBODY! 


OLDER FOLK—YOUNG PEOPLE! THIS MEANS 
YOU! A BIG HAPPY HOUR! 


With These Nations of Teeming Millions 


In the preceding illustrations I have used 
seven “boxes” from our St. Mark’s bulletins, 
selected at random. The first illustrates how © 
a certain event may be made to stand out 
with the simple use of black faced type; the 
second how two lines at the top and two at 
the bottom may make a group of events stand 
out; the third how a simple “box” made with 
lead lines may be used both for variety and 
emphasis; the fourth box shows how the spir- 
itual things may be advertised and empha- 
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The month of May brings many happy an- 
ticipations of coming summer days. Mothers’ 
Day is one of the May days that makes oppor- 
tunity for a special celebration. It is now 
time to think of graduations or at least time 
to prepare for them. May is a good month 
for planning for summer activities. It is also 
the month that carries Memorial Day. There 
is plenty to do, in fact too much, if the burden 
of it all rests upon the minister. Somehow 
we must learn to share these details, or throw 
them entirely upon lay helpers. 
must get more time to read and study and 
also to plan. 


It is a great gain to be able to see and plan 
ahead. We have just completed plans for 
our sermons and lectures for two months 
ahead. The announcements are all mailed out 
to the constituency and now it is our business 
to prepare and produce. We would like to 
have any minister who has planned his work 
for May and June send us his printed outline. 
It would greatly help the brotherhood if we 
would exchange our ideas this way. 


Some years ago we printed several para- 
graphs entitled “After Easter, What?’ This 
is the natural question to follow the phrase, 
“The Approach to Haster.” After January we 
plan and work hard to bring our educational 
and spiritual programs to a climax at Easter 
time, but what do we do after Easter? Pre- 
sumably we conserve our results, but the 
regular work must move on for still greater 
gains. Perhaps many of our churches hold 
revival meetings, or plan for Schools of Mis- 
sions, or special courses in Bible study, or 
organize the people, already reached or spe- 
cially aroused by the previous efforts, into 
some society that tends to make practical the 
truths that have been taught. The exact form 
the effort may take is immaterial, but some- 
thing should be done to capitalize the spiritual 
sense, effort and expense that have been put 
into the pre-Haster campaign. We would be 
greatly pleased if the brethren who have 
worked out plans to meet this need would 
send us some account of their efforts to share 
them with our large family of readers. 


Von Ogden Vogt’s “Art and Religion,” Yale 
University Press, New Haven, $5.00, is a vol- 
ume of 265 pages, containing 14 illustrations. 
This is a valuable book for architects who 
build churches, for church committees and 
ministers who contemplate building .ahd for 
ministers and church officials who are inter- 
ested in re-shaping or enriching worship in 
their churches. 

Once more we wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for the letters we receive containing ma- 
terial for this department. We hope to make 
it better month by month and we can if you 
will help by sending samples of your printed 
matter, church calendars and church papers 
and stories of your achievements. Send every- 


: PMiehods of Church Work 


E, A. KING, Editor 
LINN 


The minister- 


hereto leieye 


reer 


a 


thing to Rev. Elisha A. King, 1618 Drexel Oye 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


SPRING RALLY DAY 


Many churches confine the idea of Rally Day 
to September or October but the enterprising 
pastor of Bethany United Evangelical Church, 
Tamaqua, Penna., believes in holding a Spring 
Rally Day Service. 

There are five services listed for a day last 
May. At ten o’clock in the morning a Brother- 
hood prayer meeting was held. Six rules for 
the success of the day are printed on the back 
of the program: 

Pray for it. 

Be enthusiastic about it. 

Talk about it. 

Urge others to come. 

Bring someone along. 

Smile. 

At ten-thirty there was a preaching service. 
At two p. m. the great meeting of the day was 
the Sunday School session. There was a large 
orchestra and the church was decorated. In 
the evening was a young people’s meeting at 
6:15 and a special evening service at seven 
o’clock with a sermon on “Christianity’s Pro- 
gram.” 

This custom of observing a Spring Rally 
might well be adopted in a great many 
churches. It serves to arouse the lagging in- 
terest that may be a natural reaction from the 
Haster tension, and it puts new interest in the 
opening spring and summer work. 


ANOTHER FORM OF SPRINGTIME 
CONFERENCE 
A few churches that have come under our 
observations have held a special series of edu- 
cational and inspirational meetings in May. 


~The church invites one or more speakers to 


come for a week to give a series of lectures. 
Usually there is a general theme divided into 
numerous sub-topics. The lectures are given 
in the afternoon and evening. The afternoon 
lecture is an educational address followed by 
a conference, with questions and answers from 
the audience. The evening program is popu- 
lar. 


Mothers’ Dav 
OUR MOTHERS: AN APPRECIATION 
Meyer A. Madsen 
Between Haster and Pentecostal Day, how 
beautiful to observe a Mothers’ Memorial Day! 
The white carnation, the memory flower, is 
an emblem of the purity and fragrance in the 
lives of holy motherhood. Its whiteness stands 
for purity; its form stands for beauty; its fra- 
grance stands for love; its wide field of 
growth, for charity and its lasting quality, 
faithfulness. 
Jesus, Home, and Mother are words that 
touch the heart of the world deeper than any 
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thers. If it is an angel mother, she makes 
eaven more inviting; if still in the earthly 
ome, she is the guide and unchangeable 
riend, moving about in sweet ministries and 
ving service. 


“To the man who appreciates his mother, 
ll women are sacred for her sake,” says Jean 
‘aul Richter. Thomas Carlyle thought of his 
10ther as the “Holy of Holies.” Abraham 
ncoln said, “All that I am or hope to be, I 
we to my angel niother.” 


Oh, friends, let us live this day as our moth- 

rs would have us live! Make the day one of 
leasure to her through your loving thought, 
isit or letter, or by having her as your guest 
f honor. If she is not living, perhaps you 
an place on her grave white flowers of love 
nd fidelity, not as a morbid sentiment, but in 
lad recognition that she was to you the best 
10ther who ever lived. In her memory re- 
1ember the sick or the unfortunate, in the 
ospital or in the home. Let us honor our- 
elves by honoring our Mothers! 


THREE THOUSAND AT MOTHERS’ DAY 
SERVICE 


At various times we have mentioned the big 
sible Class of Long Beach, California. The 
ttendance keeps up to about 2000. The 
eacher, Rev. George P. Taubman, is pastor of 
he First Christian Church of which this class 
s a part. The class publishes a large four- 
age weekly paper, The Self-Starter, which 
omes to our desk regularly. (It would pay 
ou to send four cents in stamps for a copy.) 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR CALENDAR 


The following cut may be had of F. M. Bar- 
on, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, for 85c.) 


Every year they make much of Mothers’ 
Day. Last year they held their class session 
Sunday morning, May 8th, in the big audi- 
torium and had 3048 people there, including 
mothers and daughters and turned away 
nearly a thousand people who wanted to get 
in. Such meetings are of great significance 
and do a world of good. 


INFORMATION FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


Object of Mothers’ Day 
To brighten the lives of our Mothers and to 
make them more honored, loved and protected 
by their children. 


To remind sons and daughters, especially 
busy, successful men and women, of the un- 
selfish devotion of their mothers, and possibly 
of their own selfish neglect of their parents. 

To ask men, women and children to make 
their mothers feel this May day that in her 
children’s hearts she is “Queen of the May.” 


How to Observe the Day 


Every man, woman and child who feels that 
he or she had or has the best Mother that ever 
lived, is asked to observe the day by wearing ~ 


a white carnation in honor of his mother, and } 


as a badge of love and loyalty; also to help | 
the observance of the day by giving a white 
flower to at least one other person. 

The white carnation is preferred if it can 
be obtained, because it is thought to typify 
mother love, its color standing for purity; 
its flower, beauty; its lasting qualities, faith- 
fulness; its fragrance, love; and its wide © 
growth, charity. : 

Show your mother some special kindness | 
this day in words of affection and apprecia- — 
tion; by a gift or a visit to her, or by a letter © 
if absent from her. If she be not living, bless © 
the life of some other mother in memory of — 
her. 4 

Attend our morning services, where all | 
mothers will be treated as guests of honor and © 
the whole service planned to cheer and en- 
courage them and to admonish children to | 
more love and care of them. 


MOTHERS’ DAY HYMN 


The following poem is copyrighted but Rev. 
George BH. Atkinson, of Ceres, Calif., is willing 
you use it provided he is given credit for its 
authorship: 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 
In all things beautiful and bright: 
Yea, nobly will we do God’s will 
And live our lives as in His sight. 
Faith of our Mothers, Living Faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 

In strong sons’ lives and words of praise 
We humbly own our debt to thee, 

And love thee as in former days. 

Faith of our Mothers, conquering Faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our Mothers, living still 
In deeds of love and service strong, 
We gladly pledge our strength to thee 
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To soothe the sorrow, right the wrong. 
‘Faith of our Mothers, saving Faith, 
‘We will be true to thee till death. 


‘Faith of our Mothers, living still 

‘In words and truths that ne’er can die, 
Thy sons and daughters ever dear 

/ Shall claim the faith that brings God nigh. 
‘Faith of our Mothers, holy Faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. 


GOOD CUT FOR MOTHERS’ DAY 


In an effort to assist the many evangelistic 
Ovements in local churches the Department 

Publicity of the Presbyterian Church is 
‘fering pastors and publicity committees a 
it which is designed to arrest the attention 
| young men. The drawing was made for the 
yecific purpose of calling attention to the 
xed of right choices by young men. Address 
separtment of Publicity, 17 N. State Street, 
iicago. 


WHAT WOULD MOTHER HAVE YOU pO? 


FATHERS’ DAY 


Many ministers are introducing Fathers’ 
Jay in May, the week following Mothers’ Day. 
‘he community church at Manitou Springs, 
Jolo., observed such a day last year on Sun- 
ay evening. The following announcement is 
ken from the calendar: 


8:00 p. m.—Fathers’ Day Song Service. Mr. 
ller and Young People’s Chorus. A special 
'ermon for young men who think and who 
ant to make good in life: “What It Means 
be Saved.” Look up the “Blesseds” of the 
larthly Christ in Matt. 5 and the “Blesseds” 
f the Risen Christ in the Revelation. 


1. Those who die in the Lord. Rey. 14:13. 

2. Those who watch. 16:15. 

3. Those invited to marriage supper. 19:9. 

4. Those having a part in the first resur- 

“ection. 20:6. 

| 5. Those who wash their robes. 22:14. 

How many have you made your own? 

oe purpose of this observance was evan- 
stic. 


A LITTLE TRACT ABOUT MOTHER 


Rev. Allen A. Stockdale, Toledo, O. 


The meanest and most selfish man on earth 
is the fellow who forgets a good mother. All 
your life she has loved and served you in the 
most unselfish manner known to man. 


A mother will do more for a child and com- 
plain less than any other human being we 
know anything about. You have always been 
sure of her interest in you; she is the one of 
all the world who’ took pains to understand 
you. Even when you were wrong and every- 
body stood out against you, mother found 
the something good to think and the something 
comforting to say. 

It was mother who watched your health, and 
was careful about your food. It was mother 
who gave you wise counsel touched with her 
own heart’s love. It was mother who, night 
after night, lay awake till she knew you were 
in and asleep for the night. 

It was mother who suffered most when you 
went wrong or got into trouble. It was moth- 
er who planned your holidays and surrounded 
you with friends. It was mother who suffered 
for you, prayed for you, talked for you, work- 
ed for you, dreamed and planned for you, 
loved you, sacrificed for you and championed 
you year after year, believed in you and lived 
her life for you as no other person ever did 
or ever will. If you have forgotten her, you 
are a, selfish, mean man. 

Maybe she is old and feeble, she may even 
be childish, but your thought and love will 
reach her better than anything in the world. 
A long letter from you regularly full of de- 
tails and little compliments refreshing her 
memory of other days, and letting her know 
that she is still the dearest human being on 
earth, will do more than the doctor to keep 
her in health, and more than money to make 
her happy. 

Mothers do not want the money of rich suc- 
cessful sons; they want bits of their hearts, 
thoughts and affections and tender apprecia- 
tions of them, just as mothers. Not the new 
generous check, but the old baby love. A rose 
that the boy sends means more than a whole 
floral display of some conventional society 
friend. 

Being good to a mother is something of 
which God takes notice. Forgetting a mother 
is a mark that the devil recognizes and he 
knows that he will not have a hard time han- 
dling that man. He is a selfish, soul-less man. 

The love of a mother comes only once into 
your life. When she is gone nobody takes her 
place. Her love is unique. There is no other 
like it. Her compassion and understanding 
are mystical, there is no other so tender, so 
sure, so discerning. 

In the rush of the world you may forget 
her. She lives in a lonely place with your 
picture on her table, some of your boyhood 
articles where she can see them. She sings 
your praises to her neighbors, she prays for 
you night and day, and weeps and waits for 
the letter that is so short and uncertain. It 
may pay to make less of business and more 
of mother. 
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General Methods 


PLAN FOR THE SUMMER 


One calendar on our desk carries the fol- 
lowing slogan and we commend it to our 
readers. Use it if it fits your plans: 

“We are planning a summer hump, instead 
of a summer slump, in our Bible School.” 


MEMORIAL DAY 


On the last page of the church calendar 
from Lowry Hill, Minneapolis, there is a fine 
array of Scripture under the general heading, 
“Let us Remember.” This is a new way of 
making use of Memorial Day for religious 
purposes. 

LET US REMEMBER 


Our Debt to God 


Beware lest when thy herds and 
thy flocks and thy silver and thy gold and all 
that thou hast is multiplied; then thy heart be 
lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy God. 
Deut. 8:13. 

Our Debt to Mankind 


I am debtor both to Greeks and Barbarians, 
both to the wise and the unwise. Rom. 1:14. 


The Sabbath 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Ex. 20:8-10. 
The Sanctuary 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not remem- 
ber thee let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth. Psa. 137:5-6. 


God’s Favors 

The men of Israel pursued the Philistines 
and smote them. Then Samuel took a stone, 
and set it between Mizpah and Shem, and 
called the name of it Hbenezer, saying, Hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped us. 1 Sam. 7:12. 

That Love Is Immortal 

She hath done what she could. Whereso- 
ever this gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world, this also that she hath done 
shall be told for a memorial to her. Mk. 14:8. 

To Accomplish Something 

If any be a hearer of the word and not a 
doer, he is like unto a man who beholdeth his 
natural face in a glass, and goeth his way and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of man he 
is—James 1:23. 

That Memory Stays With Us 

I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle because I per- 
secuted the church of God. 1 Cor. 15:9. 

SON, REMEMBER! 
Luke 16:25 


KEEPING AN ACCOUNT WITH “PROS- 
PECTS” 


On December 10, 1920, a ledger was pur- 
chased and account opened with “Prospective 
Members” of First Presbyterian Church of Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., by Rev. Joseph P. Hicks, 
assistant pastor. In little more than a year, 
on December 23, 1921, there were 1,114 names 
on the ledger, of which number 427 united 


with the church. These names were found in 
various ways. 


Two or three good workers placed in the 
foyers of the church found many prospective 
members. If cards are passed in the junior 
department from month to month it will be 
found that many parents of the children there 
are good prospective members, although the 
only step they have taken in that direction 
is to place the children in the Bible school. 

Another way of gathering prospective mem- 
bers is by use of a “communion card.” By 
this plan every one who communes is asked 
to sign a card on communion day. Many times 
fifty to one hundred people will sign the com- 
munion card which reads: “T attended the 
communion services today at the First Pres- 
byterian church of Oklahoma City. I am a 
IMEMPECTP Ole aerate church, ini:..2. cease ee. 
This is followed by the name and the address 
of the communicant. It has been found that 
about 90 per cent of those who sign the card 
and who are not members of the local church 
will come into the church if they are visited 
by workers. 


When a prospective member is found and 
his name is placed in the ledger of prospects 
he is considered a prospect until he comes in- 
to the church, moves out of the city, dies or 
joins another church. Workers of the Okla- 
homa church do not think that they have 
failed if they visit the prospect once and dc 
not get him to decide to come into the church 
Mr. Hicks visited one man nearly twenty 
times, finally writing him a letter telling him 
that the session would meet the following 
Sabbath morning at ten o’clock in the study 
to receive members. That morning he war 
there with his whole family ready to join the 
church. 


Oklahoma City church has nearly one hun 
dred groups, and aS many group leaders wh») 
watch trains as they come into the city t» 
see whether or not there are any Presbyter 
ians on it, and if so they are ready to hel! 
them in every way they can and espa 
into the church.—The Continent. 


ON 


SYMPOSIUM CHURCH 


PICTURES 


The following quotations are adapted frow 
“The Congregationalist.” Rev. David Ff 
Adams, of Farmington, Me., writes: 


MOTION 


“We have used motion pictures on Sundé 
evenings in the Farmington Church for tl 
past nine months. Our machine is the Vict 
Safety Cinema; our film supply comes frov 
the United Projector and Film Compay 
(main office, Buffalo.) 


“To all outward appearance, the plan 
incorporating motion pictures in the eveni® 
service has been a success. The congrege 
tions have been uniformly large and the fina. 
cial support from open offerings more thi 
adequate to meet expenses. The first pe 
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of the service is devoted to congregational 
‘singing, from the screen, sometimes with the 
addition of an orchestra or male quartet. 
There are a short prayer and a brief address, 
followed by the showing of the films, which 
shave comprised all the Biblical material avail- 
able, dramatizations of standard classics, sci- 
entific, historical, travel and _ instructional 
films. The time between reels is occupied by 
the offering, screen announcements of church 
activities, brief reviews of helpful books, 
singing, etc. 

“The atmosphere of the service is reverent 
‘and orderly, and the singing is much more 
general than at morning worship. The serv- 
ice attracts people who do not usually come 
in the morning.” 

Rev. W. K. Williams, of Minneapolis, writes: 

“The use of moving pictures with us has 
been highly successful. We installed a Powers 
6-A Cameragraph, 
‘and compensark regulated, which is the best 
obtainable. Same was placed in tower over 
‘main doorway, thus giving us a splendid pro- 
jection. 

- “No trouble in getting finest of pictures. 
Local houses are very generous, and a half 
‘dozen Chicago exchanges can supply any 
church with yearly programs for week day or 
‘Sunday. 

' “Results: A church almost empty on Sun- 
day evening is now filled to overflowing; of- 
ferings more than pay for expenses; a short 
‘sermon always given in connection; morning 
audiences and school also showing unusual 
‘growth since this was started. We indorse 
the plan most heartily.” 


Rev. J. C. Justice, of Braintree, Mass., con- 
cludes his testimony thus: 
“Union Congregational Church of Wey- 


mouth and Braintree, Mass., has been success- 
ful with the ‘movies’ since March, 1920; not 
the ordinary movies, not the movies as church- 
es commonly use them, turning the church 
into a movie theater or using them merely 
to draw the crowd. Twice a month, Sunday 
p. m., song service on screen, with orchestra 
and chorus choir, Scripture response and text 
on screen, sermon of twenty-five minutes, 
then two reels of sermon illustrations to give 
the punch to the Gospel Message, one reel of 
God’s out-of-doors, Gospel hymn on screen. 
Idea: to preach with visual parables. Re- 
sults: unchurched reached; 25 per cent gain 
in church membership, 100 per cent increase 
on calling list.” 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH WORLD PROBLEMS 

Every minister may have twice a month a 
special information service from the research 
‘department of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service issued by the Federal Coun- 
cil. The cost is very slight. 

These reports are prepared by a special 
group of experts who get the information at 
first hand, and then furnish the subscribers 
with the facts. The subjects treated in a few 
of the reports indicate the scope of the sur- 
vey. “Amnesty for Political Prisoners,” “The 
Case of Haiti,” “Relations Between Negro and 
White,’ “The Straits of the Farmers,” “The 
Textile Strike,” ‘Trouble in South Africa,” 


steel booth, motor driven™ 


“Coal Situation,” “Requirements for Indus- 
trial Peace,” “Mr. Gompers on the Church,” 
“Arms Conference,” etc. 


Rev. Stephen A. Lloyd, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church of Wilmette, Ill., prints 
his “Order of Service” on long, narrow blot- 
ters six inches long and an inch and a half 
wide with a picture at one end. On those sent 
to us are a picture of the preacher, and one of 
the open front door of the church. Here are 
his topics for January, 1922: 

The Family of God 


Text: “Now are we the sons of God.” 
A New Vision 
Text: ‘Thou hast set my sins in the light of 


thy count CRE RSE. 
A New Sacrifice 


Text: “By his stripes are we healed.” 
A New Birth 
Text: “Born not of blood, nor of the will 


of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.” 
A New Spirit 
Text: “I press forward toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 


3 USEFUL USE OF TIME 

A class in first aid has been started by the 
teen-age girls of the First Presbyterian 
church of Santa Barabara who belong to the 
Bluebird Club, which meets at the church on 
Friday afternoons. One supper meeting a 
month of this club is given over to mission 
study. The other meetings are devoted to 
routine business or games. At Christmas time 
the girls dressed dolls for the local charities. 
Boys of one of the junior classes of the Sun- 
day School gave a banquet in the form of a 
Chinese dinner for the Chinese famine relief 
and more than $250 was realized. 


SUGGESTION ABOUT RAISING MONEY 

Rev. Luman H. Royce, of Cleveland, O., has 
had wide experience in raising money. Mr. 
Royce says, “Now one way to test out the 
giving power of a group of people is to pass 
ecards and ask each person to put down on 
his card an amount that he would be willing 
to give provided the proposition in hand could 
be put across. Do not sign any names.” 

At a trial of the plan the cards were gath- 
ered up and the sum amounted to $140. Later 
the sums were written into pledges. The plan 
is a simple one and can be worked anywhere 
among groups of any size. Ministers would 
do well to try this on their trustees, deacons, 
and committees and clubs whenever it is de- 
sirable to raise money for a special purpose. 


MEN’S CLASS ACTIVITIES 

The following topics come from North Wey- 
mouth, Mass. A fellowship class conducted 
by the pastor has been, discussing such themes 
as “Ideal. Citizenship;” “Right Uses of Mon- 
ey;” “Can the Church Survive the, Changing 
Order,” ‘What Value Has the Bible Today?” 
“Efficient Administration of This Parish;” 
“The Function of the Church in the Commun- 
ity.” Occasionally the hour is given over to 
discussion of the morning’s sermon. The key- 
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note of success in the class has been its in- 
formal atmosphere in which each man may 
“have his say” without let or hindrance. 


An outstanding feature of the class has been 
its work for the community. Last summer 
it conducted in the park by the church a 
series of weekly band concerts extending 
through the entire season. These proved pop- 
ular, the attendance averaging from 1,500 to 
2,000 each night. The necessary expenses 
were more than defrayed by the sale of pro- 
grams and refreshments. 


Last fall the class installed in the church a 
first class motion picture outfit, at a cost of 
some $1,200 and since September has been 
running weekly entertainments for the com- 
munity. All pictures shown are first passed 
by a censorship committee, appointed from the 
class. No admission is charged at the door, 
collection being taken in the usual manner by 
passing the plate. The venture has proved 
a decided success, both in attendance and 
finances. 

The motion pictures are also used by the 
pastor twice a month in connection with the 
Sunday evening service, the sermon being 
based upon a theme suggested by the picture 
which follows. These services also proved 
popular. 


A BRIGHT IDEA 


The following invitation card from the Wal- 
den Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
a unique piece of publicity and well gotten 


= 5 
12 


Can you 
figure 
19 this 
26 out? 


Do it with a calendar 


ao 


Each figure represents a Sunday 
evening in February 


Each Sunday evening means an- 
other of the enthusiastic religious 
mass meetings in Community Hall 
Walden avenue and Brinkman street, 
conducted by WALDEN MEN'S 
CLUB 


The general subject for the month is God 
in Human History You have often won- 
dered whether or not God is really interested 
in the world in society or in the struggle of 
human kind These meetings will help you 
to understand these things 


Rev. William H. Leach 
will be the speaker - 
Musical attraction 8 p.m. 
A CLEAN UP AND PAINT UP CAMPAIGN 


A church at San Jose, Calif., Rev. Fred W. 
Morrison, pastor, for a number of years car- 
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ried a considerable debt, which had prevented 
needed repairs. After the debt had been paid, 
a “Clean Up and: Paint Up Campaign” was 
started to put the church building into first 
class condition. The local newspaper says: 


Spring is here. If you doubt, go over to 
the First Congregational Church and see a 
score or more of young men, old men, middle- 
aged men and boys digging and planting and 
hammering and sawing and putting things to 
rights generally in the first clean up day of 
spring. 


Spring is in their blood and if the men of 
the First Congregational Church don’t get 
too many blisters on their hands before the 
job is done, tomorrow night will see a new. 
lawn planted, shrubbery set out, broken boards 
mended and the church premises tidied up. 

This work is preparatory to the more thor- 
ough cleaning, painting and remodeling of the 
church building, for which contracts have al- 
ready been let. 


The entire cost of making the improve- 
ments, about $2,500, is being raised through 
loans of $100 each, obtained from members of 
the church. These loans run for a period of 
two years and do not bear interest. 


During the two years over which the loans 
will run the amount needed to repay the loans! 
will be raised through a series of free-wil’) 
offerings. 


SINGING LOYALTY 


“A Band of Royal Fellows” sung to the tune 
“The Long, Long Trail,’ proved a very inter: 
esting and effective method of telling Pastoy 
Garrett that the men of the church were wit} 
him. The song runs this way: 


“There’s a band of royal fellows 
Who have formed a brotherhood, 
With service as their motto, 
In the fight for good. 
There will be no gloomy faces, 
To destroy all the fun 
Of helping Brother Garrett 
Put old Satan on the run.” 


There were about fifty men present at thi! 
brotherhood dinner in the First Presbyterias| 
Church of Miami, Florida, and they did sing 
Singing of this kind arouses men’s spirit) 
and puts them into a good frame of min¢|| 
The above song was written by one of th: 
members. This same group sang another son 
toward the close entitled “Hear the Call. | 
This was sung to the tune “Over There.” On’ 
might call it a “Pep Song.” Here it is, 


“Hear the call, hear the call, 

On the job, on the job, hear the call; | 

For the world is calling, the world is calling: 

Calling for manhood everywhere. | 

So prepare, be right there, 

Get a hump, on the jump, do and dare; 

Be a worker, and not a shirker, 

Show the world the church will 
share.” 


do iff 


DEDICATING THE CHURCH BELL 


In Springfield, South Dakota, the people 
moved the church bell from the steeple of 
‘the old church and placed it in the Norman 
‘cower of the new edifice. A service was de- 
roted to its rededication. The pastor, Rev. A. 
5. Warner, preached a sermon, taking for his 
‘ext the inscription cast in the side of the 
dell, “Let him that heareth say, Come.” Then 
followed a service of dedication as follows: 


Responsive Reading. 


Minister: I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go unto the house of Jehovah. 


People: Our feet are standing within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem. 

Minister: Blessed are they that dwell in 
my house. They will be still praising thee. 
_ People: Where’er the sweet church bell 

_ Peals over hill and dell 
May Jesus Christ be praised. 

Minister: The spirit and the bride say, 
Come. 

People: O hark to what it sings, 

As joyously it rings, 
May Jesus Christ be praised. 

Minister: And let him that heareth say, 
Come. 

People: Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be 

Prayer. 

Hymn: 
Bell. 


(Tune Lambeth) The Voice of the 


My voice lifts over home and field 
To summon men to prayer, 

A challenge from the heavens above 
That fills the listening air. 


The memories of most sacred hours 
Sound in my tones alway: 

The thought of those who heard my call 
And gathered here to pray. 


Come to your Father’s House all ye 
With heavy burdens pressed; 

Your anxious fears shall be allayed, 
Your sin-stressed souls find rest. 


| To growing faith and hope and love, 
Behold, I summon all; 
To common tasks of help and cheer, 
Of service great and small. 


To toil for God and right; 

At morning, noon, or night, 

Join heart and hands with other men, 
Let him who hears my mellow voice, 


To usher in the reign of love, 

To drive out sin and shame, 

To lift the fallen, cheer the faint, 5 
And God’s great grace proclaim. A 


—American Missionary Magazine. 


HELP IN TIME OF NEED 


Rey. Fraser Langford, of Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, recently held in his church an “Orange 
Night.” Southern California was damaged se- 
verely by a killing frost that destroyed the 
orange crop. Anyone who has been through 
a similar experience realizes how depressing 
it is. Mr. Langford writes: 

“The service was designed to encourage the 
orange growers who had suffered the loss 
either of all or part of their crops in the re- 
cent freeze, and to stimulate them with Chris- 
tian faith and fortitude for the carrying on of 
our work. We believe that the service accom- 
plished what it was designed to do, and I 
thought you might be interested in it as a 
method whereby a church can serve its com- 
munity in times of special need.” 

The decorations were as charming as at an 
orange show and the chief speaker was the 
man who organized the orange distributing 
agency of Southern California. He told the 
people the facts about the damage but gave 
an optimistic message, and other speakers 
also encouraged the people who had lost the 
year’s crop. The pastor preached a helpful 
sermon on “Oranges and Optimism.” Every- 
one agreed that the church had truly minis- 
tered to the particular need of Redlands. This 
is a good example of how a church can help a 
community by recognizing its needs. 


GOOD MORNING SERMONS 
Dan Bradley, Cleveland, O. 
“A Man’s Best Friend.” How to deal ra- 
tionally with God. 
“A Man’s Social Relations.” 
them rationally. 
“A Man’s Business Relations.” 
them rationally. 
“A Man’s Church Relations.” 
them rationally. 


WE BOUGHT AN “ACME” 


After looking the field over quite carefully 
we purchased an Acme “SVB” in a solid alum- 
inum case, semi-portable, with stereopticon at- 
tachment, a portable booth, and a half-tone 
screen. At our first Sunday evening program 
we had the church packed and everyone en- 
joyed “Pilgrim’s Progress.’”’ The offering was 
large and everyone was happy. If you wish 
to look into the merits of the instrument write 
to Acme Motion Picture Projector Co., 806 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago. We 
bought our equipment of The Queen Feature 


How to meet 
How to meet 


How to meet 


Service, Inc., 30 Potter Bldg.,. Birmingham, 
Ala. 
AN AID TO WORSHIP 
The calendar of the Marble Collegiate 


Church of New York prints the words of the 
anthems and solos so that everyone can fol- 
low the singing with the spirit and the under- 
standing. 


PRINT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR 
An average of 2,173 persons a day have join- 
ed the various churches of the United States 
during the last five years, according to figures 
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recently made public by Dr. E. O. Watson, a 
secretary of the Federal Council of churches. 
An average of three new churches a day have 
been organized in that period, and the average 
number entering the ministry has been four 
and one-half persons a day. The total church 
membership of the country is estimated at 
45,997,199, an increase of 4,070,345 over the 
1916 estimates. 


The various religious bodies of the nation, 
Protestant and Catholic, have reported 233,104 
congregations, under the leadership of 200,090 
ministers. This represents a gain of 5,617 
congregations and 8,294 ministers over the 
government figures for 1916. Figures of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which includes all 
baptized persons, list 17,885,646 members. The 
thirty bodies associated with the Federal 
Council have 19,933,115 members. The total 
religious constituency of the country (includ- 
ing all members and “adherents’’) is estimat- 
ed by Dr. Watson at 95,858,096 persons. Dif- 
ferent methods of making statistical reports 
prevent any agreement on constituency esti- 
mates. It is estimated that Protestant bodies 
have a constituency of 74,795,222. The Catho- 
lic constituency is estimated to be the same as 
the number of members. The largest Protest- 
ant denomination is the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (north) with a membership of 3,938,- 
655. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS 


The Soul’s Perpetual Springtime. 
The Advantages of Right Thinking. 
The Continuation of the Soul’s Life. 
Locked-up Energy. 

Looking Beyond Ourselves. 


THE WHOLE BIBLE IN LANTERN SLIDES 


Many churches in the Middle West will find 
it to their advantage to send to the Charles M. 
Stebbins Picture Supply Co., 1028 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., for a catalogue of slides. 
You would find it worth while to try the teach- 
ing of Bible History through the use of slides 
in your vacation Bible school or summer ac- 
tivities. 


MAKE THE CHURCH SCHOOL GO 


The Air-Ship membership contest plan 
would help to keep up interest in your school 
during the spring and summer months. Why 
not write to Goodenough and Woglom Co., 14 
Vesey St., N. Y., for information about their 
new contest plan? 


KEEP THE PEOPLE INFORMED 


There is a successful community church at 
Annawan, Ill., of which Rev. W. E. Bradburn 
is pastor. The success of this work has been 
phenomenal, but one reason is that the pastor 
keeps the community informed about his plans 
and programs by sending out bulletins, and 
his “Community Church Booster.” Anyone 
could do this. A Rotospeed or some such re- 
producing machine is used to produce neat 
tvpewritten copies. Why not keep your peo- 
ple informed? 


A WORD OF WARNING 


Well may you look startled at the alarm cry 
Maybe it is your church where the fire is. Fo! 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
through its Actuarial Bureau has_ reported 
3,500 church fires in 1919 and 1920, an average 
of about five church fires a day. These fires 
damaged or destroyed church property valued 
at $6,183,338. ' 

This is an appalling loss. Were _ these 
churches not insured? Yes, for $3,847,491, but 
that leaves more than two and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars worth of church property utterly 
lost. If rebuilding is done the money to pay 
for it must come out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple who were willing to take chances and in- 
sure for as little as possible. Why not secure 
absolute protection against this peril? How 
came these churches to catch fire and burn! 
Can we guard against the danger? 


The chief fire hazard of churches lies in 
the heating plant, nearly a million dollars 
worth of the damage being due to stoves, fur- 
naces, boilers and their pipes. Furnaces 
should be enclosed in masonry and their pipes 
covered with asbestos or some other non-com- 
bustible material. Where the pipes are near 
woodwork they should be guarded by a metal 
shield or other protection. Great care should 
be taken never to let the furnace or pipes be- 
come overheated. Lightning is the second chief 
fire hazard, causing more than half a million 
dollars worth of loss in the two years. The 
buildings should have been properly rodded 
Electricity is the next most: dangerous feature 
in a church, closely followed by defective 
chimneys and flues. Other causes of fires are 
sparks on the roofs, carelessuse of matches, 
smoking in the building, incendiarism, hot 
ashes, coals and open fires. 

One city fire which destroyed a $75,000 
church was caused by the use of a candle 
while the organ was being repaired. The in- 
surance on this church was only $22,000. 


Most of these fires were preventable. This 
tremendous property loss could have been 
saved had people taken pains enough to pre- 
vent possible disaster. Constant inspection of 
the plant, the permission of no accumulation 
of rubbish, a “no smoking” rule for the build- 
ing, the use of fire-proof material, the provi- 
sion of chemical extinguishers and buckets of 
water at convenient points, would help to safe- 
guard the property. Every precaution should 
be taken to insure the safety of the building. 
Incessant vigilance is needed.—American Mis- 
sionary Magazine. 


LANTERN SLIDE CASES 


After awhile it becomes a problem to pre- 
serve, and properly store one’s lantern slides. 
Unless they are carefully boxed and indexed 
they get mixed and broken. 

To avoid all this the Keystone View Co., 
Inc., Meadville, Pa., has invented a filing sys- 
tem for slides in a fine case with index draw- 
ers and a door that can be locked. This sets 
upon a table with castors. It ‘s a most con- 
venient piece of equipment. The price is rea- 
sonable. . 
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‘SING THE MINIATURE BIBLE LIBRARY 


We are finding William Dietz’s little Bible 
dibrary very serviceable in our work. It is 
small bookcase provided with 66 little blocks 
hat look like books, bearing their names on 
heir backs. The various kinds of literature 
re bound in different colors. 


The first ten or fifteen minutes of the open- 
ng service in the church school we spend with 
his little library teaching the children the 
hhysical facts of the Bible. They are greatly 
oterested and they are learning what they 
eed to know, but did not know before. We 
oan the book shelves and the books to teach- 
Ts who want them. The book case is about 
welve inches square. Address Mr. Dietz at 
0 East Randolph St., Chicago, for further in- 
ormation. 


EXPOSITOR METHODS WIN 


It is easy enough to tell other men what to 
lo, but sometimes those that are told wonder 
f the author is a dreamer, dictator or achiev- 
r. “Do your own plang work?” is a fair 
uestion to ask. In the spirit of this inquiry 
ve would like to set down here a few facts. 


Miami Beach, Florida, is five miles from the 
ity of Miami in Southern Florida. The Bay 
f Biscayne separates the two places. Only 
t the Beach is there ocean bathing and on 
ccount of the warm salt water the ocean can 
hus be enjoyed al] winter. Hight years ago 
his place was a sand-bar full of swamps and 
nosquitos. Since then faith, courage, skill, 
nd money have co-operated and turned this 
eninsula into a veritable tropical garden. It 
s a wonderful play-ground where golf, polo, 
nd water sports of every kind have full sway. 
reat hotels are always full and overflowing 
rom four to five months of winter. The cli- 
nate in wonderful, always June weather. 


There is an increasing number of winter 
lomes in process of construction, from the 
ungalow type to the costly mansion of great 
yeauty. Into this small, but rapidly growing 
oOmmunity the Congregationalists came and 
uilt a beautiful church building, Spanish Mis- 
ion style, together with a comfortable par- 
onage to match. Then a small church was 


ganized and the building dedicated last 
-alm Sunday. This small group of Christian 
yeople maintained services all the year 


hrough last year, including the summer, with 
Sunday School and preaching. 

The “call” to this field came out of a clear 
sky and in a surprisingly short time we found 
yurselves here facing a new situation in a 
Home Mission church of only twenty-eight 
‘egular members! It is not easy to know 
what to do with a church in a play-ground 
situated directly between golf grounds on the 
yne hand and a polo field on the other! Here 
s where The Expositor methods came in han- 
ly. In brief this is what we did: 

1. Organized the Sunday morn’ng service 
30 as to find a place for a sermon or talk to 
the boys and girls and we began on the sec- 
ond Sunday to print a calendar, chiefly for 
sducational purposes. 


2. Though a Sunday evening service seem- 
ed impossible we undertook one the second 
Sunday and found a good many people who 
wanted it. The choir pledged its support, 
thus making a working unit that could be re- 
lied on. 


3. We pressed into service our old stere- 
opticon and our lantern slides. How fortu- 
nate to have these! The second Sunday eve- 
ning the church was comfortably filled. The 
Sunday evening services have been a success 
ever since. We have just begun the use of 
moving pictures. The church is packed. 


4. Upon inquiry we found the treasury 
empty. In fact there was a small deficit, but 
the loose offerings began to pay this off. There 
was only one thing to do and that was to in- 
troduce the complete financial system used in 
all efficient churches. In other words the time 
was ripe for the introduction of some of the 
Methods Department principles. 


We found we needed to raise $5,200 for our 
year’s work. But how could one do that with 
a membership of 28 people! (We do have a 
few others. About twenty tourists or winter 
residents are associate members.) It should 
be stated that these members are mostly from 
among the year-round residents, a fine group 
of middle class, hard-working people who are 
making their way slowly but surely to success. 
The church is not a church of wealth. Besides 
this there is a building debt of considerable 
size resting upon this church though partly 
covered by pledges. At the annual meeting the 
people present, about fifty, made up and adopt- 
ed the budget. 

We secured from the city clerk a list of tax 
payers and from another source a list of water 
and electric light users, and from friends 
other names until about 350 were made into 
a card index. This constituted our parish to 
interest, educate and win to the support of the 
church. 

The next move was to prepare literature 
to send out by mail on the follow-up plan, 
concluding the series with a personal letter 
appealing for the loyal financial support of 
the whole community. Pledge blanks were en- 
closed together with an envelope, addressed 
to the treasurer. Our best piece of literature 
was an extract from the last page of Babson’s 
“Fundamentals of Prosperity.” It is the story 
of his conversation with the president of the 
Argentine Republic. This story made a great 
hit. 

We secured literature from our denomina- 
tional headquarters in New York emphasizing 
proportionate giving and this we mailed with 
appropriate letter to our members. This re- 
sulted in increasing their subscriptions 50 per 
cent and gave us a good start. 

A week was set apart for the community 
canvass and this was greatly aided by the 
newspapers. As a result of all this careful 
education, together with a sermon on giving, 
and a friendly canvass by a few of our men 
we will be able to support ourselves for the 
year and probably always thereafter. We had 
faith in the methods before we used them, but 
it is a pleasure to say now that they actually 
worked. 
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The formal canvass is over, but pledges con- 
tinue to come in and by the end of the season 
the budget will be more than met. Over 150 
people made pledges. 

5. The newspapers of this region publish 
lists of daily arrivals at the hotels and apart- 
ment houses. These names were noted and 
to each one was sent a printed letter of “Wel- 
come to our city,” announcing the services of 
the church signed ,by our senior deacon. Five 
or six hundred of these were mailed, always 
sealed and under a two cent stamp. Lists of 
hotel guests were secured and special an- 
nouncements were sent to them. The consti- 
tuency list comes in handy also for we can 
and do send announcements and various news 
items to each person by mail. We joined the 
Chamber of Commerce and see that an an- 
nouncement of our church program is printed 
in each number of their monthly paper. 


Every day, nearly, there is something in the 
paper, parallel with reports and pictures of 
society events, notes and stories about the 
church. The purpose has been to make the 
church as prominent in the thought and talk 
of the people as any other institution at the 
Beach. Within this short time, fourteen 
weeks, over one hundred and fifty paragraphs 
and articles have been printed in the local 
newspapers. In every way possible we have 
sought to become a part of the better side of 
the community life. 


Amonf the various publicity helps we count 
as one of the very best the beautiful Winter’s 
illuminated bulletin board, presented to the 
church by Mr. Winters. It stands like a senti- 
nel in front of the church and carries its silent 
message by day and night. Almost everyone 
now knows about the one Miami Beach Com- 
munity Church, 


6. One of the most interesting and useful 
gifts made to the church during these days 
of rising interest is a moving picture outfit 
costing $600. This opens a new field of possi- 
bilities. Already we have packed the church 
to standing room only by its use and have 
begun a weekly community program held 
every Friday night. As this is the first and 
only moving picture used here the church has 
the right of way at present. 

7. The community has no public library so 
the church has started a community library 
that is bound to grow and when it gets large 
enough we expect to turn it over to the city 
for housing and public support. 

8. Everything is new here but the future 
holds great promise. There is a good sized 
Sunday School and a small Woman's Associa- 
tion. A junior choir is organized and other 
activities planned. People are joining the 
church too. The grand climax came at Has- 
ter when the new pipe organ, another devel- 
opment of this rising tide of interest, was 
used for the first time. This organ is a gift 
from the community an expression of confi- 
dence in the value and permanency of the 
whole enterprise. 


FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
Ministers who use moving pictures will find 
“The Son of Democracy” series of value for 


Memorial Day. It is the life story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in five parts of two reels each. 


WEEK DAY RELIGIOUS SCHOOL 


“The Continent” records the following news 
item from Colorado: “The first week-day 
school of religious education in Colorado, con- 
ducted on school time and in correlation with 
the religious educational program of the Pres- 
byterian Church, was opened March 7 at 
Aurora. It ig said to be the first school in 
America to use the new Westminster Text- 
book of Religious Education for Church 
Schools, having Sunday, week day and expres- 
sional sessions. The school is held under the 
auspices of the Denver Church Extension 
Board and directed by Rev. J. B. Donaldson, 
Jr., director of religious education for the 
state, and Miss Hlsa von Ruecau, director of 
demonstration and parish work of the pres- 
bytery.” 


READ UP FOR SUMMER WORK 


Hundreds of our readers will have to deal 
with recreation and entertainment problems. 
The following books will help you: 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dear- 
born St.; Chicago, issues a catalogue of plays 
and entertainments that you ought to have, 
There are 129 pages of information. 


“Three Plays for Boys” by Fay and Hmer- 
son, may be had of the Associated Press, New 
York, for 35c. 


“The Dramatization of Bible Stories,” Eliza- 
beth Miller. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago. 


“Games for the Playground, Home and 
School,” Jessie H. Bancroft. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 456 pages, $1.50. 


As the vacation and summer season come 
many of our readers will be dealing with chil- 
dren and young people. We suggest Gulick’s 
“A Philosophy of Play,’ Associated Press, N. 
Y., for preparatory reading. Henry A. Atkin- 
son has done good service in his book “The 
Church and the People’s Play,” Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, $1.25. 


“The Sunday School Between Sundays,” HW. 
C. Knapp, Revell Co., N. Y. 


“Successful Boys’ Club,” R. P. 


Anderson, — 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. | 


“The Church Vacation School,” Harriet Cha- 
pell, Revell Co., N. Y., 5c. 


Another good — 


book is “Training the Girl,’ Wm. A. McKee- | 


ver, Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1.50, illustrated. 
In connection with this consult “Girlhood and 


Character,” Mary EK. Moxcey, Abingdon Press, — 


N. Y., $2.00. 


“Girls’ Clubs: their Organization and Man-— 


agement,” Helen J. Ferris, BE. P. 
Co., N. Y., $2.50, illustrated. A vast fund of 
information is in “The Coming Generation,” 


Wm. B. Forbush, D. Appleton & Co., N. Y,, — 


$1.50. 


For those who wish to prepare for com- 
munity music leaders, “Music for Everybody,” 
by Bartholomew and Lawrence, Abingdon 
Press, N. Y., $1.00, illustrated, will serve as an 
inspiration, 
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HOW MY SERMONS GROW 
BY A BUSY MINISTER 


Some of my sermons I dig out; some of 
them seem to descend upon me; but a favorite 
method is to get an idea or a great text and 
plant it in my mind and soul, and let it grow. 
Once it is firmly planted there, it begins to 
germinate and grow. While it is growing, I 
am on the outlook for material that will en- 
rich, and for illustrations that will enhance. 

So, I generally take an envelope, write my 
Subject and text on the outside of it, and put 
my material on the inside. Then from day to 
day, and from week to week, as I have a 
thought on this particular sermon that is to 
he, I file it away there in the envelope. 

Tt is likely that I may not use this sermon 
for months after I begin to work on it, for, all 
the time it is growing. All the while, I am on 
the lookout for material for it; for, since I 
planted it there, I have always been conscious 
of its presence, and that sometime I would use 
it; although I have not been pressing it to com- 
pletion. But the very fact that it is there in 
my mind, keeps me always on the watch for 
helps and suggestions, 

And I find that these helps and suggestions 
and illustrations come none too hastily. In all 
my general reading there seems to be a dearth 
of them. But, I take The Expositor. And in 
this one fact is my balm and surcease. I know 
that when it does come, it will be loaded down 
with just the htings I have been looking for; 
and that if it does not contain the particular 
illustrations I wanted for this one sermon, 
why, it has others that are applicable to other 
sermons that are in my mind; for I have more 
than one planted there all the time. 


So, I cut out these illustrations and illumin- 
ating stories and helps that crowd the pages 
of The Expositor, and file them away there 
With the rest of the material in the envelope. 
And by and by, before I hardly know it, I have 
the skeleton of my sermon, its general outline, 
With profuse illustrations. So, that, when I 
decide to use that particular theme, all I have 
to do is to build it together; for all the ma- 
terial has been collected, and is right there 
before me. 


In this way, I gradually build up many of 
my sermons—letting the growth be long and 
Slow, rather than by the rapid process of the 
hot house method of making it grow in a day. 
And too, in this way, I always have something 
im reserve; so that, when I am called upon 
with little notice, I always have something, 
which needs but little time to be arranged. 


And after I have used this sermon, I keep it. 
T never throw my material away; for it is pure 
dto me. For when I go to another field, I 
I probably want to use it again, in a better 
form. So, as The Expositor comes, from month 
to month (and how long these months are); I 
_ still on the lookout for more material and 
for fresher illustrations; and these are usually 
nd in the Expositor. 
So, my sermons never stop growing, because 
e Expositor never stops coming. 
Cc. H. Dickey. 


RAISING THE BUDGET EASILY 

Raising the missionary budget had some- 
times been a burden until a new pastor intro- 
duced a plan which he had seen successfully 
tried in another field. 

The whole missionary budget for the church 
was presented to the Sunday School and the 
plan explained. The largest and most enthusi- 
astic class voted to take charge of the foreign 
mission item which was the largest one on the 
list. The next largest class took the home mis- 
sion apportionment, only slightly smaller than 
the amount for foreign work. These two class- 
es were the Young Ladies’ class and the Young 
Men’s class and a spirit of intense but friend- 
ly rivalry was present from the first Sunday. 

The two next largest amounts—state mis- 
sions and education fund—were taken by the 
two next jdargest classes which happened to 
be the Men’s and Women’s Bible classes. So 
on down the list until every item was assigned 
to a class, or in case of primary classes where 
the collections were very small several classes. 
united on one item. 

The first Sunday of each month was known 
as Missionary Sunday, when the special offer- 
ing was made, and the Missionary Secretary 
of the school gave a ten-minute talk or read- 
ing in place of the five-minute one allowed on 
other Sundays. 

The offering jumped from an average of 
twenty-five or fifty cents per Sunday in the 
larger classes to sums of from five to eight 
dolMars per Sunday in the same classes. In- 
side of six months the whole year’s budget 
was raised and the plan had aroused so much 
interest and enthusiasm that it was decided 
to continue the missionary Sundays and spe- 
cial offerings and use the extra money for ad- 
ditional missionary gifts for the special needs 
which are always being presented to a church 
or Sunday School. 

As most of the church members attended 
the school or sent their children, and as most 
of the children belonged in the families of 
members ,there was little duplication of giv- 
ing and the money really came mainly from 
the church members whose obligation it was. 

The chief value of the plan in the opinion 
of the older workers was that the children re- 
ceived a regular, intelligent training in mis- 
sionary giving. Incidentally, the missionary 
societies received a greatly increased amount 
from that school—vVincy Preston Loops. 


STICKER SERMONS 

The Young People’s Christian Citizenship 
League of Milwaukee county, Wis., an unde- 
nominational organization purposing to unite 
the young people of the county for the study 
and practice of the highest type of Christian 
citizenship, is trying to help promote law en- 
forcement by the distribution of “sentence 
sermon” stickers, The stickers, which are put 
up in ten cent packages, carry such messages 
as, “Obedience to law is an essential element 
in patriotism,” “Prohibition does not make law 
breakers, it simply reveals them,” and “Pro- 
hibition at its worst is better than license 
at its best.” The league, which was organized 
eleven years ago, co-operates with Christian 
reform organizations in various ways and fur- 
nishes literature and speakers to young peo- 
ple'’s societies, 
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Pulpitgrams 


RICHARD BRAUNSTEIN, Sharon, Conn. 


Selfishness with much can do little, but love 
with little can do much. 

It costs to follow Jesus Christ but it costs 
more not to follow him. 

We must co-operate before God can operate. 

The measure of our lives is not what we give 
but how much we have left. 

We have seen counterfeit Christians but we 
have never seen a counterfeit infidel. The rea- 
son for this is that a Christian is worth coun- 
terfeiting and an infidel is not. 

Our towns may be over-churched but even 
that is better than to have them over-movied. 

He who has nothing to give is poor, but he 
who has plenty and refuses to give is poor in- 
deed. The first may still be in grace, but the 
second is certainly in disgrace. 

Tithing means that a man pays ten cents 
into the treasury of God out of every dollar 
God permits him to earn and keeps ninety cents 
for himself. 

Tithing also means that a man gets nine dol- 
lars from God for every dollar God gets from 
man. 

A pessimist is an individual who blows out 
the light to see how dark it is. 

The wrong-doer is so close to us that even 
a policeman can see him. He is so far away 
from us that only God can understand him. 

An I. W. W. gathering may be an “Indus- 
trial Conference” but a gathering of Christians 
is a “Conference of Industry.” 

As Christian workers we are not asked to do 
the unnatural but we are expected to do the 
unusual. 

We will take off our hats to the past in re- 
spect but we will take off our coats to the fu- 
ture in work. , 

It is possible to give without loving, but it 
is impossible to love without giving. 

Worth while things always cost the most, but 
they are always worth more than they cost. 

Obstacles do not come between us and our 
work because obstacles are a part of our work. 

A man may be unable to do very much with 
his religion but it is certain he can not do any- 
thing without it. 

When we practice what we preach the talk- 
ers’ trust declares a dividend. 

It has been said, “the poet paints with words 
and the painter speaks with works.” The 
Christian does both, for he knows the combina- 


tion of the vision and the task, the doctrine) 


and the deed. 

The difference between “duty” and “love” is 
that the first represents Sinai and the second 
represents Calvary. 

The diplomat who can be silent in half a 
dozen languages is not half the asset to the 
world as the man who can speak the truth in 
one language. a ? 

THRIFTY HOUSEWIFE 

“Grocery butter is so unsatisfactory, dear,” 
said Mrs. Youngbride, “I decided today that we 
would make our own.” 

“Oh, did you?” said her husband. 

“Yes; I bought a churn and ordered butter- 
milk to be left here regularly. Won't it be 
nice to have really fresh butter?” 


(Continued from page 970) 


sized by use of the “box;” the fifth a simpl 
black and white ‘‘box” to advertise an entir: 
month’s sermon events; the sixth to advertis 
an Ingathering and Baptism of Children o1 
Christmas Day. The last shows how an ath 
letic event and a mission study event may b 
linked together for the purpose of interestins 
distinctly differing events and groups in th 
spiritual life of the church. 


We use many small cuts to add variety t 
our bulletins. These cuts may be obtaines 
through the Expositor and a half dozen othe 
places where small cuts are made. Some 
times we have as high as five or six cut 
in a single bulletin. 


Other Bulletin Features 


Dr. Robert Freeman, of the Presbyteria1 
Church, of Pasadena, California, frequent]; 
uses an entire page for what he calls ‘‘Devo 
tional Moments.” On this page he prints ; 
Bible text; a short talk and a suggested hym1 
for shut-ins to read at home. It also serve: 
for a devotional feature for his own peopl 
who actually come to church. The Rev. Bruc 
Wright and others do the same thing. 


My associate pastor, the Rev. O. R. Grattan 
who is chiefly responsible for the unique bul 
letin that St. Mark’s puts out each week, i 
the author of a beautiful two line verse tha 
we use at the top of our page devoted t 
morning and evening services: 


“My house shall be filled with music, wit] 
song, with praise and prayer, 

And the burdens of life shall be lifted from al 
who enter there.” 


One method of getting variety for thos 
larger churches that can afford it, is to hav 
an artist’s drawing made of the church stee 
ple, or of the church itself, and have tha 
made into a cut. This instead of the stif 
formal photographic cut of the church, add 
an artistic touch and gives variety. An ad 
visable feature, for those who can invest ; 
little money in cuts, is to have the various or 
ganizations of the church, such as the Kin 
dergarten, the Epworth League, the Praye 
Meetings, the Gymnasium Classes, the Mis 
sionary Societies, the babies of the Church 
the officials, photographed; then made _ int 
cuts and published from time to time in th 
bulletins. 

The weekly bulletin of any church is a1 
undeveloped gold mine; a Niagara of powe 
going to waste; a dead, or dying, institutio1 
that may not only have new life shot into it 
veins but that will in turn shoot new life int 
the veins of the church. 


There are several distinct things that th 
bulletin may be used for each week: As al 
inspiration to the people, as a spiritual im 
petus, as an advertising medium, as a calen 
dar of events, as an editorial forum, as a1 
opportunity to set new artistic standards i1 
the lives of the people, and as a link in ; 
golden chain, like the three links of Odd Fel 
lowship. One is the pastor in this trio, th 
other is the bulletin, and the third, the peo 
ple. : 
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PROVERBS 
All Sunshine Makes a Desert 517 


Proy. 1:32. The Arabs say, “All sunshine 


makes a desert.” And they ought to know, for 
they are familiar with vast tracts of sand on 
which nothing grows. Eliphaz says, in Job 
15:21, “In prosperity the destroyer shall come.” 
And Solomon says even more pointedly, in 
Prov. 1:32, “The prosperity of fools shall de- 
stroy them.” We need clouds and storms as 
well as sunshine.—Herald and Presbyter. 


The Penalty 518 


Prov. 7:22, 28. One Sunday evening Dr. 
Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh took for the 
lesson the seventh chapter of Proverbs, about 
the tempted youth and the ‘strange woman.” 
He read as far as the end of verse 9,—‘‘He 
went the way to her house, in the twilight, in 
the evening, in the black and dark night.” 
Then, without warning to the congregation, he 
Overleaped the intervening verses and resumed 
at verse 23, “Till a dart strike through his 
liver, as a bird hasteth to the snare, and 
knoweth not that it is for his life.’ Suddenly 
his hand was raised in a passionate gesture of 
appeal, and his voice rang out in a cry that 
penetrated to every corner of the church: 
“Stand up, some young man, and say Amen!” 

The thrill that went through the congrega- 
tion could almost be heard.—Record of Chris- 
tian Work. 


An Ancient Rule for Profiteers 519 


Proy. 11:26. John Spafford, one of the early 
Puritan settlers of Massachusetts, would know 
what to do and say if he were living in these 
days of sugar profiteers. There was a great 
scarcity of corn in his day. He and his neigh- 
bors were suffering for lack of it. He heard 
that a ship load of corn had come to Salem and 
he made a long journey to get some for his 
family. The owner refused to sell him any; 
he was holding it for a higher price. John 
pleaded for a little for his hungry family. The 
Merchant was obdurate and would sell him 
none. Then John cursed him to his face. The 
Merchant had him arrested for profane swear- 
ing. Brought before the justice, he owned up 
to the swearing, but denied that it was pro- 
fane, and quoted in his defense Proverbs 11:26: 
“He that withholdeth corn, the people shall 
curse him.” The justice discharged him and 
ordered the merchant to sell him all the corn 
he needed, at the regular price. 


Surely no one should envy the profiteers 
their unrighteous gains if with those gains 
there go the uttered or unexpressed curses of 

he people.—R. T. Cross in the Cleveland Plain 
ealer. 


A Soft Answer 520 


Prov. 15:1. “Yes,” said a manager of a de- 
partment store, ‘perhaps it does seem as if 
that girl at the complaint desk was too gentle 
and shy to handle the customers. I tell you, 
that’s exactly the sort of girl to put there. 
I’ve tried capable, hustling girls, and extra in- 
telligent girls. But you see, the average comer 
at the complaint desk isn’t trying to cheat the 
store. Most of the complainers are irriated. 
Things have gone wrong. They blame the 
store. They want to speak their mind, and 
when the girl tries to explain, and shows them 
they are in the wrong (they usually are, 
through making some mistake or other), it 
only tangles things up, and makes them 
angrier than ever. 

“Now, this kind of girl doesn’t explain, ex- 
cept in a very gentle, hesitating way. She 
lets them talk, and she looks shy and troubled, 
as she feels. Nine times out of ten the cus- 
tomer looks at her, and calms down, and is 
half ashamed of being angry before the com- 
plaint is finished. Why, I’ve known women go 
up there so angry they could hardly talk, and 
yet end by saying, ‘Never mind. It may have 
been partly my fault, of course. I’m sure 
you'll fix it right’—and the girl gets it all 
straightened out in her gentle way, and they 
are more than satisfied. Oh, it’s a great 
scheme! I hit on it by accident, because I 
hadn’t any other girl to put there one week. 
But I’ll never change back to any other kind 
of girl—no, sir!” 

If he had known his Bible as well as his 
business, he would have remembered a certain 
old proverb, “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” King Solomon never entered a' de- 
partment store, but in spite of the centuries 
his wisdom applies there, as this true story 
shows. 


The Eye of the Lord 521 


Prov. 15:3. Some years ago George Kennan, 
the famous traveler and explorer, in one of a 
series of articles on the Russian exile system 
for political prisoners, described the cells in 
the Strubatski fortress in which such prison- 
ers are first confined. 

In the door of each cell is an opening, com- 
manding every portion of the room, just large 
enough for a human eye. At any time that eye 
may appear, calm and inscrutable—nothing but 
the eye.. There is no corner in which to hide 
from it. Every act can be observed, every 
movement watched, and the effect on the pris- 
oner, guilty or not, is a nervous strain under 
which many break completely down. It is al- 
ways the eye, impersonal and terrible, stand- 
ing for an avenging law seeking evidence on 
which to condemn. 

“The eye of the Lord is in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good,” and the thought 
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is either terrible or blessed according to our 
view of God and our attitude toward him. If 
we think of the Almighty merely as a great 
ruler, the King of kings, whose chief aim is to 
uphold the majesty of his law, watchful for 
every slip, insistent that each shall bear the 
fullest penalty for every act, then no wonder 
if the thought of his all-seeing eye is more ter- 
rible than the eye of the watcher in the Stru- 
batski fortress is,to the Russian prisoner. 
But if we rise to the precious truth of the 
Fatherhood of God, then as his children we 
rejoice to think of his eye upon us, for it means 
comfort, protection, and help.—Lutheran Ob- 
server. 


A Word in Season 522 
Proy. 15:23. A young soldier had written a 
letter at the Y. M. C. A. “hut,” and came up to 
buy a stamp. A sudden inspiration came to 
the secretary as he said, “I am sure that 
Canadian girl of yours is one of the finest any 
young chap ever had; you ought to be a 
mighty fine fellow to be worthy of her.” The 
young soldier looked down and started for the 
door to post his letter, when, to the amaze- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. man, he tore up his 
letter. Next morning the soldier came up and 
explained, “I want to thank you,” he said, “for 
what you said to me yesterday. I have a splen- 
did gir] and she thinks I am all right; but that 
letter was for an appointment that would have 
brought me into sin and shame. If it hadn’t 
been for your kind words in the nick of time, I 
tremble to think what the result would have 
been.” 


A Word in Season 023 


Proy. 15:23. When Bishop Charles B. Mitch- 
ell was pastor of St. James Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Chicago, he was accustomed to 
play golf with a member of his congregation, 
a prominent business man, who was much ab- 
sorbed in money-making, and had never joined 
the church. 

Dr. Mitchell that day had rather a hard time; 
and his friend, who was a remarkably fine 
player, could not resist the temptation to re- 
fer to the preacher’s lack of skill while at the 
same time complimenting him on his ability 
in the pulpit. 

“Doctor,” said he, “if you could play golf as 
well as you can preach, you would beat us all.” 

An inspiration came to the pastor, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation he replied: 

“Mr. A- , if you were as good a Christian 
as you are a golf-player, how wonderfully God 
could use you!” 

The business man’s face dropped, but he 
made no reply to what was evidently a home 
thrust. 

At the dinner table that evening his wife 
ventured to ask the cause of her husband’s 
quiet and subdued manner. To her surprise he 
exclaimed: 

“Dr. Mitchell thrust a knife into me today, 
and it hurts.” 

“Why, my dear,” replied Mrs. A.——, “that’s 
very surprising. No man could be kinder than 
our pastor. I cannot see how he could say 
anything that would hurt your feelings.” 

Then the gentleman told what had happened 


on the golf grounds, which led to a long ani] 
serious conversation, ending with prayer and 
the complete dedication of that man’s life to 
Christ. 

A few Sundays after, he was received into 
the church, and soon developed into a most 
active Christian worker, consecrating his time 
and money to the higher things of life. In one 
year he gave no less than $100,000 to various 
religious purposes connected with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and Dr. Mitchell’s 
prophecy concerning him was amply fulfilled. 


The Field of the Sluggard 524 
Proy. 24:30-34. The other day I rode with 
a Canadian farmer past what seemed to me a 
beautiful field covered with the ox-eye daisy. 
My friend said to me: 
“T wouldn’t give a 
place.” 
“Why not?’ I asked. 
“The daisy is the worst enemy we have,” he 
said; “nothing will eat it. It is hardy, it does 
not yield to the severe winters. It has an im- 
mense productivity, and it is almost impossible 
to get rid of it. But,” he continued, “I had a 
bit of ground on my farm like that. Do you 
know how I got rid of them? Over and over 
again I plowed it, summer, spring and autumn. 
Whenever I could get to it, when the snow 
would allow in winter, I was there. Then I 
went about with my boys, and around the 
rocky places and the old stumps we gathered 
with our hands every single one of the daisies 


dollar for the whole 


that could not be reached by the plow. We 


carried them to the house and burned them in 
the fire. At the end of five years we were 
masters of the ground.” 

That is thoroughness, you see. 

“Now,” he said, “that man over there is 
anxious to make immediate profit from his 


farm, and he does not take any care of the © 


daisy. He cuts his hay with the daisy in it, and 
goes to town and gets lower prices for his hay 
because it is poisoned by the noxious weed. 
In a year or two so abundant will be the daisy 


that the whole farm will be under its control | 
and he can not give it away.”—Record of Chris- | 


tian Work. 


What Is His Son’s Name? 525 

Proy. 30:4. The late John Wilkinson, the 
founder of the Mildmay Mission to the Jews, 
had the following conversation with a vener- 
able Jew. “He came to my house and said 


to me, ‘I believe much about Christianity, but | 


I cannot believe that God has a Son.’ I re- 


plied, ‘I can quite understand your difficulty, © 


and have much sympathy with you; and indeed 
I would not believe it myself if your Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures did not teach the fact.’ I 
opened my Hebrew Bible and read to him 


Prov. 30:4: ‘Who hath gathered the winds in | 


Who hath bound the waters in a 
garment? Who hath established all the ends 
of the earth? What is his name?’ 
stopped for an answer, and the Jew replied at 
once—Jehovah—pronouncing it Adonai. ‘Now’ 
I said, ‘let me read on—‘And what is his Son’s 
name, if thou canst tell?’ He shook his head 
and said, ‘I cannot tell.’ I then said, ‘But 
happily I can tell, his name is Jesus’. "— 
Friends’ Witness. 5 


his fists? 
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ECCLESIASTES 
Judgment Delayed 526 


Ecel. 8:11. An irreligious farmer in one of 
the western states, who gloried in his irre- 
ligion, wrote a letter to a local weekly news- 
paper in such terms as these: “Sir, I have been 
trying an experiment with a field of mine. [ 
ploughed it on Sunday. I planted it on Sun- 
day. I dressed it only on Sunday. I reaped it 
on Sunday . I carted the crop home on Sun- 
day to my barn. And now, Mr. Editor, what is 
the result? I have more bushels to the acre 
in that field than any of my neighbors have 
had this October.” He expected some applause 
from the editor, who did not, perhaps, himself 
profess to be a specially religious man. But 
underneath the letter, on eagerly opening his 
paper, he found printed this short but sig- 
nificant sentence: “God does not always settle 
‘his accounts in October.” 


Bread on the Waters 527 


Eecel. 11:1. A citizen of Syracuse, New York, 
some twenty years ago befriended a boy who 
was having difficulties in getting an education 
by giving him employment in keeping his 
lawn mowed and speaking occasional words of 
encouragement. In July last Bishop E. L. Wal- 
dorf went to Syracuse to preach one of his 
first sermons as a bishop of the church. In the 
course of the sermon the bishop stated that 
in the audience was a man to whom he wished 
to acknowledge publicly his indebtedness for 
the aid given him during his youthful struggles 
for an education and to say that the kindness 
then shown had never been forgotten.—Sunday 
School Journal. 


Bread on the Waters 528 


Keel. 11:1. A boy was toiling uphill with 
a heavy basket on a sultry August day. When 
he was about half way up a gentleman over- 
took him, noted how he struggled with his 
load, and said, “Let me help you.” He took 
the basket and carried it to the top of the hill. 


“Thank you, I can carry it now very well,” 
said the boy. 

Twenty years passed, and an old man gat in 
his armchair, looking anxiously into the open 
fire. The door bell rang. The visitor said, 
“My name is Greer, of Greer, Miller & Co.” 
Then in a tone of deep sympathy he said, “Mr. 
Mason, I learned tonight that you are finan- 
cially embarrassed. Tell me frankly. If it is 
so, I want to help you.” “It is so,’ said the old 
man sadly. ‘How much will save you? Will 
$20,000?” The astonished, speechless old man 
could only nod assent. “Then put away your 
anxiety. You shall have it tomorrow. And 
now you wish to know why I, a comparative 
stranger, have made this offer. It is because 
twenty years ago, when I was a poor boy, 
struggling up hill with a load beyond my 
strength, you kindly gave me a lift. You do 
not know how often that kind deed sank like 
a living seed in my heart. Often afterwards, 
as I met you in the street, though you had 
forgotten me, and perhaps the deed, I longed 
to do something in return. And now I rejoice 
in the opportunity.”—The Christian Herald. 


Pitcher Broken at the Fountain 529 
Eeel. 12:6. While lunching in a fig orchard 
at Sileh, I noticed the women and girls of 
a neighboring village come to a fountain close 
by to wash their clothes and fill their pitchers. 
It is needless to say that carrying a pitcher 
Eastern fashion is one of the fine arts. These 
women poised their pitchers on their heads, 
and walked with naked feet over the rough, 
uneven, stony path without hesitation and 
without steadying the pitchers with their 
hands. But the broken earthenware around 
the fountain proved that, however steady and 
careful they are, accidents will happen. My 
thoughts instinctively reverted to the passage 
in Solomon’s description of old age, where he 
says: “Or the pitcher be broken at the foun- 
tain.” (Eccl. 12:6). So, however carefully 
life may be lived, it often comes to an end 
suddenly.—Garvin Kirkham. 


Preacher’s Scrap Book 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
“He being dead, yet speaketh.” Heb. 11:4. 
The Influence of a Great Man 530 


The day that Theodore Roosevelt was buried 
said Dr. Lyman Abbott, two newsboys were 
heard talking about the dead ex-President. 
One of them said, “Well, he is dead and now 
I can never vote for him.” The other replied, 
“Naw, but you can be like him, can’t yer?” 
The influence that.a good man exerts is not 
buried with him. 


The Influence of Written Words 531 


Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, England, once re- 
ceived as his guest a Japanese gentleman, 
who had become a Christian. 

One night, Dr. Dale asked this man what led 
him to become a Christian. The answer was 
that as a Confucian he studied the works of 
Confucius for many years, but he was greatly 
perplexed and dissatisfied. A Japanese con- 
vert to Christianity gave him a Bible, and 


OF INFLUENCE 


asked him to read it. This he did, until one 
day he came to 1 Corinthians and began to 
read the glorious thirteenth chapter. He was 
charmed, and read the chapter through. “I 
had never read or dreamed of a morality like 
that,” said he. “I felt that it was above the 
reach of the human race, that it must have 
come from heaven and that the man who wrote 
that chapter must have received the light from 
God. And then I read the Gospel of John, and 
the words of Christ filled me with wonder. 
They were not to be resisted. I could not re- 
fuse him my faith.” Hence he became a Chris- 
tian. 
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A boys’ club was formed several years ago 
in connection with a Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Boston. The far-reaching results of 
its influence among immigrant children have 
since become clear. Many of the boys, en- 


Influence. of a Leader 
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couraged by their leader, continued their edu- 
cation instead of going to work at an early age 
as others of their comrades did. The alumni 
of that club include a doctor, a dentist, an at- 
torney, a high school principal, a professor of 
Latin at Harvard, a writer on a New York 
daily, a man who has made his fortune in the 
sugar trade, and a judge of the juvenile court. 
Very nearly all its members achieved distinc- 
tion.—W. J. Hart. 


$ 


Silent Influence O38 


An American teacher was employed in Japan 
on the understanding that during school hours 
he should not utter a word on the subject of 
Christianity. The engagement was faithfully 
kept, and he lived before his students the 
Christ-life, but never spoke of it to them. Not 
a word was said to influence the young men 
committed to his care. But so beautiful was 
his character, and so blameless his example, 
that forty of the students, unknown to him, 
met in a grove and signed a secret covenant 
to abandon idolatry. Twenty-five of them en- 
tered the Kioto Christian training school, and 
some of them are now preaching the Gospel 
which their teacher had unconsciously com- 
mended.—Missionary Review of the World. 


Influence for Evil 534 


A lad of eight years had been started quite 
young to the Sunday School, and had become 
passionately fond of the man who was his 
teacher. One day he saw his teacher enter a 
saloon. So utterly astonished was he that he 
stepped quietly up to the door, and peeping 
in, saw him drink three glasses of beer. The 
lad went home and told his mother, but a 
wound was inflicted that day on a sensitive 
soul which was never healed. To the day of 
his death at thirty-two, no amount of entreaty 
or exhortation ever succeeded in getting him 
again into a Sunday School, and very rarely 
did he ever cross the threshold of a church. 
During his fatal illness a devoted minister 
succeeded in leading him to see his error, and 
confess faith in Christ.—Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate. f 


BD 

Some years ago there was in India a mis- 
sionary who could not learn the language of 
the people. After several years of fruitless ef- 
fort, he asked to be recalled, frankly stating 


that he had not sufficient intellect for the mis- 
sionary service. 


Influence of a Life 


At once a dozen missionaries petitioned the 
Home Board not to grant his request, because 
the man’s goodness was so deep and broad that 
he had more personal influence over the un- 
converted natives than any other missionary 
at the station. 


When a converted native was ‘asked, on his 
examination for baptism, ‘“‘What is it to be a 
Christian?” he replied promptly: 


“Tt is to be like Mr. ,’ naming the good 
missionary. 


The board kept the missionary in India, 
though he never preached a sermon, and spoke 
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only a few words of the native tongue. When 
he died, scores of native Christians, and hun- 
dreds of those who still clung to the faith of 
their fathers, said: “A good man has depart- 
ed,” and sincerely mourned his death. 


Great learning is within the reach of only a 
few, but all can make the effort to live such 
lives as will prove a blessing to those about 
them. 


Influence of Example 536 


A beautiful statue once stood in the market 
place of an Italian city. It was the statue of 
a Greek girl. A ragged, uncombed little street 
child, coming across the statue in her play, 
stopped and gazed at it in admiration. She 
was captivated by it. She gazed long and loy- 
ingly. Moved by a sudden impulse, she went 
home and washed her face and combed her 
hair. Another day she stopped again before 
the statue and admired it, and she got a new 
idea. Next day her tattered clothes were 
washed and mended. Each time she looked at 
the statue she found something in its beauties 
until she was a transformed child. You re- 
member that text, “Looking unto Jesus.”— 
Treasury of Religious Thoughts. 


A Mother’s Influence 537 


A distinguished man was introduced at a 
great public meeting as a “self-made man.” 
Instead of appearing gratified at this tribute, 
it seemed to throw him for a few minutes into 
a “brown study.” Afterward they asked him 
the reason for the way in which he received 
the announcement. 


“Well,” said the great man, “it set me think | 
ing that I was not really a self-made man.” 


“Why,” they replied, “did you not begin to 
work in a store when you were ten or twelve?” 


“Yes,” he said, ‘‘but it was because my moth- 
er thought I ought early to have the educating 
touch of business.” 


“But, then,” they urged, “you were always 
such a great reader, devouring books when a 
boy.” 


“Yes,” he replied, “but it was because my 
mother led me to do it, and at her knee she 
had me give an account of the book after I 
had read it. I don’t know about being a self- 
made man. J/think my mother had a great 
deal to do with it.” 


“But then,” they urged again, “your integrity 
was your own.” 


“Well, I don’t know about that. One day @ 
barrel of apples had come to me to sell out by 
the peck, and after the manner of some store 
keepers, I put the specked ones at the botto 
and the best ones on top. My mother called m 
and asked me what I was doing. I told her 
and she said, ‘Tom, if you do that you will b 
a cheat.’ And I did not do it. I think m 
mother had something to do with my integ- 
rity. And on the whole, I doubt whether I any 
a self-made man. I think my mother hae 
something to do with making me anything | 
am of any character or usefulness.”—Baptis 
Outlook. } 


| 


A Woman’s Influence 538 

“You've got a mighty nice mother,” said the 
mailcarrier, meeting on the lawn the young son 
of a house where he had just left the daily 
packet of letter and papers. 

“QO course, that’s my opinion,” acquiesced 
the tall boy comfortably, and then bethought 
himself to ask curiously, “What makes you 
think so?” 

“Oh, she always has a ‘Good morning,’ or a 
pleasant word of some kind if she catches a 
glimpse of me. Lots of people treat the post- 
man as if he were a post sure enough, and 
deaf and dumb as one, and the rest’—the 
shoulders under the heavy bag shrugged a 
little—“‘oh, you ought to hear the ratings I get 
for tracking up clean steps and leaving muddy 
footprints on porches! A carrier has such a 
_good chance to pick his way in muddy weather, 
you know, and so much time to stop and clean 
his feet at every door.” 

The last word came as the gray uniform 
reached the sidewalk and vanished around the 
corner on its beat, and the incident was but 
one of those little wayside sermons that come 
to us continually if we will but hear them. 
How many people supposed that the postman 
cared for a cheery word? How often do we 
remember that the milkman, the errand boy, 
the host of daily hurried callers at our door 
are not machines, but fellow mortals, and en- 
titled to a kindly word or expression of inter- 
est as they come and go? It is so easy to fret 
at the marring footsteps, and to forget the 
man travelling wearily through the mud and 
rain!—Forward. 


The Mistress of the Manse 539 


S. F. B. Morse, the inventor of the electric 
telegraph, and Cyrus Field, who laid the cable 
from shore to shore, were her sons. John 
Hancock, who wrote the first signature to the 
Declaration of Independence, and seven others 
who followed hard behind, drew their love of 
liberty from her side. Horatio Nelson, the 
pride of the British navy, and Adoniram Jud- 
son, the first Baptist missionary, were her off- 
spring. Henry Clay and Edward Everett rep- 
resent her talking ability in the forum, and 
Henry Ward Beecher, Richard S. Storrs, and 
Charles H. Spurgeon, in the pulpit. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, who hung the dome of St. Paul’s 
in air, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great 
artist, are her sponsors in stone and on can- 
vas. Ben Jonson and Addison, Goldsmith and 
Coleridge, Cowper and Tennyson, Lowell and 
‘Holmes, Thompson and Wesley and Heber em- 
balm her in song. Ingersoll, who defied the 
God she enthroned, must still love her, though 
‘Slighting her Saviour. In the study she gave 
us Alford and Bengel, Matthew Henry and T. 
-K. Cheyne, and Ellicott to write our commen- 
taries. She gave us Dean Stanley and Canon 
Farrar and Edward Robinson to trace the Re- 
deemer’s footprints through Palestine; Agassiz 
and Jenner, Tristram and Linnaeus in the 
ealms of science, Bancroft and Froude, Hal- 
lam and Parkman to write our histories. She 
ave the republic a Cleveland and Arthur for 
e White House, a Levi P. Morton and Aaron 
Burr to preside over the Senate as Vice Presi- 


dents, Secretary Hughes 
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in the Cabinet and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, who made the emanci- 
pator himself a logical candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The mistress of the manse is the wo- 
man these named called mother. 


The Lasting Obligation 540 


1 Cor. 4:7 


What hast thou that thou did’st not receive? 

“T don’t owe a dollar in the world?” said a 
man complacently as a reason for not con- 
tributing to a worthy cause. “I try to live 
even, asking nothing and owing nothing. If 
other people would do the same there would 
be no need of so many calls for help. I don’t 
owe a dollar in the world.” 

“T don’t believe you have one that you don’t 
owe,” promptly replied his friend. ‘For every- 
thing you-have and everything you are that is 
of any value you are indebted to the past or to 
the present, to heaven or to earth, for more 
than you will ever pay. Repudiate your debt, 
if you like, but never tell me that in this age of 
safe homes, protected rights, and Christian 
civilization you are not debtor both to God and 
to man. Why, man, you owe more than a whole 
lifetime of unselfish usefulness will ever re- 


pay!” 
A Light in the Face 41 
2 Corse 121 

In every foreign land I saw much that was 
good, but there were some things that were 
not good that stayed with me. I saw the Old 
Testament enacted in Calcutta. We went with 
Bishop Fletcher and some others to Kalighat 
to see the sacrifice at high noon. Little lambs 
came for sacrifice, flowers put upon their 
heads! It was the Old Testament idea of sat- 
isfying a god; not our God; they had their own 
god, and satisfied him with the blood of the 
sacrifice. And as I turned from that place I 
walked down a long line of beggars, more than 
a hundred beggars, in every stage of physical 
suffering and distress, holding out their hands 
when they had hands—when they did not, hold- ° 
ing out receptacles in their arms,—to receive 
the money that we might drop into them. And 
I saw suddenly another sacrifice, a Man, and 
I saw him die that this daily sacrifice and dis- 
tress need never be again. 

I went from Kalighat to a school for Indian 
boys, keen, perfectly great. I heard them sing, 
I heard them read. I heard a lad recite Paul’s 
address at Aathens. A Parsee, still a Parsee 
but interested and a student of all religions, 
who stood beside us, said very quietly: 

“What they have been taught has put a new 
light in their faces.’-—Margaret Slattery. 

In writing to the Corinthians Paul refers to 
the thanks given by many persons. Prof. M. R. 
Vincent calls attention to the fact that the last 
word in Greek is really faces; “the cheerful 
countenances being an offering of thanks to 
God.” 


Happiness 542 


Luke 12:15 
A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth. 
J. D. Jones said at Northfield: 
When sometimes the devil tries to persuade 


me that the reason I am gloomy or unhappy 
is because of some outer event that has hap- 
pened to me or may happen to me, I like to re- 
member that Solomon had all his heart’s de- 
sire, that it took chapters of the Bible to give 
a catalog of all his possessions, and yet when 
it came to summing up his life, he summed it 
up by saying: “All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” And I like to compare him with Paul, 
who had nothing except shipwrecks, and 
scourgings, starving and cold, responsibility 
and anxiety over the churches, and yet who 
when his time came to go was able to say: 


I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give to me at that day; and not to me 
only, but also to all them that have loved his 
appearing. 

Dr. Jones is saying what many a man of to- 
day is discovering, that effort is more satisfy- 
ing than possession, that struggle gives more 
pleasure than achievement. He emphasizes the 
thought by adding: One essential of happiness 
is that there should be still something you 
want with all your soul that you haven’t got. 


As Paul puts it, “Not that I have already ob- 
tained ... but I press on.” And that he says 
in the letter that is full of “joy and rejoice.” 


Thank Offering 
Psa. 116:12 


“Why does she constantly rub her left arm?” 
asked one member of an audience of another, 
as she looked up at the medical missionary 
who speaking. “Rheumatism,” whispered her 
friend laconically. “She made a five hundred 
dollar thank offering for it. One day she was 
operating in India. She was very tired and 
very hot, but an urgent call came to her from 
the village. She rushed out to meet it and 
afterwards developed rheumatism in her left 
arm. She was so thankful that it was not in 
her right arm and so did not prevent her from 
* operating, that she made the five hundred dol- 
lar thank offering. 


“Her salary is only $700 a year, and she can 
not give the entire $500 in one year, but that 
is the amount she has determined to give.” 

The friend was silent as she looked at her 
own two strong arms, and wondered how she 
could express her gratitude in terms of thanks- 
giving.—Missionary Review of World. 
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Witnesses 
Acts 8:4 


Sir William Macgregor was asked why the 
progress of Mohammedanism in West Africa 
was so much more rapid than that of Chris- 
tianity. He replied, “It’s just this: every Mo- 
hammedan regards himself as a missionary; 
the majority of Christians think it is another 
man’s work.” 5 


544 


The Things of Caesar 545 


Mark 12:17 
“Yes, indeed,” agreed the young man apolo- 


getically, “I know the cause is very fine, and 
my wife and I would love to contribute to it— 
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largely. But you know how it is these days; 
everything is going up—living expenses, taxes, 
even the books and magazines. We've got to 
call a halt and cut down somewhere.” 


“So you are going to cut down on church and 
charities?” said the visitor quietly. “Going to 
do what you consider to be your duty as an 
honest citizen, Bob, by rendering unto Caesar 
‘the things that are Caesar’s’? But what about 
the other half of the quotation? What are you 
going to do about that—‘and to God the things 
that are God’s’?” 

The young man smiled rather shamefacedly. 


“Well, you see, Mr. Nairn,” he said, “Caesar | 
has a way of insisting on his payments; you 
know that. What’s more, he names the sum 
he wants, with very little regard to the ques- 
tion whether you can afford to pay.” 


“But you go on buying Caesar’s things.” 
“Yes, I suppose we do.” 
“Couldn’t you go without?” 


Bob Brooks hesitated for a minute; then he | 
gave another half-embarrassed little laugh. 


“T suppose we could, some of them,” he said. | 
“Only people don’t; they say, ‘Isn’t this ter-— 
rible?? Then they groan and pay for it.” 

“And could you really afford to go without 
the things that the church and charities stand 
for? I am putting it on the lowest plane, of 
course, but even on that plane could you afford 
to let those things go out of your community . 
and out of your own personal life? Of course, 
I came to you today about some people in 
Europe, but the men who came to you about | 
the Church Fresh Air Fund said that you made | 
just the same excuse. It is all the same in the. 
end; it simmers down to the same question, 
Who is going to be the preferred creditor in> 
your affairs, Caesar or God? | 

“And while you’re thinking that over, Bob, 
let me add a sort of postscript thought: Sup- | 
pose a man has two creditors. One of thea 
puts him on his honor as to how much he shall | 
pay, and when. The other keeps sending | 
round his collectors and his salesman (notice | 
that, Bob) every few days. 


“It might be easy, but would you call it 
either chivalrous or sportsmanlike to say, ‘Oh, | 
well, since that first man isn’t bothering me, | 
Y’ll just cut out his payments altogether’?”— 
Youth’s Companion. | 


Church Printing 


Gift Booklets, Special Cards 
and Folders 


Just tell us that you are interested 
and we will send you free samples. 


We print the single and duplex en- 
velopes and all sorts of specialties 
for use in church work. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Mothers’ Day 


e 


The significance of Mothers’ Day rests upon 
‘the worthiness of our mothers. The persist- 
-ence of the day and its observance looks to- 
ward our own greater value to the world after 
a heart review of maternal love and care. So, 
whether we look backward or forward, a pro- 
per celebration of Mothers’ Day has benefits; 


an added respect for self by virtue of giving 
'mother a proper place in grateful memory and 
sincere esteem. 


Mothers’ Day gives us, fellow pastors, op- 
‘portunity to preach on such important themes 
as Our Debt to Motherhood, Social Purity, 
‘Family Religion, Duties of Children to Par- 
ents, etc. The day, this second Sunday of 
May, comes on the 14th this year. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes 479 


__ Honoring Father and Mother: Ex. 20:12; 
merov. 30:11. 

| The Ene'reling Love and Loyalty of Mother: 
“And the man called his wife’s name Eve; 


because she was the mother of all living.” 
Gen. 3:20. 


The Power of Purity: 
Tim. 5:22. 


The Blessing of Purity: “Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God.” Matt. 
mp: 8. 

_ The Mother Love: “Can a woman forget 
her child?” Isa. 49:15. 


_ An Anxious Mother: “Then came to him 
the mother of the sons of Zebedee.” 


“Keep thyself pure.” 


Matt. 
20:20. 
The High Mission of the Mother: “Behold 


Kinz Solomon with his crown wherewith his 
mother crowned him.” Sol. Song 3:11. 


Prre in Thought and Speech: 
of the pure are pleasant words.” 


“The words 
Prov. 15:26. 


’ Purity of Imagination: “Whatsoever things 
are pure think on these _ things.” 
Phil. 4:8. 


A Mother’s Wages: “Take this child and 
furse it for me and I will give thee thy 
Wages.” Exodus 2:9. 


_ A Holy Family: “Behold, I and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me.” Isa. 8:18. 


_ Our Debt to Motherhood: “Render, there- 
fore, to all their dues, honor to whom honor.” 
Rom. 13:17. 


God and Motherhood: “For God command- 
¢ Honor thy father and mother.” 


? THE HOMILETIC YEAR—May 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


-and there comes to the son or daughter also. 
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Memorial Day 
Releloleeleleleole: 


Mothers’ Day © 


450 
Psa. 


My Mother 

“Thou shalt still bring forth fruit.” 
92:14. 

I am thinking of an Elect Lady who sat in 
her invalid chair at ninety-three, with veiled 
eyes and palsied hands; but superannuated? 
Oh, no! I hear her now, singing in a quaver- 
ing voice: - 


“On Jordan’s rugged banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie. 

O the transporting, rapturous scene, 
That rises to my sight! 

Sweet fields arrayed in living green 
And rivers of delight!” 


By the sweet influence of her overcoming 
faith and patience she was unconsciously 
bringing forth fruit in her old age. It was 
more than thirty years ago that she turned 
the bend in the road; but many a time, climb- 
ing the pulpit stairs, I have felt her dear 
hand on my shoulder and heard her saying 
just as she used to, “My son, the Lord be 
with you.” 

What a heritage! She being dead yet speak- 
eth. I wonder was this in the mind of the 
Master when he said, ‘He that liveth and be- 
l'eveth on me shall never die’?—Reyv. David 
James Burrell, D. D. 


481 
in earth and 


The Family of God 


“Of whom the whole family 
heaven is named.” Eph. 3:15. 

Our Divine Father built the earth and heav- 
ens as a sanctuary for his children. When 
the earthly home was finished, he called it 
“very good.” It must have been an hour of 
supreme interest when man became a living 
soul and the house of Eden had an inhabitant. 

I. The Father God could not bestow his 
affection upon planets, forces, laws or worlds, 
for they could not reciprocate his love. He 
longed for beings in his own image and like- 
ness, who could know and love him as he 
loved them and be companions in his house- 
hold forever. We are aware that this planet 
is only a temporary residence, a vestibule to 
the permanent palace in the heavens. 

II. The whole family of God is in two great 
divisions, but dwelling in one great mansion 
home. Some are in the lower story; others in 
the higher outlook, but all have the family 
resemblance and joy, being born not of the 
flesh or the will of man, but of God. He sends 
the spirit of his Son into our hearts so we may 
delight to cry, “Abba, Father,’ and to say 
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when we pray, “Our Father, who art in 


heaven.” 

III. There are many figures used in speak- 
ing of the Church of the living God. It is 
called a building fitly framed together, a tree 
spreading its branches over the earth, a vine 
laden with fruit, a body with many members, 
a bride with the bridegroom; but the idea of 
a family is the nearest and dearest of all 
other comparisons. After being tenants here, 
we will become residents yonder, where an- 
gels will join the family and sing with us, 
“Unto him be glory and honor and power for- 
ever and ever.’—Rev. E. W. Caswell, D. D. 


Before the Queen 482 

When in England many years ago, Phillips 
Brooks was called to preach before royalty. 
Afterward, visiting with acquaintances who 
had been present on the occasion, he was 
complimented on his poise. 

“Why,” said an Hnglish clergyman, “if I had 
stood up to preach before the king I should 
have been so nervous I should scarcely have 
been able to proceed. Didn’t you feel at all 
disturbed?” 

“Not at all,” responded the famous Ameri- 
can. “I have preached before my mother.” 


Proud of His Regiment 483 

Among the many Christmas gifts received 
by a bright little boy was an imitation military 
uniform. The youngster put it on, and went 
out into the street, where he marched proudly 
up and down, attracting the attention of the 
passers-by. Finally, a soldier came along, 
and turning to the boy asked, in a kindly tone, 
“To what regiment do you belong, laddie?” 
The word “regiment” was new to the child. 
He hesitated a moment, as if trying to grasp 
its significance, and then, with an air of pride, 


replied, ‘To mother’s regiment.” “That’s 
right, my boy,” replied the soldier. “Never be 
ashamed of your regiment.” 

Monument to Mother’s Prayers 484 


A remarkable sanctuary is the Cadle Taber- 
nacle dedicated in Indianapolis in 1921. In 
floor plan and general arrangement it is a 
structure of the tabernacle type made familiar 
in the campaigns of Mr. Sunday and other 
evangelists. But instead of the usual wooden 
construction, this building is in permanent 
brick and stucco with an artistic facade of 
the Spanish mission style. The floor area is 
40,000 square feet and the seating capacity is 
10,000. The cost of ground and building is 
said to be above $300,000, and the _ entire 
charge is borne by E. Howard Cadle, who 
built the edifice as a memorial of his mother’s 
prayers for him to which he attributes his 
salvation from the curse of drink. Eight years 
ago Mr. Cadle was a penniless outcast, and 
being of the grace of God what he now is, he 
provides in this way for the proclamation of 
the good news which saved him. Gospel serv- 
ices are to be held in the building every Sun- 
day afternoon. For the first six months the 
preacher was the well known and beloved 
Presbyterian evangelist, Dr. W. E. Biederwolf. 


Mother-Love 485 
God chose an angel and sent him down from 
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heaven to find the most beautiful thing on 
earth, and bear it back to him. | 
The angel came, and saw the flowers, “God's | 
thoughts in bloom,’—roses, and carnations, 
pansies and lilies, and said, “These are the | 
fairest things of time, I will take them back | 
with me.” 
A little later he met a child, just unfolding | 
into wondrous beauty; her laugh rippled like 
the water over, the bed of the brook; her 
smile chased away the gloom and the shadow. 
“There is nothing in all the world sweeter © 
than the smile of an innocent child; I will | 
bear that back with me.” 
Traveling on, the angel came to a lowly 
home in the valley. Peace and happiness 
made their abode beneath the roof. The 
mother sat in the doorway, and on her knee 
her little babe. The angel watched the 
mother’s anxious solicitude for her little one, 
dearer to her than her own life, and he said: | 
“This is the fairest thing of earth; I will take | 
‘love’ back with me to Heaven.” a 
He came to the portals, but lo, the flowers ¥ 
had faded and were dead, the fragrance de- | 
parted, their beauty no more. He looked for 
the smile of the child, but it had changed into 
a scowl, the face was no longer fair to look | 
upon; its charms had gone. Then the angel! 
turned to the mother’s love, and lo, it was 
unchanged, strong, deep, abiding, eternal. 
The greatest thing in this world is the love’ 
of a mother for her child. Times may change; | 
failure may came; friends may leave; sin may) j 
mar, but the mother’s love never changes,, 
never fails, never dies. It is the erent call 
thing in the world! 


Dishonorable Honor 486) 

He endowed a chair in a college and it was) 
called by his name, and he often referred to |, 
it as an honor to be thus linked up with the 
worthy patrons of learning. At the same time — 
his poor father and mother were living in a ~ 
sorry little shack with the meagerest furnish-) 
ings and hardly enough to eat. They had) 
skimped and saved to send him to this same 
college; and now he was honoring the college 
instead of the parents who had _ put hin) 
through that institution. “But if any provid-) 
eth not for his own, and especially for his) 
own household, he hath denied the faith, anc 
is worse than an infidel.” | 


0 Little Mother of Mine 48% 
Sometimes in’ the hush of the evening hou) 
When the shadows creep from the west, 
I think of the twilight song you sang 
And the boy you lulled to rest; 
The wee little boy with the tousled head, 
That long, long ago was thine; 
I wonder if sometimes you long for that bam 
O little mother of mine! 


And now he has come to man’s estate, 
Grown stalwart in body and strong, 
And you’d hardly know that he was the la» 
Whom you lulled with your slumber song 
The years have altered the form and the life 
But his heart is unchanged by time, 
And still he is only the boy as of old, 

O little mother of mine! 
—Walter H. Brown. | © 


Quotations for Mothers’ Day 488 


“Let France have good mothers and she will 
have good sons.’”—Napoleon. 


: “Unhappy is the man to whom his mother 
_ has not made all other mothers venerable.”— 
- Richter. 

i “Tf I had all the mothers I ever saw to 
i choose from, I would have chosen you.’’—Car- 
f lyle. 

“In memory she stands apart from all oth- 
‘ers, purer, doing more, and living better than 
) any other woman.”—Alice Cary. 
{ “All I am my mother made 

Quincy Adams. 

“All that I am or hope to be I owe to my 
angel mother.”’—Lincoln. 


me.”’—John 


My Mother 
My Mother—The woman who glorified all 


}| womanhood by the purity of her purpose, the 


loyalty of her spirit, the sweetness of her liv- 
ing and the choice vigor of her faith. 

_ My Mother—The friend whose every breath 
_Was sympathy, whose ever thought was kind- 
“ness, whose every deed was service. 

My Mother—The teacher whose specialty 
was the love of the Spirit, and who had 


}) learned her pedagogy in the vivid school of 


| experience. 

| My Mother—The comforter whose hands 
‘upon my wounded body and whose words of 
tender optimism to my distressed soul were 


1 alike the perfection of helpfulness. 


| My Mother—The citizen whose fidelity in her 
' tasks left a legacy of high example for men 

_ and women to follow in public and in private. 
'. My Mother—The saint who talked with her 
Master Christ each day in simple natural in- 
tercourse, and into whose calm heart fell per- 
_Petually the convincing sunshine of a Higher 
_ World.—Rev. Herbert A. Jump. 


Mother’s Day 


Let every day be Mother’s Day— 
Make roses grow along her way 
And beauty everywhere. 
Oh never let her eyes be wet 
With tears of sorrow or regret, 
And never cease to care! 
Come grown up children and rejoice 
That you can hear your mother’s voice. 
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A day for her? For you she gave 

Long years of love and service brave. 
For you her youth was spent; 

There was no weight of hurt or care 

Too heavy for her strength to bear, 
She followed where you went; 

Her courage and her love sublime 

You could depend on all the time. 


—Hdgar Guest. 


A Tribute 491 


_ A great company were gathered in the audi- 
torium for the evening service. There were 
Men and women gray and bent, because the 

ears had been long and full of care. There 
Were young men and women with the morning 
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glow upon their faces. Here and there sat a 
little child, and over all brooded the Sabbath 
hush. 

Then softly into the silence began to steal 
the notes of a song. Tenderly, yearningly, 
almost caressingly, it came: 

“O mother, when I think of thee, 
"Tis but a step to Calvary.” 

The silence deepened into a solemn still- 
ness, as all the love and the longing, the joy 
and the sorrow, the disappointment and the 
achievement of the years poured themselves 
into the singer’s voice. Again it came: 

“OQ mother, when I think of thee, 
"Tis but a step to Calvary, 

Thy gentle hand is on my brow, 
’Tis leading me to Jesus now.” 

Then, as if the audience were but one great 
hungry heart, hungry for mother, heads bow- 
ed, eyes closed and song and singer were for- 
gotten. The sweetest face in all the world 
came back and with that face, a life. The 
long years gave up their store, and a little 
child, a youth, a man was once again with 
mother. Then, the heart made answer, the 
common heart of the great, bowed audience 
made answer to the song: 

““Yes, mother, when I think of thee, 

’Tis but a step to Calvary,’” 
and thence to Calvary’s God.—A. B. Lamor- 
eaux. 


Baby’s Skies 492 


“The baby has no skies 

But mother’s eyes, 

Nor any God above 

But mother’s love. 
His angel sees the Father’s face, 
But he the mother’s, full of grace.” 


God and Mother 493 


An old minister wrote in his ninetieth year 
something like this: “God came to me first 
in my mother. He could not have come to 
me in any other way to bless me, so he put 
his love and tenderness and purity and grace 
and sweetness into my mother, and she re- 
vealed it tome. After a while I began to know 
God in other ways. learning to trust him and 
to lean upon him. Now in my old age my 
mother has gone, but God remains; and what 
my mother was to me in my infancy, God is 
to me in my old age.” What I want you to 
see in these words is, that the only way God 
has of getting to your children, or revealing 
his love for them, is through you. The Jew- 
ish rabbis used to say that “God could not 
be everywhere, so he made mothers.” 


A Mother’s Prayer Answered 494 

A Highland widow, unable to pay her rent, 
was threatened with eviction. She set out one 
day with her only child to walk ten miles 
over the mountain to the home of friends. 
When she started the weather was warm and 
bright, but on the mountain she was caught 
in, a terrible snowstorm. She was found the 
next day at the summit of the pass, where the 
storm was fiercest, lying in the snow, stripped 
almost to nakedness, dead. In a _ sheltered 
nook near by was her child, safe and well, 
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wrapped in the clothes his mother had taken 
from her own body. Many years later the 
son of the minister who conducted that moth- 
er’s burial service, himself a minister, was 
taking the evening worship in a Glasgow 
church. The night was stormy with snow. 
The congregation was small. The circum- 
stances of the weather recalled the story he 
had often heard his father tell of that moth- 
er’s love, and, in his sermon the minister 
told that story. Later he was called to the 
bed-side of a dying man, whom he did not 
recognize. The man said to him: “You do 


not know me, but I know you. I have lived 
in Glasgow many years. I have never at- 
tended a church. The other day I happened 
to pass your door as the snow came down, 
I heard the singing and I slipped into a back 
seat. There I heard the story of the widow 
and her son.” Then, with great emotion, he 
added, “I am that son. Never did I forget my 
mother’s love, but I never saw the love of 
Christ in giving himself for me until now. It 
was God made you teli that story. My mother 
did not die in vain. Her prayer is answered.” 
—Norman McLeod. 


Memorial Day 


Did ever a President of the United States 
lead in public prayer before the day when Mr. 
Harding, beside the bier of the unknown sol- 
dier at Arlington, ended his funeral oration 
by reciting with deepest reverence “the Prayer 
our Lord taught us?” 

We remember no other such instance. And 
certainly in years to come this President’s 
prayer on so solemn an occasion will not be 
outside the memory of Americans. It gave 
a touch of sublime attestation to his pledge, 
spoken just before, that this nation of ours 
shall evermore be consecrated to such a bro- 
therhood of man—such a universal reign of 
good will—as is inseparably connected in 
thought and ideal with the petition that the 
President repeated so reverently—‘Thy king- 
dom come.”’ Memorial Day has new meaning. 
The old veterans are not all gone, but we 
have new veterans and new reasons for ob- 
serving Memorial Day. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes 495 

New Tasks for Old Heroes: “Now Joshua 

was old and well stricken in years, and Je- 

hovah said unto him, ‘Thou art old and well 

stricken in years, and there remaineth yet 

very much land to be possessed.’” Joshua 
ak 30h Ip 


Memorial Day Meetings: ‘What 
by this service?” Exodus 12:26. 

The New Significance of Memorial 
fix. 12:26. ‘ 

An Unfinished Task: Col. 3:11. 


The Patriotism of Jesus: “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem . how often would I 
and ye would not!” Matt. 23:37. 


The Wounds of the War and the Red Cross: 
“He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth 


mean ye 


Day: 


up their wounds.” Psa. 147:3. 

The Transfiguration of Trouble: “I was in 
the isle which is called Patmos ae was 
in the spirit on the Lord’s Day.” Rev. 1:9, 10. 

The Unification of the Nation: ‘One law 


shall be to him that is home-born, and unto 
the stranger that sojourneth among you.” 
Bx. 12:49. 
The International Court: 
among) the nations.” Isa. 2:4. 
Brave Leaders and Brave Men: ‘“Amasiah, 
the son of Zichri, who willingly offered him- 


“He shall judge 
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self unto the Lord, and with him two hun- 
dred thousand mighty men of valor.” 2 Chron. 
17:16. 


America the Wonderland: “Thou shalt bless 
the Lord thy God, for the good land which he 
hath given thee.” Deut. 8:10. 

A Nation’s Tribute to Its Heroic Dead: 
“This day shall be unto you for a memorial.” 
Ex. 12714. 


The Christian a Soldier: 


A Memorial of Liberty: 
these stones?” Josh. 4:21. 


2 Tim. 2:3, 14. 
“What mean ye by 


Our Memorial Day 


496 
“And the Jews ordained, and took upon | 
them, and upon their’ seed,” etc. 


9:27, 28. 


In these words we have an account of the ‘ 
Memorial — 
It was not so much a religious as a | 


founding of the Jewish National 
Day. 


national memorial day. It celebrated a day 


of victory and triumph; and they made it mem- — 
Purim means | 
It was a day when God decided the © 
We arey 
told what great care was taken that their | 
national deliverance might be kept in remem- | 
The people took upon themselves a ~ 
It was not definitely — 


orable by annual observance. 
STotse 
lot in favor of the Jewish nation. 


brance. 
national memorial day. 
commanded—they took it upon themselves— 
but it was a day when they recognized the 
hand of God in their deliverance; and it has 
been faithfully kept throughout all their gen- 
erations from that day until this. 

But let us not forget that we have a double 
reason for keeping our Memorial Day. The 
Jews had a bloodless victory; but ours was 
purchased at the price of precious lives, even 
those of our own brothers and sons and hus- 
bands and fathers. 


I. First, then, let us think of it as a Mem- 


ory Day. There are those who think it unkind | 
to recall the memory of the dead or even to- 


speak to the bereaved of their losses. There 


are some who think that the only way to con-— 


sole is by diverting the thoughts from all 
memory of that which occasioned pain. 
is no more mistaken treatment for the human 
heart than to prescribe oblivion for its cure. 
The very memory of the loved ones blesses 
us and makes us more gentle and tender to- 


ward the living. Every memorial observance 


Esther | 


There. 


shows nobility and tenderness and genuine- 
ness of heart. It is neither manly nor wo- 
manly, nor human, to be either hard-hearted 
or forgetful. Then, can you doubt that the 
_ heart of our nation is softened, and that sym- 
_ pathy, sensibility and true greatness are pro- 

moted by our observance of a national Mem- 
- orial Day? 


II. In recalling the past we find, secondly, 
that our Memorial Day is a day with very im- 
_ portant lessons. 


1. It teaches Christian patriotism. Love of 
country is not only:a natural sentiment in 
every true heart, but it is right in the sight 
of God. No man can ignore his relation to his 
country and not sin against God. 


| 2. Again, 
| Value of peace. It shows war at best a nec- 
' essary evil, to be justified only by a right- 
-eous cause. It shows the cost of war. What 
it cost us in dollars and cents may some day 
be wiped out and forgotten; but that it cost 
4 hundreds of thousands of precious lives 
Pe never be forgotten while Memorial Day 
continues to be observed. At a great price 
We obtained this freedom. It was the price 
} of blood—the blood of a nation’s heroes whose 
“Memory we so gladly honor. 


Our nation will not soon forget the value of 
| peace purchased at such a cost. Memorial 
fl Day is a constant reminder of the terrible 
price paid. 

3. The day also brings lessons of gratitude 
and hope. Memory is the mother of gratitude. 
So when we recall our national blessings, how 
“much cause we have for gratitude to God! We 
can truly say: “The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad!” “The 
Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob 
is our refuge.”’—H. 


Our Unknown Soldier 497 


All day long on November 10 the body of the 
“unknown American soldier, brought from 

Tance by the navy with special honors, lay 
m state in the rotunda of the Capitol at Wash- 
‘ington. The casket was buried under flowers 
and wreaths, the gifts of many nations, pre- 
‘Sented by their leading men. Five armed sol- 
dier comrades stood silent watch as multitudes 
of persons filed past the bier all day and far 
into the night. 


The burial, with imposing ceremony, took 
Place in Arlington National Cemetery the fol- 
OWing day. On a scroll across the marble 
arch of the memorial raised to American 
lor and soldier dead everywhere, which 
stands behind the tomb of the unknown, are 
Uincoln’s words, “We here highly resolve that 
‘these dead shall not have died in vain.” 


From the Capitol on the way to the ceme- 
a President Harding, members of Con- 
members of the professions, soldiers, 
Government officials, and Ex-Pres. 
followed the casket. At the grave 
sare more flowers and wreaths from the great 
ons of the earth in honor of America’s 


our Memorial Day teaches the 


.the fallen soldier had served. 


dead. President Harding delivered a strong 
speech, followed by a touching service of pray- 
er and song. ; 


Services were held in many cities, and 
everywhere, the country over, men and women 
ceased from work from 12 noon to 12:02 p. m., 
and offered silent prayer. 


Gold Stars in France 498 


The gold stars in France which make their 
appeal to the heart of America are not the 
stars on the uniforms of great dignitaries; 
they are stars made of masses of yellow pan- 
sies, in the American cemeteries of France. 


“T wish,” said one returning mother, “that 
you might have been with me when I went 
to visit my son’s grave. He lies in the ceme- 
tery at Romagne. The cemetery lies on the 
slope of a hill beyond which rises Montfau- 
con which figured so prominently in the 
Meuse-Argonne Drive. In the foreground is 
an immense bed of pansies, star-shaped, and 
every pansy yellow. Near by, in purple pan- 
sies, is spelled the name of the cemetery. 


There are 24,000 graves, every one with its 
tiny white cross and the American flag floats 
over all.” 


This mother had gone over with the inten- 
tion of having her son’s body brought home; 
she changed her mind. “I could not have 
brought him back to our little cemetery at 
home. He lies there with his comrades; he 
occupies a place of honor among these dead. 
I could not imagine that he would like to be 
disturbed. I talked it over with a young wo- 
man who served tea to me in a little hut at 
the cemetery gates; she said that many moth- 
ers who had made the pilgrimage had come 
to this conclusion.”—Frances L. Garside. 
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Throughout Europe, even to the single sol- 
dier sleeping on Gibraltar, the American dead 
were remembered on the 30th of May last 
year, 1921. In a majority of cases, Americans 
participated in the honors shown the fallen 
heroes, but there were some isolated graves 
visited only by the people of the nation whom 
The French 
took part in every ceremony, and in places 
where there was no American committee, 
French patriotic societies organized services. 
There were seventy-seven groups of graves 
where formal memorial programs were carried 
out in France, but there were others where 
a French priest led the school children to an 
isolated American grave, which they had 
guarded and cared for as their own, or where 
a village mayor presided over the services. 
Ceremonies were frequent where children from 
nearby farms gathered to carry tightly-grip- 
ped bouquets of wild flowers to the grave of 
one they knew only as the American. Great 
Britain was not remiss in the honors paid 
the comparatively few men who sleep within 
her borders. And yet mischievous tongues are 
telling of the hate which these and other na- 
tions have for America! 


International Memorial Day 
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The World War gives new significance to 
Memorial Day. Up to 1914 the day was losing. 
The veterans had died off in great number; 
a new generation had come on the stage, and 
to the foreign born, Antietam and Chancellors- 
ville were unknown words. It was painful to 
older ones who remembered the moving sig- 
nificance of the memorial in the last century 
to note that the day was turned over pretty 
completely to sports and diversion. However, 
there are now new dead to recall and honor. 
In hundreds of thousands of homes and to 
millions of men and women the day set apart 
for the soldier dead must bring to mind 
youths no less handsome and alert and re- 
joicing than those on the streets—but now no 
more. On field and in hospital they have 
died since 1917. The proclamation of Presi- 
dent’ is a call to fitting tribute on May 30. 


Memorial Day Revival 


Keeping Faith With the Dead 501 


Behind the crosses of Flanders, overtopping 
them, is the cross of Calvary, “Fill up the suf- 
ferings of the Lord Jesus.” What does that 
mean? Take his place! Be baptized for him. 
Carry the banner of the gospel. Lift it high! 
Don’t break faith with him. Fight until the 
kingdoms of this world have become the king- 
doms of the Lord Jesus.. 


Marshal Foch’s Message 502 


Marshal Foch, on the eve of Armistice Day, 
1921, wrote the following message to the 
World War veterans: 


“It is out of sacrifice and suffering that the 
greatest things in life grow. No man ever 
gave up part of himself in a great cause, but 
that his sacrifice was rewarded a hundred fold 
in moral and spiritual blessing. 


“Our hearts pour out in sympathy today to 
the mothers, wives, fathers, sisters, brothers 
of those brave soldiers who made the supreme 
sacrifice in the World War. Our prayers go up 
in unison for those men, and at the same 
time we worship their memory. 


“Armistice Day, the eleventh of November, 
should be made sacred throughout the entire 
civilized world. It is the day when we think 
of the noble sacrifice made by the hero dead, 
of the brilliant record of duty well performed 
on the field of battle by the wounded; of the 
spirit of patriotism and bravery shown by 
those who fortunately escaped shot and shell. 


“On this day let us think only of the great 
cause for which the Allies fought—a splendid 
cause, one that led to victory and peace. And 
in thinking of the great cause for which we 
fought, let us think also of a bond of eternal 
peace, so that the people of the world may 
work and rebuild and find happiness in indus- 
trial pursuits, with no thought of future con- 
flicts. 


“God helping, peace will reign throughout 
the world.” 
This same message is worthy of being re- 


peated on Memorial Day in all our communi- 
ties. 
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My own dear soldier brother sleeps across the 
wide blue sea, 

But in our garden here at home we have a 
little tree 

New planted in his memory, his name upon 
the bark. 

Its roots are in my mother’s heart, she says; 
and after dark 

We follow down the garden path and, listening 
in the grass, 

Can hear the gentle summer wind among the 
branches pass. 

I never saw a memory tree, or heard of one 
before; 

It’s something sweet that all the time grows 
precious more and more 

To name a tree for one you love and watch it 
day by day, 

Makes him you 
though he’s far 


Memory Trees 


love seem near again, al- 
away. 
—Helen L. Casey. 
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Decoration Day! 
It never’meant so much to me before; 
It was the symbol of a time gone by— 

Of heroes white of hair and dim of eye, | 
Who marched in honor of a long-past war... 
It meant the sound of bugles, sweetly high, 
And nothing more. 


Decoration Day 


But oh, last night, 

There in the candle-light, 

You came to tell me that you too must go— 

It seemed as if my heartbeats faltered slow 

(As slow and weary as a muffled drum). | 

And though I tried to smile, the tears would — 
come; 

And through them, blurred, I saw the flag you | 
wore 

Upon your coat— 


The very flag those white-haired heroes bore | 
When they were young, like you, and marched | 
away. =) 
I tried to say 
That I was proud and glad to know that you 
Would help to keep the country clean and true | 
To high ideals—but, oh, the very words 
Caught in my throat! 


/ 


Tall 

And so, when I see white-haired heroes come— | 

Old men with empty sleeves and halting tread; i 

Old men who take a tribute to their dead, 

Whose tired pulses quicken as the drum 

Throbs out its call— 

I’ll know the deepest meaning of it all, 

The meaning that goes back across the years 

To heartaches, and to partings and to tears. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


The Unknown Martyrs 


O sing of the fallen heroes! 
The boys in the blue and gray, 4 
Who died where they fell, amid shot and 
shell . 
Of the wild, smoke-dimmed affray; 
Who had time for only.a thought of ho 


Or a muttered snatch of prayer, 

As from gaping wounds the dark tide 

flowed 

And left but a pale corpse there! 

Or who lingered upon the couch of pain, 
As day succeeded day, 

And never their loved ones saw again, 
But drifted from life away. 


O sing’ of the fallen heroes! 

The loyal, the true, and brave; 
Who asked but to fight in the cause of 

right 

And received in return a grave! 
O deathless shall be their glory! 

With bays are their wreaths entwined! 
But forget not the sad, sad story 

Of those who remained behind! 

—B. Clayton. 


In Flanders Fields 506 

From now on, every Memorial Day, the poem 
by Lieut. Col. John McCrae, will be recited. 
It is most appropriate that such should be 


the case. Lieut. Col. McCrae, of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces, was a_ distinguished 
physician of Montreal, Canada. He died in 


Bolougne, France, January 28, 1918, and at 
his request, was buried in Flanders with the 
other fallen soldiers of the Allies. His poem, 
entitled, “In Flanders Fields,” is said to be 
the greatest poem of the war. Many answers 
to it have been written. 


In Flanders Fields the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That marks our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders Fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 

The torch; be yours to lift it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders Fields. 


In Flanders Fields 507 


Here is an answer to Lieut. Col. John Mc- 
Crae’s poem entitled “In Flanders Fields.” It 
is by Henry Polk Lowenstein. Mr. Lowen- 
stein is a practicing lawyer of Kansas City, 
Mo., and is the author of ‘The Last Words of 
Munston,” “How, to Win the War” and “The 
Flag,’ three poems which have received wide 
newspaper publication: 


Sleep on, brave soldiers, sleep, sleep where the 
poppies grow, 

Sleep on, brave soldiers, in your places, row 
on row. 

The lark’s still soaring in the sky, 

Still bravely singing, soaring high, 

Away above the cannon’s roar, 

Scarce heard amid the guns as yore, 

Before you slept in Flanders Fields. 


oO 


The faith with you we’ve kept and and battled 
with the foe; 

On crimson fields by you we’ve slept where 
poppies blow. 

The torch you flung to us we caught; 

With blist’ring hands we’ve bravely fought 

To hold it high to guard you through the 
Night, 

And at the Dawn to guide you to the Light, 

When you awake from Flanders Fields. 


“Q Let Me Sleep in Flanders Fields 508 


“Memorial Day,’ May 30, will bring tender 
memories to many homes of men who gave 
their lives in the great World War. The fol- 
lowing notable poem will be cherished by a 
grateful nation throughout the coming years. 
This poem also is by Henry Polk Lowenstein: 


In Flanders Fields, O let me sleep, 
And wake me not and never weep 
For me. I rest in perfect peace} 
And till all earthly strife shall cease, 
I shall in silence slumber deep. 


You do me wrong to stir and sweep 

Away my fondest hopes and keep 
Me from my rest and just release, 
In Flanders Fields. 


Disturb me not, but let me sleep 
Right where I am and never weep 
Again, for I shall never cease 
To live and make my light increase, 
As Time rolls on in silence deep, 
In Flanders Fields. 


In Flanders Now 509 


This poem is another in answer to McCrae’s 
“In Flanders Fields.” It is by Edna Posques. 


We have kept faith, ye Flanders dead, 
Sleep well beneath the poppies red 
That mark your place 
In Flanders Field. 


The torch your dying hands did throw 

We held it high before the foe, 

And answered bitter blow for blow 
In Flanders Field. 


And where your heroes’ blood was spilled 
The guns are now forever stilled, 
And silent now; 
There is no moaning of the slain, 
There is no cry of tortured pain, 
And blood will never flow again 
In Flanders Field. 


Forever holy in our sight 

Shall be those crosses gleaming white 
That guard your sleep. 

Rest in your place! The task is done, 

The fight you left us we have won, 

And “Peace on Earth” has just begun 
In Flanders Field. 


“If Ye Break Faith” 510 


During the World War, as in all wars, the 
poetry written under its influence was of a 
deeper vein and carried far more heartfelt 
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feeling than any written in the carefree, joy- 
living age just preceding it. One of the most 
beautiful of them all was Lt. Col. John Mc- 
Crae’s “In Flanders Fields.” After many 
struggles in Flanders, seeing thousands of 
men dead and wounded on the field of bat- 
tle, the fast thinning ranks and with a sense 
of his own early transfer to the Silent Leg- 
ion, the poet flings his challenge, stands for 
a moment, then gathering his canopy of pop- 
pies about him, lies down to rest with his 
comrades. His challenge was heard, and 
grasping the torch as it fell, they lifted it to 
the sky and held it there until the coming of 
the dawn of peace dispelled the night of war. 


Can it be that we have somewhere our 
“Flanders Field”? Have we received a torch 
to hold—is there a challenge for us to hear? 
Listening we may hear the far-flung challenge 
of those who fell bravely as fell any hero of 
Flanders, and falling passed on to us through 
generations between their Torch of Faith. 
From the earliest days of the Church, through 
the fiery persecutions of the pagans and the 
horrors of the Inquisition it was passed. It 
has come to us. May we hear the challenge, 
and remembering that to us a torch of faith 
has been given, may we hold it high till we 
too shall have to pass it to those that follow! 
May it never be said that we have broken 
faith with Him or with those that sleep!— 
James T. Miller. 


The Call fer Amerieans 611 


The day has come when every teacher in 
this nation must stand up and be counted. Are 
you 100 per cent American? Are you inculcat- 
ing the highest principles and the loftiest 
ideals of American citizenship in your pupils? 
Do you realize the full responsibility that 
rests on your shoulders for training future 
American citizens? Are you able to give this 
message of Americanism in such terms that 
the children understand and carry the words 
home to parents who perhaps are not so thor- 
oughly imbued with the American ideals? 


If so, then you are the kind of teacher that 
we need in our schools today. You are the 
type of person that should be crowding the 
normal schools and teacher training centers. 
You are the person that should be guiding the 
destiny of young America. If you are slighting 
this responsibility, there is no room for you 
in the schools of our nation, for you are a 
liability rather than an asset.—By Josephine 
C. Preston, President of the National Educa+ 
tion Association. 


March of the Grand Army 
They pass! 


512 


Some live who saw them, 
prime, 
Go forth to battle for a cause sublime; 
Some of us saw the veteran lads in Blue, 
When marched the hosts in Freedom’s grand 
review— 
Ah, long ago! 


in their youth and 
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Yet shines their glory, fadeless as the sun; 
Yet beats their valor, strong as full tides run; 
Yet lives the story of their deathless deeds, 
Their love and faith that met the Nation’s 
needs— 
Those years ago. 


Hats off! Stand all with reverential mien, 

While pass again the Unseen and the Seen 

Of Freedom’s host. For marches here today 

The Living Remnant; and, in dream array, 
The Long ago. 


Bow we our souls and pray our Fathers’ God: ; 
Lead thou us, Lord, the paths our Fathers 
trod! 


Give, in our hour, in every strain and stress, — 
Such souls as theirs! Us with their blessing 
bless, 


While here, once more, They pass! 
—wW. P. F. Ferguson. 


Origin of Memorial Day 513 


The first unofficial Decoration Day observe 
in the United States was instituted on South- 
ern soil, by a Northern soldier. This soldietiaal 
James Redpath from New England, marched _ 
with Sherman to the sea, and afterward re 
turned to the South to teach school in Charles- 
ton. When Redpath came back, he was much — 
distressed at the neglect of the graves in the 
soldiers’ burying ground. The fence about the 
grounds had been broken down, and the graye- 
yard had become a pasturage for all the cows — 
of the neighborhood, and thé wooden markers 
had been broken down and trampled on. 

After stirring up public sentiment on the 
question he went personally to some of the 
prominent citizens, and through their efforts 
the grounds were refenced. Then on May 1, 
1866, he and the school children marched to 
the burial ground, carrying armfuls of spring 
flowers which were laid upon the graves. 

It was not until two years later, however, 
on May 5, 1868, that General John A. Logan, i 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the i 
Republic, issued a request that May 30 of each 4 
year be set aside all over the United States — 
as the day on which the bravery of the sol- © 
diers of the Civil War should be commemerat- | 
ed and the graves of those who had fallen | 
decorated with flowers. 

The first Memorial Day was celebrated with — 
great enthusiasm and success. The following | 
year May 30 fell on Sunday but President — 
Grant came to the rescue by announcing that — 
Memorial Day would be observed on Saturday, © 
May 29, at Washington, the Government offi- — 
ces being closed for that purpose in the after- 3 
noon. ‘ 
5M 

Presumably no one lives in Christendom to 
whom the meaning and import of Christmas 
Day is not known. We cannot think of a 
Christian in whose life Easter revives no news 
hope and increased determination. | 

In like manner, we cannot believe that any 
true American approaches Independence Day, 


+ 
(Continued on page 1011) : 
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Deeper Meaning of Memorial Day 
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THE INVESTMENT OF LIFE 


“Then he that had received the five talents 
went and traded with the same.” Matt. 25:16. 


I. Invest to get more. That is a purpose 
of investment both in business and in life. 
Recognize the principle of interest, that money 
well invested makes money, that life well in- 
‘vested bears interest in life. Consider the 
‘expansive power of money and of life. The 
‘expansive power of life is infinite. It is like 
‘a spiral which including the point from which 
it started, eternally expands to include infini- 
‘ty. That is the distinctive glory of the Chris- 
tian life, its expansive power. That is the 
‘message to us of the lives of Abraham, Gideon, 
‘David, Peter, Matthew, William Carey, David 
‘Livingston and thousands more. The richest 
unfolding of life comes with definite invest- 
‘ment of it; then invest to get more. 

' II, Invest to bear more. The servant who 
‘invested his master’s pounds so well was giv- 
‘en authority over cities. Success in invest- 
ment brings greater responsibility. Invest 
‘the life so that it may bear as much as pos- 
‘sible of the world’s load. As we came from 
ithe cemetery the other day where we had laid 
‘one away, I heard a man say, “John was a 
good neighbor.” Yes, he was a good neighbor 
to the man on the same block. But what was 
the scope of his neighborly spirit? Had he 
been a good neighbor beyond the reach of his 
hand? Had he been a good neighbor to the 
children of Armenia during these last years? 
‘Investment of life to bear more means invest- 
‘ment with scope. It has to do, too, with where 
a man invests his life. What movings there 
would be if each one of us would go to the 
place where he could bear most! All the 
ships of the Pacific would not be able to carry 
the crowds of young men and women going to 
the Orient. Yet many of us would find that 
we bear most just where we are—if we bear 
Willingly, faithfully, courageously. Invest to 
.ear more. 

Ill. Invest to return more. Remember the 
rable of the pounds how the pounds were 
ven to the servants by their master for in- 
vestment. The pounds were given by the mas- 
ser and to him was returned the result of the 
nvyestment—both principal and interest. What 
joy came to him who invested to return much 
co his Lord! Investment for his sake is the 
zreatest motive of investment. The life which 
e have from the Christ—let us neither waste 
t nor hide it away, let us neither gamble 
ith it nor speculate with it; but invest it, 
to get more, to bear more, to return more to 
im.—Rev. M. K. W. Heicher, Ph. D. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 


“Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
hall be increased.” Daniel 12:4. 
Three facts and three conclusions: 


@ 
telelioiieteeleioioiei® 

I. Three facts. 
1. First fact—The Earth is shrinking. Ab- 


raham’s caravans were fortunate if they mov- 
ed two miles an hour. For’ thousands of 
years the horse was the swiftest means of 
travel that man knew. Now we have harness- 
ed steam and gasolene; electricity speeds us: 
on our way; the seas are conquered, the 
mountains tunnelled, the air is an open road. 
All barriers fall. A century ago one could 
not have circled the earth in ten months. Now 
it will soon be done in ten days. The earth is 
shrinking. 


2. Second tact—All men everywhere are 
sharing their ideas with one another. News 
flashes from land to land over the wires, un- 
der the sea, on the wings of the air. What 
happens today in Paris or London is heralded 
tomorrow to the ends of the earth. Books 
that today are published in New York in a 
few weeks are read in Calcutta and Cape 
Town, in Shanghai and Constantinople. All 
the world is open to the free flowing of men’s 
thoughts and faiths, whether they be good or 
evil. What anywhere is thought by anyone 
may soon be thought everywhere by everyone. 


3. Third fact—What happens anywhere 
makes a differenee everywhere. The sin of 
one nation can plunge the whole world into 
a ruinous war. What happens in Russia, or 
Mexico, or China, or Africa, or Persia is of 
interest to all of us. It may cost us our boys 
in war, our property in taxes, the ruin of our 
business and the loss of coal and food and 
clothing. No thoughtful man can any more 
be careless of the thoughts, the faiths, the 
purposes, the character of any race or na- 
tion on the earth. We are members of one 
another, 

Il. Three conclusions: 

1. First conclusion, from the facts—That 
a world where men are coming so close to- 
gether must be made into a Christian broth- 
erhood, or else the last state of that world 
will be worse than the first. To be physically 
close together and spiritually far apart will 
bring humanity to ruin. Love, sympathy, fra~- 
ternity, good-will, the fruits of the Spirit of 
Jesus must fill and beautify the lives of men 
or each new contact will mean conflict and 
not helpful fellowship. 

2. Second conclusion from the facts—That 
either we must Christianize the world, or else 
the world will paganize us. Three great faiths 
now struggle for the souls of men: Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. The whole 
world is now the field for all of them. They 
face each other in Africa, and India, and 
Japan, and London, and New York and San 
Francisco. No power can keep them apart. 
The barriers are gone. Their followers over- 
flow the earth and more and more touch el- 
bows in every center of population among 
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men. If the world is not conquered by Chris- 
tian ideas, it will be conquered by ideas that 
are not Christian. 


3. Third conclusion from the facts—That 
all men everywhere are made of one biocod, 
and underneath all differences are able to 
think the same thoughts, share the same 
faiths and love the same Lord. Men are un- 
like upon the suriace, but the inmost hearts 
of all men everyWhere are burdened by the 
same sin. crushed by the same woes, and in 
need of the same salvation. Jesus Christ does 
not belong to us more than he belongs to men 
oi yellow skins, or black, or brown. He fits 
all needs, he fills all hearts, he is the light 
of all the world. Wherever now im any land 
his followers lift up his Cross, there light 
and life and iruth rise like the sun and re- 
create man’s inward spirit and his outward 
circumstance. Only when Christ’s Gospel 
is victorious among all nations will God’s 
Kingdom come, and the triumph which our 
prophets dreamed and for our martyrs have 
laid down their lives will be won indeed. 
The great conclusion from the facts, that 
Jesus Christ belongs to all the world alike.— 
Adapted from Rev. H. E Fosdick, D. D. 


THE FRUIT OF THEIR THOUGHTS 


“Hear, O earth; behold I will bring evil 
upon this people, even the fruit of their 
thoughts, because they have not hearkened 
unto my words, nor to my law, but rejected 
i=” Jer. 6:19. 


Thus the prophet calls. Neglect of God's 
Word and rejection of his law are the nearest 
eause of their woe. God punishes them with a 
scourge which they themselves have woven, by 
working out their own thoughts instead of 
listening to his voice. 

L The world of our thoughts in the proy- 
idence of God governs all of our outward Ilife- 
That which is thought out, proposed -and 
agreed upon in the secret court-room of the 
heart, is presently brought io light im our 
acts. Apart from God who understands our 
thoughts afar off, no one Knows what goes on 
within. Whether inwardly we are bent upon 
unholy practices. are evilly-minded, and cher- 
ish anger against our neighbor, or whether 
there is something of heavenly music im our 
thoughts, no one discerns from our looks. 
But do not think that these secret thoughts 
will always remain invisible, or that we shall 
be able to confine them within the walls of 
our mind Thoughts are living seed. As seed 
germinates in the bosom of the earth, and fin- 
ally breaks even through a hard surface, and 
brings the farmer a rich harvest, so our in- 
ward thinking and planning imevitably appear 
without im our deeds. And what the world 
sees of our behavior and doings is nothing 
else than fruit—the ripe fruit of our thoughts. 


TL With man things move from the m to 
the outward. The outward life is but the ma- 
ture fruit of the inward thought of the heart 
A poisoned life of peoples and persons pro- 
ceeds from 2 poisoned world of thought. And 
a walk in righteousness is the result of holy 
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principles which we foster within. As im 
possible as it is to draw sweet water from a 
bitter fount, so foolish it is to expect a pure 
walk from a man of impure thoughts. Hence 
the aim always has been to arouse people in 
the world of their thoughts, in order presently 
to enlist their practical sympathies and sup- 
port. When philosophers had first transposed 
their world of thought by confiding their new 
principles to the people, the great revolution 
at the end of the eighteenth century came of 
itself. This was the natural fruit of their 
thoughts. 1. This is the power of the aca- 
demic chair. 2. This the power of the press. 
3. This is the power of the pulpit. | 


III These three supreme powers vie with 
one another to influence the world of thoughts, 
because they are convinced that here the mo- 
tives lie, which presently in practical life 
shall turn the course of things into the de- 
sired direction. They insist upon a change 
of mind, because this of itself bears fruit in 
a change of life. This is most clearly evident 
within the pales of sacred domain. The Lord 
finds the sinner with a heart full of evil 
thoughts. And now he pleads with the un- 
godly that he forsake his way, but this is only 
possible when the unrighteous man has first 
forsaken his thoughts. His" consciousness 
must receive a new content. God’s thoughts, 
which are contained in God’s Word, must dis- 
place his own sinful imaginations. They must 
inwardly rule and become his own thoughts; 
then a life that shall glorify God shall grow 
and flourish therefrom as fruit of his thoughts. 
—Rey. J. J. Knapp, D. D. ~ . 


LOYALTY TO THE CHURCH 


“Thou shalt have good success.” Josh 1:3. 

There are many things which are consider 
ed indispensable to a church’s success; but I 
desire to name one which is not so frequently 
mentioned, namely, Loyalty. 4 

The Church is not a building with a steeple. 
It is the body of Christ, and as such it must 
be loyal to itself and loyal to its head. With- 
out loyalty, our homes would fall apart, our 
national life decay, and our churches become 
extinct. 

L The very first thing that this principle 
includes is Loyalty to the Church’s Beliefs. 
There are eternal verities in God’s Word on 
which the church is founded. The ch 
may change many of its working policies, 
it cannot change its principles of faith. Opm- 
jons may be venerable, but only the truth is 
divine. ; 7 

IL Im the second place, this principle inl 
cludes Loyalty to the Church’s Services. Wi 
cannot really consider ourselves loyal to 
church’s services unless we are faithful 
our attendance. The frequent absences 
flimsy excuses of many Christians are not 
deplorable but disheartening. One of 
weaknesses of the Protestant Church is 
lack of attendance. The cushions of 
churches would be so surprised if sat on, 
they would get up and walk out. 


IIL This principle imcludes, lastly, 


1t; & the Church’s Work. A church that is 
pot a working church is not a Christian 
ehurch. Christ put an emphasis on work that 
has never been taken off. Whai right we have 
mn believing that a few ought to do all the 
Work in the church, while many do nothing 
i cannot tell. And we are now discovering 
thai those who have nothing to do im the 
church soon have nothing to do with the 
ehurch The spirit we want in our churches 
S the spirit that leads us io do all we can 

md give all we can. Im order to make this 
= ble, each one must do his or her part 
and sive his or her share. Our law of Chris- 
an life is Christian service—Rev. W. W. 
ustard, D. D. 


WHAT PRAYER WILL ACCOMPLISH 


This ase man cried. and the Lord heard 
him, and saved him out of ail his troubles.” 
Psa. 34:6. 

Prayer reveals God to us. [It puis us_in 
the right attitude to see and comprehend God 
The more we pray. the more closely we are 
rawn to God, and the more we grow like 


| An apprentice will spend years in learning 
a trade by the- use of the proper tools. It 
akes years to know God (eternity is too short 
D reveal him fully), and one of the principal 
eols is prayer. There is no short cut 
How could we ever Emow a iriend i we 
Rever spoke to him or listened when he spoke 
us? It would be impossible. How can we 
low God if we never talk with him or listen 
When he speaks? 
i Prayer must not be mere words It 
Must lead us io action. It musi breed im ts 
2h and confidence and determimation and 
mperesy. A slave's prayer for freedom would 
e likely io remain unanswered unless it got 
own into his heels and made him run away. 
ustine God for the issue. 
IL The biggest thing that prayer does for 
is to bring him inte communion with God. 
brings God imto his life as nothing else 
ec lt gives him a steady Friend He can 
er alter that be lonely, can never despair. 
de can always turn to God, lose himself in 
im. and leave the result with him. 
it. Prayer has often healed the sick. The 
al worked through prayer. Jesus said 
f a difficult case. “This kind goeth not out 
by prayer.” If the sick are not healed 
Fhen we pray, using proper remedies, it may 
= because our faith is small; or it may be 
God has some deeper purpose with the 
lerson prayed for. We must always whisper. 
Thy will be done” 
When some native Christians in the Solo 
Islands were told of British bulldogs 
hi when they take hold of a thing. will 
st die before they let go, one of the 
: ms prayed, “Lord, make us bulidogs in 
ayer.” Ang indeed. prayer gives us tenacity 
persistence. 
¥. Prayer accomplishes 
Ys it has power in its working. Preyer is 
9t merely words, but emersy released on be- 
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half of him for whom we pray. Prayer is 
spiritual power mysteriously communicated to 
those that we are praying for. 

¥. Prayer keeps the life straight and clean 
A drunkard brought before a judge was asked 
among other things, “Have you been im ihe 
habit of praying to God?” He answered. 
“Never since I was a child” Prayer is an 
anchor that holds. Prayer is a bomb-proof 
room in temptation. It has been the refuge 
of saimts in all ages. 

The beggar says, “If you grant me this re- 
quest, I will never ask anything agam™~” The 
Christian says, “If you grant me my regquesis, 
I will never cease asking more and more” 
And God delights to have us ask. for asking 
means companionship and love. 

VIL Prayer iransiorms. Think of God im 
prayer, and you will be transformed inio his 
likeness _ If we pray and are not transformed, 
it is because we pray with the mouth and noi 
with the heart. 

Prayer for others tends to create im us 
love and care for them We cannot continue 
sincerely io pray for men unless we care for 
them. We are thus lifted out of selfishness 
Honest intercession broadens the soul 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS 

These questions were used as prayer meet- 
ing topics by the Rev. C_ S. Kirkpatrick, pasior 
M. E Church South, Hickory, N. C.: 

Where are the dead? 

Where did the Devil come from? 

From indications, is the end of time near? 

Why are simmers allowed to prosper? 

Is it right to wage war? 

Does God take our children to punish us? 

Is the length of my life fixed? 

What can the Church learn from the Lodge? 

Is it right to carry insurance? 

Does God expect you io lead a perfect life? 

What does the Bible teach regardins clothes? 

Should every one pray im public? 

Why pray if God knows our needs already? 

To what extent and how is God im this war? 

Does the Bible favor Woman’s Suifrase? 

Wherein are Americans superstitious? 

Is it a Christian duty to give a tenth? 

Why baptize children? 

Will we know each other in heaven? 

Mr. Kirkpatrick used a series, “Prayers in 
the Book of Acits™ The origimal touch was 
that he announced the subject in advance and 
asked the people to find the chapter. As for 
example, “Prayer Opens Prison Doors” “A 
Pastors Farewell Prayer for his People” “A 
Conversion on the Way to Prayer Meetine” 
“Panl Preaches at a Woman's Prayer Meet- 


ing.” 
4 NEW CONTRIBUTION 


Three-year-old Louise ran home from San- 
day School im great excitement 

“Mother.” she cried, “the teacher told us 
2bout some rich man who put lots of money 
into the church box, bai there was 2 real 
peor widow who didat have much monprey. 
and so she put m two mice” 


| 
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Sermon Topics 


Dr. Philip L. Frick, pastor of First Methodist 
Church of Schenectady, N. Y., used as Sunday 
morning topics the following series: 

“Our Times and the Deeper Conception of 
God:” 

“God and Optimism.” 

“God and His Personality.” 

“God and Pantheism.” 

“God and His World.” 

“God and Man, the Mystery.” 

“God, the Living One.” 

“God, the Waiting One.” 

One of Dr. Frick’s Sunday evening series 
was: 

“The Par-Value American Home:” 

“The 100 per cent Father.” 

“The 100 per eent Mother.” 

“The 100 per cent Son.” 

“The 100 per cent Daughter.” 

Messages to all the Family, 

For all the Family. 

Another month Dr. Frick reviewed the fol- 
lowing books: 

The Next War, Will Irwin. 

Modern Democracies, James Bryce. 

The Americanization of Edward Bok. 

Main Street, Sinclair Lewis. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. 

What Christianity Means to Me, Lyman Ab- 
bott. el & 

Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, president of Ro- 
chester Seminary, has been preaching in La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian church of Brook- 
lyn a series of Sunday evening sermons on the 
topic, ‘Whose Name Was John.” Under this 
head he has taken up men who in the past 
have strongly influenced religious thought. 
There are John Milton, John Wesley, John 
Huss, John Calvin and John Bunyan.—The 
Baptist. — 

SUNDAY EVENING QUESTIONNAIRES 


God’s Questions 


1. God’s First Question to Man: ‘Where 
Art Thou?” 

2. God’s First Question to Woman: “What 
is this that thou hast done?” 

3. God’s’ First Question to the Home: 
“What have they seen in thy House?” 

4. God’s Question on Despondency: “What 


doest thou here, Elijah?” 
5. God’s Question on Power: “What is that 
in thine hand?” 


6. God’s’ Question of Wonder: “Why will 
ye die?” 
7. God’s Unanswerable Question: ‘How 


shall we escape if we neglect so great a salva- 
tion?” 

—First Baptist Church, Paris, Ky., Rev. Ar- 
‘10}SsSeq ‘xOq Inq} 
Our Questions 

Can we get on without religion? 

What kind of a religion will meet our pres- 
ent needs? 

Who shall it be—The Saviour of the World 
or some modern charlatan? 

Is there salvation for every one in Albert 
Lea? 

Is Christian living possible in these times? 


Can a person be a Christian without belc 
ing to a Church? 

—Salem Lutheran Church, Albert 1] 
Minn., Rev. L. W. Steckel, Pastor. 


5 Questions of Young Men 5 

1. “Shall I be a Christian?” (Not the “E 
ney’? Kind but the Real). 

2. “What About My Friends?” 
Sweethearts). 

3. “Shall I Smoke?” 

4. “Shall I Bet?” 
Pianos?) 


(Incluc 


(Shall the Girls?) 
(For Matches or Gr 


5. “How About Amusements?” (Includ 
“Spooning ?”’) E 
—Paul J. Gilbert, pastor Presbyte1 


Church, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Some Heart Searching Questions 


“How Shall We Think of God?” “The L 
yer’s Question.” 
“How Shall We Think of Jesus?” ‘ 


Jailor’s Question.” 
“How Shall We Think of the Bible?” “ 

Brother’s Question.” 
“How Shall We 

“Jesus’ Question.” 
“How Shall We 


Think of the Gospe 


Think of Man?” “Ge 


Question.” 

“How Shall We Think of Eternity?” “ 
Question.” 

—LeRoy Lawther, pastor Central Pres 


terian Church, McKeesport, Pa. 


Here are two sets of questions given 
church bulletins for Sunday evening servi 
one from the east and one from the west: 
Can a cop be a Christian? 

2. Is the Sphinx waking up? 

3. How can we chloroform the gossip? 
4. What’s the matter with Old King Coal 
5. What is a City Mother? 
6. 
ve 
8 
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What are eternal things? 
What is a credit union? 
. Who was the greater, Frederick Do 
lass or Stephen A. Douglas? 
9. Should America go to Genoa? 
10. Is Miss 1922 as good as Miss 17762 
11. What made Lincoln great? 
12. Was the Washington Conference s 
cessful? 
—High Street Presbyterian Church, Newa 
N. J., Rev. Alexander Cairns, Pastor. 


When the Knights of Columbus re-w1 
American history, will they state that Colu 
bus was a Jew? 

Can any good come out of Hollywos 
Why do the “Movies” breed Morons and M 
derers? 

Whose death was the greater loss to | 
world—Pope Benedict or Sir James Bryce, 1 
English author and statesman? 

Of which are we in the greatest dang 
“Blue Laws,” Red Laws, or Yellow Laws? 

Should moving pictures, the “Open Foru 
or any modification of a strictly religious se 
ice be permitted in a church on Sunday? 

—First Congregational Church, Santa Bi 
bara, Calif., Rev. J. H. Batten, Pastor. 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 5 
Best of Recent Sermons * 
Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, Rev. David James Burrell, Rev. D. A. Dunseith, z 
Rev. John Henry Jowett, Rev. H. C. Wilkinson, Rev. . 
Wm. T. McElroy, Rev. James A. Brimelow * 
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God Measuring the Church 
REV. EDGAR DE WITT JONES, Detroit, Mich. 
Text: “And there was given me a reed like Christianity its supreme place among the 
to a rod; and the angel stood, saying, Rise, world’s’ religions. The communion of the 


d measure the temple of God, and the altar, 
d them that worship therein.” Rev. 11:1. 
The heroic company for whom this book of 
velation was written understood its cryptic 
usions. Through a period of dark and tur- 
lent years, the first century Church conduct- 
its meetings in secret; and by the aid of 
mbols, signs and passwords, continued its 
ssion in the face of bitter and deadly perse- 
tions. The visions, figures, and cryptograms 
Revelation, which have been the source of 
nost endless controversy, brought: warning 
d comfort to our brethren of the apostolic 
e, Assuming that this book was written 
injarily for the generation to which it was 
dressed, it does not follow that it contains no 
sssage for these latter days. The book is 
sighted with much that is profitable for 
ery generation. 

Interpreters of various schools of theology 
ree that the allusion in Rev. 11:1 is to the 
urch, its worship and conduct. God is rep- 
sented as appraising his people and their 
rship. The apostle is bidden to discern the 
iritual dimensions of the House of God. 

[. First, he measures the area of the 
nple—not merely the physical area, for that 
iS the least important. Some of the most 
iritual congregations have worshipped in 
all and unimpressive edifices. Measure not 
3 spaciousness or seating capacity, but ob- 
rve how much of the whole life of the wor- 
ipper is to be found in the House of God. 
» the worshippers bring their all to church? 
hat of the vision range of the minister and 
2 office bearers? Is the world objective of 
sus Christ kept constantly before the people, 
are the ideals of the Temple provincial, nar- 
w and mean? 

God is everywhere measuring the churches 
lay. Are they big enough spiritually to 
rve and save this generation? Are they suf- 
iently maintained to minister to every need 
the community? Are they feeding the emo- 
ms and starving the intellect? Are they pro- 
ling for the adult life of the congregation 
d ignoring the children? Are the churches 
sasuring up to this need of the whole of life 
d supplying richly those great aids to faith 
at are necessary for the life abundant or, are 
ey exclusive, snobbish and ciass-bound? 

II. “Rise and measure the altar.” The 
lar is the soul of the temple. The idea of 
crifice is as old as religion. When the artist 
ints primitive man at worship, he shows him 
eeling before an altar on which a smoking 
crifice is laid. It is the altar that has given 


Lord’s Supper is more than a memorial; it is 
also a symbol. The broken bread and the fruit 
of the vine speak to us of his altar experience; 
but do they mirror in any way the altar in the 
lives of the worshippers? The very word “al- 
tar” is impressive; there is in it the idea of 
sacrificial service and gifts, the ministry of 
renunciation. A church is great in proportion 
to the measure of its altar life. An individual 
Christian is a power with God and man only 
as the altar bulks largely in his thought and 
deed. 

First-century Christianity had no architec- 
ture worthy of name, no edifice even of the 
humbler kind. Its members met in upper 
rooms, caves of the earth, private homes— 
wherever they were able to come together and 
for the time be safe from the persecutors. The 
churches of that day boasted no “coffers” or 
material securities of any kind; they knew no 
organized life save of the slenderest; but they 
did possess the altar in a wondrous way. They 
shared their all with the humblest of earth, 
and themselves without reserve for a redeemed 
society. 

How prominent the altar was in Paul’s life. 
How noble are his flaming words; when reply- 
ing to the critics who questioned his apostolic 
credentials, he cried: “Henceforth let no man 
trouble me; for I bear branded in my body the 
marks of Jesus.” It was through the altar 
marks made by the lion which crunched his 
arm that the body of David Livingstone was 
identified before it was buried with impress:ve 
honors in Westminster Abbey. 

“Rise and measure the altar,” is a solemn 
injunction to modern Christians. What is the 
altar life of the average congregation? What 
is the local church doing for the community? 
What service, what sacrifice, what ministry to 
the unfortunate, the despondent, the outcast, 
the poor? What of the altar in the lives of the 
members? Is it strong or faint? Is prejudice 
still swaying the multitude of believers? Are 
avarice and greed corroding the hearts of 
those who acknowledge the Lordship of Jesus? 

Have we learned nothing new concerning 
sacrifice since the great war? Highty thousand 
of America’s youth gave their lives to make 
the world safe for women and little children. 
What of us who possess vigor, influence and 
talent—what are we giving? What of the altar 
experience on our part to make Christianity 
vital and fruitful the world over? Is the Cross 
only a svmbol, a mere emblem to adorn a neck- 
lace, or ornament for a watch-fob? Yes, mea- 
sure the altar and let us know the truth, even 
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if it be an exposure of our meager accomplish- 
ments in the realm of the spiritual. 


III. “And them that worship therein.” The 
measuring passes now from the temple and 
the altar to the individual. True, the indi- 
vidual has been included in both the measure- 
ment of the temple and the altar, but a more 
personal and individual appraisal must now be 
submitted to. God is about to take our measure 
in soul wealth. ,,.What have we for endurance? 
How much patience do we posses? Is the for- 
giving spirit large with us? How long will we 
harbor a grudge? To what distance and incon- 
venience are we willing to go in order to right 
a wrong? Can we see the weak wronged with- 
out indignation? Can we exult in the down- 
fall of an enemy? Do we try to be just to those 
whom we do not like? Can we bear this meas- 
uring rod of Almighty God without a sense of 
littleness? Are we growing in the great graces 
of the spirit? The questions are personal, 
searching, persistent, inescapable. “Lord is it 
ee is it 12” 

IV. By what standard does God measure the 
churches, the area of the temple, the altar and 
them that worship therein? 


1. A popular custom is to measure our- 
selves by others, and observe with pride 
wherein our accomplishments are larger and 
our growth more considerable than those of 
our neighbors, friends, fellow church members. 
A man looks about him, and after the manner 
of a certain infamous Pharisee, soliloquizes: 
“As compared with other folks I’m a pretty 
good kind of a Christian; I attend church more 
regularly than my neighbors next door; I can 
offer a better prayer in public than any men 
of the official board; I thank God I am a more 
efficient churchman than any one in the con- 
gregation.” That standard of measurement is 
an abomination; it is mean, niggardly, con- 
temptible. 

2. There are those also, who, while they 
scorn to measure themselves by others, are 
quite ready to measure themselves by them- 
selves. These well-meaning folk look back 
over years and see wherein they can trace a 
growth in spiritual things and thus contrast- 
ing present attainments with past, believe 
themselves to find ground for self-congratula- 
tion. This method of measuring is not so ob- 
jectionable as the other, yet it is inadequate. 
In 2 Cor. 10:12, the apostle alludes to Chris- 
tians of that day who measured themselves by 
themselves, and he charged them with folly. 
The difficulty is that such measuring keeps 
one self-centered. 

3. God’s manner of measuring us is found 
in Jesus Christ, his Son. Peter refers to Jesus 
as our example, and bids us follow in his steps. 


God, therefore, is measuring the temple, a1 
the altar, and them that worship therein, | 
and through his Son. Consider how fully h 
measurements fill the requirement of the ta 


How wonderfully his spirit fills the temp! 
ministering to the whole life! Lo, his abun 
ant provisions for the old, the middle-aged, i 
young and the little children! No one is fo 
gotten or overlooked; the outcast, the poor, #1 
notorious sinner, the toiler, the housewife, ti 
scholar, the peasant—all are objects of h 
love and consideration. He is everybody 
Christ. He is the same yesterday, today ar 
forever. If lifted up in the thoughts and dee: 
of his followers, he will draw all men un 
himself. 


In Jesus’ life the altar was supreme Ff 
came not to be ministered unto. The spirit | 
sacrifice in his life permeates the pages of tl 
Gospels, as Mary’s ointment filled the home 
Simon the leper with its sweet fragrance. F 
was among the people as one who serveth. E 
set his face toward Jerusalem and offered hir 
self upon the high altar of the Cross for a 
mankind. 


With what vastness of mind and affectic 
does Jesus meet the yearnings of the soul ti 
seeks him! No petty prejudices, no sord 
ambition, no greed for place or possessic 
warped or dwarfed his character. The wort 
that fell from his lips were words of ocean-lil 
breadth: “all,” “whosoever,” “everyone,” 
these were the phrases oftenest upon his lip 
How his abundant love, his whole-hearted fo 
giveness, his gracious dealings with publicar 
and sinners rebuke the ofttimes bigotry « 
some who claim him as Lord and Master! 


In the deepest sense, the spirit and the pri 
ciples of Jesus are measureless. The religic 
of his day was that of the stated feast, tk 
stipulated tithe, the arbitrary service, tl 
formal and stereotyped Pharisaism. Jest 
taught the giving of good measure, presse 
down, shaken together and running over. 


It is not possible to weigh or measure i3 
finite love. No canvass is large enough fe 
Jesus Christ. Men have been trying for cei 
turies to summarize the character of Christ, - 
sermon, lecture, essay, and biography. I r 
call the title of one of these multifarious book 
with Jesus as theme—a title of becoming mos 
esty and singular good taste: “Jesus, An Uz 
finished Portrait.” Unfinished is here right 
used. What artist, orator, preacher, essayis 
philosopher, has appraised wholly that gre: 
Divine Soul, whether on canvas, in marble, « 
printed page? God be praised for so lofty a 
ideal, so perfect a standard, so sinless a li 
as he hath given unto the world in his belove 
Son, Jesus! 


Living For Eternity 
REY. DAVID JAMES BURRELL, New York, N. Y. 


Text: “We know not whither thou goest.” 
John 14:4. 

The other day one of our distinguished men, 
anticipating death under the scalpel, wrote a 
farewell note to his friends, in which he said, 
“I don’t know where I am going, but I am 
going to find out.” 

Is that the best that can be said? Let us see. 


Can it be proven that there is anything b» 
yond the border line? Certainly not, if E 
“proof” is meant mathematical demonstratior 
No spiritual problem can be solved that wa 
One might as well insist on seeing with h 
ears or hearing with his eyes as to expect 
verify any spiritual fact by the evidence « 
the physical senses: for “spiritual things a® 
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spiritually discerned.” The man who refuses 
to exercise faith —the sixth sense. with which 
he has been divinely equipped for this very 
purpese, and by which he is distinguished from 
ali the lower orders of life—is self-doomed to 
perpetual ignorance with respect to every 
thine that lies beyond the horizon of Aris 
Gnger-tips. 
_ But why should we insist on such a demon- 
Stration of immortality. It is enough to say 
ad am” This throws the burden of proof on 
the other man: since the presumption is al- 
ys in favor of the status quo. I am; there- 
¢ I shall continue to be; unless it can be 
that something will occur to make an 
mid of me. So far as anybody Knows or can 
mow, death is simply moving out and moving 
To say that because I must presently va- 


mist is as transparently illogical as it would 
= to infer from the sign “To Let” on an empty 
use that the former tenants had lapsed into 
n neRess. 
' Tt cur interest in the problem of immortality 
las its roots in anything deeper than mere 
Curiosity we would do well to inquire within. 
And after that it would be well to listen to 
the concensus of all ages and generations of 
the children of men. Why did the Greeks 
place an obolus on the tongues of their beloved 
dead? To pay their ferriage over the Styx into 
a future life. Why did the Romans write 
Emigravit” on their tombstones? Because 
hey thought of death as a mere moving on. 
Why did the Egyptians mummy their dead? 
Because they believed in a future reunion of 
bedy and soul. Why do the American Indians 
ary with their chieftain his favorite horse and 
his bow and arrows? Because they think he 
need them in the happy hunting grounds 
er on. Why is a Zulu in mid-Africa 
afraid of the crooked stick which he worships 
as a fetich in the midst of his kraal? Because 
he believes the spirits of the dead have taken 
ion of it. Where in all the world or 
t the centuries will you find a nation with- 
out a belief in immortality? Nowhere. 
ts it likely that the God who guides the 
lomine swallows through the trackless sKies 
‘ould have abandoned the whole human race 
a delusive dream? Not even the infidel 
mgersoll was prepared to go so far. Here is 
hat he said at his brother’s grave: “Life is 
Rarrow vale between the cold and barren 
peaks of two eternities. We strive in vain to 
beyond the heights. We cry aloud, and 
e only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. 
om the voiceless lips of the unreplying dead 
there comes no word: but in the night of 
death. hope sees a star and listening love can 
hear the rustle of a wing.” 
_ But if immortality is a fact. how does it hap- 
en that the word “immortality” does not occur 
the Bible from Genesis to Malachi? For the 
best of reasons, to-wit, because immortality is 
he postulate on which the inspired Book rests 
and without which it would be as meaningless 
$ so much empty air. As well ask why the 
rd “people’ is not to be found in our City 
ectory: the fact being that the Directory is 
all people and without people there would be 
9 Directory. The Bible is intended for men 
and women who feel the need of direction as 


e this tabernacle of fiesh I shall ne longer 


te a future life. If any one is persuaded that 
he is no better than a sheep and is content to 
live and die accordingly, he will find nothing 
to attract him im these Oracles of God. 

But after all, the question is really not, 
Does death end all?” but, assuming that we are 
to live forever, What shall we do about it? In 
other words, What is the working value of a 
belief in immortality? 

lL To begin with, it furnishes a satisfactory 
Explanation of Life. It is a matter of supreme 
importance that we should Know whai life is: 
otherwise we are no better than shipwrecked 
mariners on a rotten raft, without a compass, 
on an unknown and uncharted sea. 

Ts it a line beginning at the cradle and end- 
ing at the grave? Is it an O. Henry story run- 
ning through three-score and ten pages to 2 
Finis? Thén our proper place is with the Epi- 
eureans who said: “Let us eat and drink for 
tomorrow we die.” 

Or is it the preface of a serial that is to be 
“continued in our next” forever? If so, let us 
live so. 

It makes a vast difference to me whether I 
am meditating a week-end in Atlantic City or a 
journey around the world. Im the one case a 
hand-bag will answer my purpose; but the 
other requires an elaborate course of prepara- 
tion, in which prudence will probably suggest 
a life-insurance policy and certainly a letter 
of credit. 

The first thing in building is to lay the foun- 
dation: and “other foundation can no man lay 
than Christ Jesus.” He being the Rock of 
Ages. Then comes the superstructure; which 
is nothing less or more than the imitation of 
Christ. So emerges our life work; “More like 
Jesus would I be.” 

Il. But character-building is not all. If it 
were, life would be a very selfish thing. We 
are called to Usefulness. 

I am sorry for a man, who, nowadays, can 
pursue the comfortable tenor of his way with- 
out hearing the bitter cry of those who perish 
of cold and hunger. Some time ago several 
millions in China were in danger of starving 
before the rice came in. Who were they? Hath 
not a coolie “hands, organs, dimensions, affec- 
tions, passions? Is he not fed with the same 
food and hurt with the same weapons” as other 
men? d 

But have you heard the deeper cry of the im- 
perishable souls of those millions for the 
Bread of which if a man eat he shall never 
hunger and never die? To answer that plead- 
ing voice and those beckoning hands a small 
army of consecrated men and women have set 
forth with the Gospel of grace. What have you 
to say to that? Are you calling. “Come back! 
Charity begins at home?” Then God pity you 
for a mannikin. If Augustine had not gone 
to Britain as the pursuivant of foreign missions 
you would still be out with a club after pro- 
vender and a wife, as your ancestors were. 
Who are we to call, “Come back,” when the 
Lerd says “Go”? But if death ends all for a 
eoolie or for any other man, then missions at 
home or abroad are simply a fool's errand, and 
Christ was a mere dreamer of dreams. 

On the other hand, if the Captain of our Sal- 
vation was right, then our business is marked 
out for us. We are sent not as dying men on 
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a forlorn hope, but as living men to the rescue 
of men who live forever. And if we fail we 
shall fall short of a title clear to the full possi- 
bolities of eternal life. 

III. For what we call “life” is not really 
life, but only the vestibule of life further on. 
We are apprentices, learning how to do 
things for God, so that we may be entitled to a 
place among those “ministering spirits’ who 
perpetually “do serve him.” The loneliest man 
over yonder will be the man who, when he was 
down here, learned how to make money, how 
to enjoy himself, how to win the favor of his 
fellows, how to do everything but serve the 
Lord. O poor millionaire; fit for nothing but 
to be a novice among the expert workmen of 
God! 

IV. If, therefore, it is true that we live for- 
ever, let us be living that way. I do not like 
“the pale realms of shade,” nor do I care to 
think of lying down to “pleasant dreams.” 
Oh, no! Rather to an instant awakening, to a 
glorious surprise, to a revelation of things that 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have 
ever entered into the heart of man. 


Wherefore, make haste, O man, to live. The 
flight of a projectile is determined by the di- 
rection of the gun at the moment of its dis- 
charge. What we are doing today is what we 
are likely to be doing forever. What we need 
is the far-away look—the look of a man who 
takes immortality into the reckoning. To line 
up with Christ here and now in the service of 
God and our fellowmen is the best preparation 
for usefulness in the interminable aeons of the 
life further on. 

And what of death? Death is the gateway of 
the beyond. Mors janua vitae! O brightest 
angel of all who throng the shining seats of 
heaven, roll back the gates! We have climbed 
the stairway of the years with weary feet and, 
fearing, have maligned thee as “the King of 
Terrors.” Count it not against us; but smil- 
ing at our fears, roll back the gates! Too long 
have we played at living, even when we thought 
of doing our best. The lights are shining yon- 
der within the gates, and hands—familiar 
hands—are beckoning, and songs come floating 
this way. O benignant angel of the apocalypse, 
roll back the gates and bid us enter into life! 


Wanted—A Three-Fold Loyalty 
REV. WM. T. McELROY, Louisville, Kentucky 


Text: “Only let your manner of life be wor- 
thy of the Gospel of Christ.”’ Philippians 1:27 
(Rev. Ver.) 


For nineteen centuries the Church of Jesus 
Christ has been at work in the world. From 
its small beginnings with the little group of 
disciples gathered and taught by the Master 
himself, it has now spread until it is preaching 
his Gospel in practically every nation of the 
world. 

And wherever it has gone it has wrought 
tremendous changes. Civilization has follow- 
ed its footsteps in every land and among all 
peoples. Human lives in countless thousands 
have been transformed, and nations have been 
lifted up. 

But the work of the Church is not completed, 
indeed, is but little more than begun. “There 
remaineth yet much land to be possessed.” 

I believe the Church today is facing the 
greatest opportunity that it has ever had. As 
John R. Mott says, “The world today is a 
plastic world.” The old materialistic founda- 
tions in which mankind had placed so much 
confidence have been swept away. Humanity 
has had a glimpse of a world on fire, its heart 
is sore with sorrow, and it is willing to be 
taught. God grant that the Church may seize 
its opportunity. 

In the first chapter of Paul’s letter to the 
Philippians we find his prayer for the Philip- 
pian church and his advice to them as to how 
that prayer may be fulfilled. “Only let your 
manner of life be worthy of the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

That the Church may accomplish her God- 
given task there must be in every life a three- 
fold loyalty. 

I. Loyalty to our task. 

The world needs today to find a new place 
of emphasis for the things that enter into life. 
Through the centuries men have been empha- 
sizing material things at the expense of spir- 


itual things. Thus it has come that “the 
good is enemy of the best.’’ We have been es- 
tablishing new systems of government, new 
systems of education, new systems of com- 
merce and finance; we have been building up 
great organizations in every realm of human 
activity; we have been erecting great cities, 
building great railways, digging great canals, 
accumulating great fortunes and doing a thou- 
sand and one other things that are good, until 
we have somehow imagined that these are the 
all-important things, and have left religion for 
our wives and children and to the old men who 
are no longer able to maintain their position in 


the business and political world. 


If God’s Word is true, these are not the all- 
important things in life. Necessary as they 
may be, they are temporary, and there are 
other things far more necessary, because they 
are eternal. These things are our tasks, but 
they are not the great task. That has been 
given to us in the words of the Master when 
he said: “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to the whole creation.” 


A friend once reproached William Carey for 
neglecting his business of making shoes in or- 
der that he might preach the Gospel, pre- 
dicting that he could never be prosperous in 
his business in that way. Carey’s reply was: 
“My business is to preach the Gospel. I cob- 
ble shoes to pay expenses.” 

The words of the famous missionary are per- 
tinent to every life. Not the building of cities, 
not the establishing of great corporations, not 
the digging of canals, but the advancing of 
the Kingdom of God in the hearts of men is 
our all-important task. These other things we 
should do only “to pay expenses’”—not the 
end in themselves, but the means to the end. 


II. Another crying need today is loyalty to 


the Church. 
One of the foremost evidences of the apos-— 
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rasy of the times is the widespread indiffer- 
ance to the Church of God. It is stated that 
the seating capacity of the church buildings 
yf the American nation is less than one-fourth 
yf the population. Notwithstanding this fact, 
hhousands of churches are entirely empty from 
yne to three Sundays each month, while com- 
varatively few of those that have regular serv- 
ces are ever filled to capacity. It is probably 
1 safe estimate that less than ten per cent of 
he people of our so-called Christian nation 
wre regular attendants upon the services of the 
church. 

This is not due, we believe, to a decline in 
he quality of the preaching, for a little in- 
restigation will show that the preaching of 
oday is of a higher standard than ever before. 
Never were the talents of the ministry in such 
lemand outside of the pulpit as they are to- 
lay. 

A recent examination of the record books of 
he Rotary Club of a large city showed that of 
orty meetings of the~club, in fifteen of them 
he principal address on the program was de- 
ivered by a minister, while only one minis- 
er was a member of the organization. More 
han one-third of the “Four-Minute-Men” of 
he nation during the war were ministers. In 
he Red Cross campaigns, the Liberty Loan 
ampaigns, the War-Savings Stamps cam- 
aigns, etc., nearly half the addresses in the 
vriter’s city—a city of 300,000 population— 
vere made by ministers. 

These facts are enough to prove the state- 
nent that in the minds of the public the min- 
ster is looked upon as the leading public 
peaker of his community. Is it not fair to 
onclude, then, that the indifference of the 
yublic to the church is not due to a lack of re- 
pect for the minister, but to an indifference 
0 his message, resulting from the fascination 
f the things of the world? 

Even professing Christians are too prone to 
ittend church more to be entertained than to 
vorship. 

Men and women of today need stirring up 
0 a greater loyalty to their church. The 
thristian who is vitally interested in the prog- 
ess of the Kingdom does not feel that his ob- 
igation is completed when his name is placed 
ipon a church roll. That is only the initial 


step. From that time on, his voice, his time, 
his wealth, great or small, his ability, his en- 
ergy, his prayers, all are at the disposal of 
the Church to help advance the knowledge of 
God in the hearts of men. Thank God for the 
many Christians who have that conception of 


their duty! The need today is for more of 
them. 
III. Finally, a great need of today is loyalty 


to Jesus Christ. 


Though placed last, this is supreme in im- 
portance. In a certain sense one may be loyal 
to his task and loyal to the church without 
being loyal to Christ. But no man can be 
loyal to Christ without being loyal also to the 
obligation Christ has laid upon him and to 
the organization Christ has established for 
him. 

There aré three ways in which our loyalty 
to Christ, if it be of the heart and not merely 
of the lips, will manifest itself: 


1. It will manifest itself in worship. He 
is worthy of glory and honor. 

2. Loyalty to Christ also manifests itself in 
love. “Lovest thou me?” “He that hath my 
commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me.” 


We hear the word, “Love is the fulfilling of 
the law;” then we turn over to the writings of 
Paul: “Now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love.” 

3. Loyalty to Christ also manifests itself in 
service. It is not enough to worship, not 
enough to love—we must also serve. The Par- 
able of the Talents is pertinent to every life. 
Whether our task be great or whether it be 
small, so long as it is our task it is important. 
The man of one talent has no less obligation 
than the man with five. The responsibility of 
the latter may be greater, but the obligation 
is the same, and the reward for the proper 
use of the talents is the same—thank God for 
that! 

Saved to serve! “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Call the roll of the heroes of 
faith in the Old Testament—we find them sery- 
ing. Call the roll of the Master’s followers in 
the first century—serving, every one of them. 
Call the roll of the builders under God of the 
Christian Church all through the ages—serv- 
ing, serving, serving. 


/ 


Drifting 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, London, England 


Text: “Therefore we ought to give the more 

arnest heed to the things which we have 
leard, lest at any time we should let them 
lip.” (Drift away from them.—Revision.) 
Teb. 2:1. 


What is drifting? Perhaps we have worked 
ur way up the stream with purpose and ar- 
lor and lusty sinews. We have come to a 
lace of exquisite beauty, where all manner 
f lovelinesses are in fellowship to make a 
aunt of natural glory and peace. And we rest 
Mm our oars, and we do not moor our boat, 
nd so we begin to slip back and drift away. 
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We lose the secret home of beauty, and we 
loiter through the dingy commonplace. 

Or we may have come to a spot where the 
river bank opens out, and vistas appear, wide 
landscapes being unveiled on either side. The 
sense of imprisonment changes into the feel- 
ing of amplitude ,and we see horizons that 
are very far off. And then our effort flags, 
and we begin to slip back from the outlook, 
and soon the spacious vision changes into 
narrow restrictions, and we are back in the 
straits again. ‘ 


I. What is the parallel in human experi- 
ence which is suggested in this figure of 
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speech? It is something like this: We have 
come up the river of life, through a mass of 
commonplace restrictions and colorless hap- 
penings, to momentous events. It matters not 
what the events are or what is the fashion of 
the happenings. We have been brought into 
a combination of circumstances where life 
opened out in vaster relations, in deeper rev- 
erences, in richer moods. We could say with 
the psalmist: “Thou hast brought me into a 
large place.’”’ We have had experiences which 
transformed and glorified our days. We have 
seen some of the large secrets of life. We 
have had the vision splendid, and glory shone 
around, We have heard mystic voices, which 
were ministers of spiritual revelation. We 
have felt the deep stirrings of unfamiliar 
impulse, and our hearts have become the home 
of noble emotion. We have entered into mys- 
tic covenants, and our wills have pledged their 
troth to the holy will in a vow which was as 
solemn and sacred as a wedding vow. Such 
have been our exalted experiences, so strange, 
so startling, so unique. We could say with 
the Apostle John: “I saw the holy city, the 
new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven 
from God.’ We could say with the apostle 
Peter: “Called to an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
We could say with the apostle Paul: “Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” 
We had tremendous experience. How the 
banks opened out! And we said to ourselves: 
“This is life.” 


Is such an experience secure? Is there 
anything about it which can never be lost? 
Nay, we can lose it, we can lose it by drifting. 
We can slip down the stream. And the vision 
splendid, by which we were on our way at- 
tended, can die away and fade into the light 
of common day. “And therefore we ought to 
give the more earnest heed to the things 
which we have experienced, lest haply we drift 
away.” 


II. What is the explanation of the drift- 
ing? How does the drifting begin? Let us 
keep our thought again to the river, and watch 
the drifting boat. Ordinarily, drifting is not 
a deliberate act ordained of set and thought- 
ful purpose. Rowing is deliberate, steering 
is deliberate. They are acts and issues of the 
will. Drifting is more negative than a posi- 
tive act. It is a slackening of attention. It 
is a relaxing of endeavor. It is a surrender 
to the gliding current. Drifting may be caus- 
ed by distraction or it may be occasioned by 
laxity and ease. At any rate, drifting is not 
the off-spring of a strong will. In drifting 
the will is apathetic and at rest, the attention 
is withdrawn. 


During the war I heard of an Atlantic liner 
which was badly hit; her furnaces were 
quenched. Her fires being out, there was no 
power to determine her goings. She began to 
drift, and she was like a derelict on the high 
seas. Now let us combine the two illustra- 
tions, the boat with the oars at rest and the 
liner with her fires out, and I think they will 
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lead us to the secrets of a life which is drifting 
away from its noblest treasure. 


1. The drifting begins in relaxing attention. 
Purposeful thought changes into vagrant 
thought, and then into apathy or indifference. © 

2. Or drifting begins in cooling fires. Noble 
passion becomes lukewarm, and fervent emo- ~ 
tion turns cold. These, I think, are the two © 
explanations of a drifting life—wandering | 
thought and cooling moods. i 


3. Now the apostle Paul has given us much © 
counsel for these times of danger. And his — 
primary counsel is this: We are deliberately to 
take every means to keep near to the big — 
things which are being revealed to us. We are 
to devise plans for retaining great ideas as — 
our life ideals, as the mastersight of all our 
seeings. These big vital things, which phil- 
osophers call ideals and which the New Testa- 
ment calls “the things which are spiritual,” | 
are often revealed to us in very grave seasons 1 
when life is upheaved in emergency and con- 
vulsion. Our circumstances blaze like light-— 
ning flashes in a black night, and truth 
emerges like an illumined landscape. There 
are circumstances that shake our lives like 
earthquake shocks which reveal the strata of 
the planet. It is often in times of storm and 
tempest and earthquake that we have the — 
noble vision, and God’s great secrets are re-_ 
vealed to us. But the shock passes, the storm 
is over, the lightning changes into light, the 
convulsions of the earthquake dwindle to the 
movements of the breeze. The days become 
normal, and our way becomes easy again. The 
danger is that we lose the vision, we forget’ 
the spiritual presence, we surrender the ideal, 
we drift down the stream of thoughtlessness to 
indolence, and these things may be to us as. 
though they had never been at all. The tower- 
ing experience changes into the commonplace! 
task. The way becomes easier again, and in) 
the enervating climate we become drowsy and) 
careless. Our passion cools and we drift 
away. 


IV. The principle is as operative in the life 
of peoples as it is in the life of their individual 
members. A nation has its periods of com, 
manding circumstance. Some great call brings 
it to high attainment. There is a menace om 
the horizon, a menace whose flag is the symbo; 
of iniquity and tyranny and oppression. The 
gloomy antagonism which is reflected in tha 
flag stirs the noblest impulse in a nation’ 
life. She glows with chivalry. She is em 
larged in vision. She begins to see somethin 
infinitely better than carnal ease and com 
mercial prosperity. She is driven by motive) 
of unselfish quest. She is lured along the wa 
of self-sacrifice. And God lifts her on hig 
because she hath known his name. But th 
day of contention ends; the black menace ha 
been destroyed; the flame of war is quenchet 
and the noise of strife is hushed. How then 
Then comes the danger. The vision may fade 
and the fine emotion may cool. Moral inspire 
tion may lapse into carnal ambition, noble crv 
sade into selfish quest. A nation may lose he 
moral strenuousness when the strenuous daji 
are over. She may become lax, and she m@ 
lose her soul in a hundred distractions. 
how is it with the church? 


The Mutilated Bible 


REY. H. C. WILKINSON, Mason City, Ia. 


- Text: “And it came to pass that when Jehudi 
had read three or four leaves, he cut it with 
’ the pen-knife, and cast it into the fire that was 
on the hearth, until all the roll was consumed.” 
Jer. 36:23. 
It is evident that human nature does not 
change with the passing centuries. Conditions 
of life change. Social and political environ- 
ments change. Our knowledge grows wider 
_ with the revolving years; but the human heart 
' beats with the same stroke in every age. 


There is nothing in the portraiture of Bible 
characters that need impress us as strange. 
' They are the portraits of universal character- 
istics. We never think of Abraham as a wan- 
dering Arab sheik. Daniel wears no Persian 
' fez. 
robe of state or Elijah’s swarthy half-naked- 
ness. We see their hopes, fears, dreams, pas- 
sions. To us they all speak English—and fight 
the battles of our spiritual conflicts. 


The story of Jehoiakim is perfectly modern. 
He resents the interference of the preacher 
/ with the affairs of state. He is angry that men 
should presume to arraign his acts. What does 
-he care for the truth? Does this upstart 
‘preacher dare to bring him to book? “Bring 
‘in his prophecy then, and let me hear what he 
did say.”’ And when he has heard Jehudi read 
a little of it, he takes out his pen-knife and 
/euts three or four leaves and then throws the 
‘whole into the fire. He will dispose of the 
truth by burning the sermon. He will get rid 
of the truth of God by destroying the paper on 
which it is written. 

I. Some people in the past have thought 
that Jehudi and Jehoiakim, were excellent 
types of higher critics. Haven’t men been cut- 
ting the Bible to pieces because they believed 
they had found its history faulty and its facts 
‘untrustworthy? Yes, they have, but from no 
such spirit as actuated Jehoiakim. They 
thought they were serving truth—not destroy- 
‘ing it, and they have not waited for prophets 
‘to rewrite, in more significant meaning, the 
“3ame truths. The services of historians to the 
Bible have been infinitely greater than any 
lamage they were supposed to do. 


_ We used to be told that “Moses could not 
‘lave written the Pentateuch because in his 
“ime the act of writing was not developed.” 
“Now we know there was a brilliant civiliza- 
ion three thousand years before the time of 
oses. Men said the story of the kings with 
‘Whom Abraham fought was purely fictional; 
‘since then we have found their names in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. We used to be told 
hat Belshazzar was no historical character, 
‘md since then have found numerous clay 
ablets with his own signature on them. We 
Vere told at one time the story of the Egyptian 
Jlavery of the Israelites was untrustworthy, 
ntil it dawned upon some that the racial tra- 
itions of the Jews themselves were all 
gainst such a theory; that no nation ever 
\ ratuitously wrote into its history a period of 
_lavery. Race, pride, human nature were all 
‘gainst it. Men used to scout the story of the 
Tittites given in the Bible. They said there 


We do not think of Joseph’s gorgeous 


was no such great people as the Bible showed 
them to be; and yet, in our own time, the story 
of the Hittites has been rewritten from secular 
history, and we know them now to have been 
one of the powerful peoples of the early time. 


And in the light of the marvelous discoveries 
of modern scholarship, as brought up by the 
spade of the archeologist and the patience of 
the antiquarian, the Bible has been rewritten 
in clearer and more impressive significance. 
Wherever historical research has brought re- 
adjustment of Scriptural interpretation, the re- 
written truth is seen to have immensely aug- 
mented the richness of the original. The out- 
line maps of the Old Testament times have 
been filled in with populous cities, seething 
social conditions, political and religious activi- 
ties, and all the various and motley figures of 
evolving civilizations. The Bible means im- 
mensely more to us as we understand the life, 
the times, the relations, of the people through 
whom it came. 

II. Some people have thought Jehudi was 
a type of the scientific men who have been in- 
clined to cut up the Bible as unscientific. How 
it has been laughed at for its Creation story, 
and its Jonah story, and for its Red Sea story, 
and its manna story! And there is sure to be 
some freshman scientist who thinks he will 
demonstrate his greatness in science by a 
sneer at the Bible! Strange that he should 
overlook the fact that the greatest of all names 
in science are the men who are earnest 
believers in the Bible—and who do _ not 
see any incongruity between proper  in- 
terpretation of the Bible and any fact 
of science. There is a recent book with 
the answers of the one hundred and 
twenty-five leading scientists as to whether 
there is any real conflict between the facts of 
science and the fundamentals of Christianity, 
and their verdict is absolutely unanimous. 
Lord Lister’s answer is typical. “There is no 
antagonism between the religion of Jesus 
Christ and any fact scientifically established.” 
Sir George Crookes says the same. Sir Oliver 
Lodge says the same, and so on down the list. 

No one needs to be ashamed of the science 
of the Bible, although the Book is given to 
teach us moral truth and not scientific truth— 
to teach us how to live and what to hope and 
not to be a text-book on the universe of ma- 
terial things. You can scarcely keep up with 
the procession of passing scientific theories. 
Mr. Huxley hasn’t been dead many years. He 
said there were two absolute certainties in 
science—the facts of matter and force—and if 
Mr. Huxley were alive today, he would know 
that there is not a single first-class scientist 
who would stand with him on the first. The 
history of the past should teach the scientist 
humility. The “instruments of precision” are 
always left behind when we enter the field of 
theory. 

Scientific discovery has done immense serv- 
ice to the Bible. Mitchell, who understood the 
voices in which the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and who read the significance of God’s 
embodied word with delight and fed upon God’s 
word as his daily bread—testifies: “We find 
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an aptness and propriety in all these astron- 
omical illustrations which are not weakened 
but strengthened amazingly when viewed in 
the light of our present knowledge.” And 
Herschel corroborates in an earlier time, as he 
says, “All human discoveries seem to be made 
only for the purpose of confirming more 
strongly the truths that come from on high and 
are contained in the sacred writings.” Dana, 
addressing a graduating class said: “Young 
men, you are going ‘out into a world where you 
must meet an increasing attack upon your 
faith. Let me ask you to remember as my 
parting counsel, that wherever you are in 
doubt amid the confused voices of scientific 
controversy, you may always with perfect con- 
fidence affix your faith to any statement of the 
Word of God.” 


III. Extraordinary are some of the state- 
ments of the Bible—yet not so extraordinary 
as the facts of experience. The migration of 
the children of Israel from Egypt to Canaan is 
not nearly so wonderful an achievement as 
the migration of European peoples to America 
in the last twenty-five years.. Will the future 
historian of the nineteenth century be able to 
write so that the people will believe the story 
of a million a year crossing the turbulent 
ocean, to make their home in the land of free- 
dom? Who will believe that the Spanish rule 
was broken by an American fleet which sunk 
and destroyed a fleet in the West In- 
dies with the loss of but a _ single Amer- 
ican man—when he can read in _ the 
monthly magazines of immediately preced- 
ing dates that the Spanish ships were so 
far superior to the American as to give the 
American ships not even a slender chance? 
What will the future say to the story that the 
same sort of a record came from the other 
fleet over in the Philippine Islands? The sim- 
ilarity of these two stories will forever estab- 
lish the Americans as untrustworthy chron- 
iclers! They will of course protest that they 
are evidently different versions of the same 
story! Dewey is but another name for Samp- 
son, and the exploits of the latter are but 
nineteenth century rehearsal of the ancient 
stories of Samson told by Israel! 


The records of this period of American his- 
tory are full of. contradictions. These contra- 
dictions render untrustworthy all records of 
the nineteenth century American life. Cut 
them out! 


IV. No—we will not cut them out—for they 
are true. And we will not eliminate the story 
of the unusual, which in Bible times arrested 
men’s attention, and made them aware of God 
operative in their behalf, and always on the 
field of human endeavor. We will not elimin- 
ate the striking facts which made men aware 
of the infinite and eternally righteous God 
against whose laws men rush only at their 
peril. We will thank God that the men of old 
learned the lesson, and wrote it down as they 
learned it—and we will endeavor to show that 
we, with our larger outlook, can see at least 
as vividly as they the working of the same 
righteous, just and merciful God. 


VY. But we will not be true to the story un- 
less we remind ourselves that the main reason 
why Jehoiakim and Jehudi destroyed the Word 
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of God was because it set standards of conduct 
which Jehoiakim was not willing to obey. An- 
alyze the hostility to the Bible and you gen- 
erally find its root in a bad heart. The Bible 
utters some terrible warnings against sin and 
there are people who would like to cut out 
every reference to sin. So one comes up and 
says: “Cut that out which says, ‘For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife.’ Marriage is solely a civil 
contract, to be terminated at the pleasure of 
the parties involved. Cut this out which says: 
‘If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow Me.’ 
Life is for self-expression. Cut this out which 


says: ‘Every man must give account of him- 
self to God.’ We are emancipated from all 
superstitions. The world has long since pass- 


ed the period when it could be made to shiver 
by the pictures of judgment! Christianity is 
a relic of the dark ages and this is the age of 
reason! It fetters human freedom and we 
mean to be free. Cast it into the fire!” 

VI. The Word demonstrated true. 

Do you remember Schiller’s poem on the 
veiled image of Sais? Do you remember how 
the young man searching for truth came to the 
Temple of Truth and saw an image veiled be- 
hind the altar, and gave eager inquiry as to 
what the veil concealed? And the old priest 
replied, “The face of Truth.” Impetuously the 
young man stepped over the altar to lift the 
veil, when the old man put out his hand and 
stopped his rashness. “But do you mean to 
say,” queried the young man, “that you have 


ministered here in this presence and never | 
And the old man | 

And the | 
But at night, when f 


have looked upon her face?” * 
quietly answered, “I did not dare.” 
young man went away. 
the temple was deserted and still, and only — 
the light fell upon the altar and statue behind | 
it, the young man stole back, and, stepping into 
the altar, he lifted the veil from the face of 
Truth. What he saw then no one ever knew, ~ 
for in the morning they found him stretched 
senseless before the altar. 
wards did men see him smile. 
asked him what he saw that night behind the © 
veil he only shook his head and said, “Woe, 
woe to him that looks upon the face of Truth 
through wrong.” 

Some day, for each of us, the curtain of the | 
unseen, behind which we have walked each | 
day and whose mysteries we would fain have 
pierced, will litt and we shall each of us gaze, _ 
whether we will or not, into the unveiled face © 
of God. Well for us then if we have believed | 
his Word, and followed with honest heart its | 
precepts! + 


I have a bill file in my study on which a 
large number of bills are hanging. Some are 
yellowed by having hung there so long; some 
are for larger amounts, but while bills usually 
are very unpleasant things, I have no feeling 
of fear when I look at these, for there is not a 
single one not receipted. It is rather pleasant 
to look at them, because they are paid. 

But these old paid bills remind me of a debt, 
larger than any I ever had to pay. Christ paid 
it all when he died for me, bearing my sins 
onto the cross. The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin. (1 John 1:7). 


And never after- | 
And when men | 


Making Room For Happiness 


REY. D. A. DUNSEITH, Clearwater, Florida 


Text: “What man is he that desireth life, 
and loveth many days, that he may see good?” 
Psa. 34:12. 


To live long and be happy is the old world 
and the new world problem. All desire life; 
all want to be happy. The ancients linked 
happiness with length of days. Moderns asso- 
ciate it with many riches. Both confuse hap- 
piness with pleasure. 


They used to speak of “The Blessed Life.” 
So the Bible speaks of it. The Sermon on the 
Mount portrays it. Theologians of yesterday 
wrote of the Blessed Life. We today more 
frequently use the term, “The Happy Life,” 
‘or “The Life of Happiness.” Whatever term 
we use, the meaning is the same. It is that 
intense spiritual experience which constitutes 
the gladness of being. 


How to have it and how to hold it, that is 
the question, for he who truly possesses it 
“has the life more abundant.” 


I. Many have mistaken pleasure for hap- 
piness and have paid a price too great for 
pleasure, thinking thereby to secure happi- 
ness. 


The confusion is due to a failure to realize 
what man is. Man ig spirit and flesh. ‘There 
is a natural body and there is a spiritual 
body.” “The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” “It is the spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” These and many 
more texts give us the Bible teaching on the 
subject. The flesh is not all of man, nor even 
the principal part. 

The spiritual and the physical may be com- 
pared to the hand and the glove it wears. To 
spend millions as we are doing today in pow- 
dering and painting and polishing the physical 
is just as wise as to spend millions in polish- 
ing and smoothing the glove while the hand 
inside will not bear inspection. A filthy soul 
in a beautiful body may well be compared to 
a dirty hand in a beautiful glove. The story 
is out when the glove is removed. “Man look- 
eth on the outward appearance; God looketh 
on the heart.” 

II. Happiness, then, is a thing of the spirit. 
The flesh has very little to do with happiness. 
Possession has almost nothing to do with 
‘the real joy of life. Wealth or poverty; suc- 
Cess or failure; gratifications or denials; 
these affect the soul very little. 

In the legend from the Arabic, “The Man 
Without a Shirt,” as told by Mark Guy Pearse, 
Dalkusha, the fisherman, was the happiest 
Man in the land. “For thee may Allah be 
praised, for now shall the Caliph be healed of 
his sore sickness. Give us in haste thy shirt, 
that we may bear it to him that he be healed 
and thou shalt be well paid.” 

“Alas, good sirs,” said Dalkusha, “shirt have 
I none, nor, indeed, ever had I one.” 

Pleasure is a camper; happiness is a citi- 
zen. Pleasure may be bought; happiness at- 
tends him whose heart is attuned with God. 


When Emerson was reminded that the world 
was about to come to an end he remarked, 
“I think I can get along without it.” A 
greater man than Emerson said: “I have 
learned in whatever state I am, therewith to 
be content.” 

Victor Hugo has a beautiful stanza: 


“Be like a bird, on a twig alighted, 
Beneath him bends and swings; 

Still he sings on, in peace all unaffrighted, 
Knowing he hath his wings.” 


Here is_ comfort enough for the sick and 
depressed. Here is cheer for those whose 
friends have passed beyond. They have just 
taken off their gloves. They have passed into 
glory, the physical glove is not needed there. 
The twig has broken, the soul has flown 
higher. 

IiI. Pleasure, like happiness, carries one 
over many a gulf; over many a chasm; with 
this difference, happiness gets us over, while 
pleasure too often grows weary and drops us 
to the bottom of the chasm. This is the mean- 
ing of the use of drugs and stimulants. This 
throws light on the why of suicide. 


The man whose soul is aflame with God is 
above disaster. He knows that “we are not 
hurt till our souls are hurt.” God does “give 
his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in 
their hands.” 


That which harms the body does not nec- 
essarily harm the soul. “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation.” The promise is, “To 
him who overcometh.” 

Nothing can harm the soul but sin. Sin is 
the blight upon the tree of life, causing the 
fruit to drop and the leaves to wither. If 
you are unhappy, “Sin lieth at the door.” 

IV. Like other virtues, happiness may be 
cultivated. All want the fruit, few know how 
to grow the tree. Confusing happiness with 
pleasure, our age thinks “if we had more 
money,” “better wages,’ “shorter hours,” 
“more entertainment,” “more liberty,” we 
would be happy. 

Our context reveals the secret of true hap- 
piness. “I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord.” That is theology. Learn how to live 
with your kind; that is morality. Between 
these two—your relation to God and your re- 
lation to your fellows—grows the tree of hap- 
piness. Its roots strike away into union with 
God and fellowship with man. Its fruit is 
true happiness. 

Passing the second relation to our fellows, 
let us give attention to the first: “Fear the 
Lord.” Fear is not fearfulness, not terror; not 
trembling servitude, or cringing servility. 
Such could never be united with happiness, 
and we read, “Serve the Lord with: fear and 
rejoice.” Dr. Jowett, in his exposition of this 
Psalm, gives us the word “sensitiveness.” 
Others use the word “reverence.” I lke the 
word “sensitiveness.” 
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V. “Sensitiveness toward God is the be- 
ginning of wisdom,” is a fair translation of the 
original of the familiar quotation, “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
Sensitiveness toward music was the beginning 
of Wagnerian symphonies. Sensitiveness 
toward art preceded Da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” 
Sensitiveness toward plants developed the 
flower wizard of the West. Sensitiveness 
toward God is the beginning of happiness. If 
I were sensitive toward God, my ear would 
catch his faintest whisper; I would see the 
first gleam of light; I would feel the thrill 
of his love song. 


I pray to Almighty God to give me sensi- 
tiveness toward himself. I would rather have 
this gift than any other. The great artists, 
poets, painters, preachers and prophets all 
had it. 


Sensitiveness—glancing through the Bible, 
you will find all the great servants of God 
had it. Some of them lost it. Adam and Eve 
in the garden: “They heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the cool 
of the day.’’ Moses had it, ‘And he looked 
and behold the bush burned with fire : 
and Moses said, I will turn aside and see this 
great sight, why the bush is not consumed.” 


“Whom shall I send? and 
who will go for us?” “Then said I, ‘Here am 


I, send me.’” Samuel had it. “Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” And why did Mat- 
thew, the tax gatherer, and Peter and John, 
the fishermen, hear Jesus? They were sensi- 
tive toward God. 


After all, there is no miracle about it. There 
is no reason why we should not have it. Con- 
sider for a minute the sensitive plate that re- 
ceives the photograph, or the message by 
telephone, or the wireless message. Have we 
advanced so far in the field of the material, 
and shall we make no progress toward God? 

Great is my joy to find that ‘‘sensitiveness 
toward God” is his own gift. Has he not said, 
“T will put my fear (sensitiveness) in their 
hearts?” In its perfection Jesus had it. To 
his disciples he said, “I have meat to eat 
ye know not of.’ Having it, he developed it 
by prayer among the hills in the night time, 
in the wilderness and by the seaside. 
to church. The worship in God’s house is well 
adapted to call us back to God. And what 
is better calculated to keep us near to God 
than serving others? Serve the Lord with 
fear and rejoice. Jesus “went about doing 
good.” 


Isaiah had it. 


The Little Bird: Children’s Sermon 


REY. JAMES A. BRIMELOW, New York, N. Y. 


The other morning after it had been raining 
heavily I went out to the post office. I was 
feeling just like the weather, miserable and 


gloomy. Rainy days have a way with them 
of making people feel that way. There are 
some people who say that rainy days are 
testing days and they reveal the brightness, 
or the gloominess of these little hearts of 
ours. And that morning my heart was just 
a little gloomy, for I was wondering when 
the sun would shine and when I could live 
out-of-doors. But as I was going along the 
road I was suddenly startled by hearing the 
voice of a little bird sitting upon a telephone 
pole, just singing for all it was worth. I 
looked at it, and for a minute listened to its 
glad song of rejoicing, and then made my way 
to the postoffice. But the voice of that little 
bird thrilled my heart with a new note. It 
made me forget the rain and the cold and 
think of the sun and beauty. It taught me 
the lesson watching for the bright and pleas- 
ant things and not living upon the dark and 
dismal things. Dark and dismal days come. 
Life cannot be all sunshine. But if we see 
the sun behind the clouds, if we can at the 
very first moment utter our song of rejoic- 
ing, how different the world would soon be- 
come! For what is keeping the world out of 
many of its rich things, is the spirit of silent 
grumbling; always remembering the things 
which are not pleasant and not the things 
which are beautiful. 


So, children, let us not be like weather peo- 
ple. If the sun shines, our friends are kind 
and true, if we are continually receiving nice 


and good things from those who love us, then 
we are happy. We sing and play, we work | 
and sleep, feeling that the world is just made © 
for us. But when the rain comes and the air © 


begins to feel cold, and we are all alone, then ~ 
we become sad and gloomy and we have no — 


song of rejoicing for the world in which we : 
live. 3 


But God wants us to have a song for every — 
hour of life. A song for the day of rain as | 
well as the day of sun. For every day and | 
everything which comes in the day has its © 
little message if we only knew. Let us all 
try to be discoverers of the bright and beau- 
tiful things, the sun is still in God’s heaven 
and no matter how dark and stormy the days 
may be, there will come the hour when it will 
come back and gladden the heart of the world | 
in which we live. God lives always in the | 
bright things of life and he wants us to live | 
as he lives. And it was the little bird on 
the telephone pole which taught me that les- — 
son after that rainy morning. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Lindsley had the little hen fast and was ||. 
trying to bring her head close to the ground | 
“What might you be trying to do?” ex- 
claimed her father, coming upon the small- 
girl in the yard. 


“I’m trying to make this hen say her pray- 
ers.” 


“Well,” said the parent sadly, “I hope she'll — 
say, ‘Now I lay me.’” 
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He went | 


to me now.” 


(Continued from page 996) 
Thanksgiving day, or the twelfth or twenty- 
second of February, without keen sense of 
pride, admiration, and appreciation of the 
things for which they stand. They remind us 
that Liberty and Freedom have been born, an 
eternal heritage to the race, and that men 
have resolved never to let them pass from the 
earth. They are days of praise, thanksgiving, 
joy and social pleasure, in and through which 
our love for the United States of America is 
deeper and more firmly rooted in our beings. 


But there is another legal holiday which 
carries an entirely different thought. Its spirit 
is of an opposite character. Instead of mock 
cannonading and exciting fireworks, there is 
reverence and honor and respect and grati- 
tude. It is the thirtieth day of May, Memorial 


' day. 


This is a holiday, so declared by the Govern- 
ment, when thousands of graves, in national 
cemeteries everyhwere, are solemnly visited 
by friends and decorated in commemoration 
of the heroic service rendered and sacrificial 
death accepted for the Nation’s sake. These 
graves are the resting places of the men and 
boys who died during the sixties to preserve 
the Union.—Religious Telescope. 


In Honor of Heroes 516 


A great patriotic competition has been in- 
stituted throughout the land. The contest cen- 
ters about the query, who will most suitably 
honor the heroic dead of the World War? 

The three great cities, Chicago, New York 
and Philadelphia, are foremost in this move- 
ment, which extends into every town and vil- 
lage. Pennsylvania and New Jersey are among 
the leading states to start state memorials 
of a permanent and valuable type. 


In Philadelphia, the propositions for memor- 
jials have included a memorial parkway with 
fine statuary along the Schuylkill River; a 
fine art gallery; a public university; a great 
community house; a memorial bridge (across 
the Schuylkill to West Philadelphia); and a 
big convention hall of memorial character. 


Last Words 
2 Tim. 4:7 
When Whittier was breathing his last in his 
little village home up in Massachusetts the 
nurse pulled down the blinds. It was in the 
early morning, and the rising sun was in the 
dying man’s eyes. But the last thing the 
great Quaker poet did was to wave his hand to 
have the curtain lifted. He wanted to depart 
in the full splendor of the morning and in the 
warm glory of its pure white beams. And 
is not this a parable of human nature every- 
where? The cry of the dying is the cry of 
Balaam, “Let me die the death of the right- 
eous, and let my last end be like his.” 


The last words of great men have always 
been prized and cherished. How beautiful 
Cookman’s note of triumph: “I am sweeping 
‘through the gates.” The poet Schiller looks 
up and says, “Many things are growing plain 
Goethe cries, ‘More Light!” 


“The best of all is God is with us,” was th 
quiet remark of John Wesley. Webster ex 
claims, “I still live.” Beethoven whispers, “ 
shall hear in heaven.” Jacob Behmen lisps 
“Open the door and let in some of that music. 
He was hearing the heavenly choir already 
The last words of Christmas Evans were 
“Drive on.” He was finishing his earthly rac 
and was in a hurry for the chariot to.take hin 
home to God. A dear friend said not mor 
than ten minutes before he closed his eyes for 
ever, “My trunk is all packed and I am jus 
waiting for the expressman.” Among. the 
closing words of Sir Walter Scott are thes: 
magnificently noble ones: “I have been per 
haps the most voluminous author of my day 
and it is a comfort now to me to think that 
have never tried to unsettle any man’s faith 
and that I have written nothing which on m: 
death-bed I would want blotted out.” . . 

Sir Humphrey Davy at the end of his brillian 
career wrote these words: “I envy no qualit 
of mind or intellect in others, not genius 
power, wit, or fancy. But if I could choos 
What would be most delightful and I believ 
most useful to me, I should prefer a firm re 
ligious belief to every other blessing; becaus: 
it makes life a discipline of goodness, create: 
new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish 
throws over the decay of existence the mos 
gorgeous of all lights.” That was the profounc 
confession of a great and successful scientist 
—From Songs in the Night, by McLeod, Revell 
New York. 


Immortality 
The day dies into a_ night, but the next 
morning it appears again and revives. Plants 


and flowers die in the ground and are cover- 
ed with snow, but they peep again from thei1 
graves. Thus nature is preserved by perish- 
ing and revives by dying. Surely, then, man 
who is lord over these things, will not die 
never to appear again! <A gentleman passing 
by a house noticed the sign, “House to Let." 
“Is the former tenant dead?’ he asked the 
caretaker. “Oh, no, sir,” was the reply, “he 
has moved to a larger house in a better situa- 
tion.” Even so, aS we gaze upon the mortal 
house in which a loved one has dwelt, we can 
say, ‘No, he is not dead, but gone to a better 
country where eternal life nf 
cd 


An old Norse king sat in his great hall one 
night when a mighty tempest was roaring and 
whirling about. The great fire threw its glow 
far out into the dark recesses of the hall, seem- 
ing all the brighter for the storm and dark- 
ness around. While the king talked with his 
counselors before the fire a bird flew in and 
passed over them and out again at the great 
open window. “Such,” said the king musing- 
ly, “is the life of man—out of the darkness 
into the light, and then lost in the darkness 
and storm again.” ‘Yes, sire,’ answered an 
old courtier, “but the bird has its nest be- 
yond.” How could the great truth of immor- 
tality be told more tenderly or beautifully? 
It has a pathos and sweetness unlooked for 
from the wild and rugged Norseland, the land 
of wars and of the vikings, men of battle and 
turmoil. 
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DEDICATION OF A MEMORIAL TABLET 


The First M. E. Church of Monongahela, Pa., 
dedicated a bronze tablet some time ago and 
used the following service: 

Unveiling and dedication of memorial tab- 
let: 

“And the hour shall be filled with music, 
with songs and praise and prayer, 


And the burdens of life shall be lifted for 
all who enter there.” 

Organ prelude: a. Largo, (Handel); b. 
Evensong, (Martin); ¢c. Goodnight, (Nevin.) 

Hymn, “Faith of Our Fathers,” St. Cather- 
ine. 

Apostles’ creed. 

Prayer. 

Concluding with the Lord’s Prayer Chant. 

Quartette. 

Responsive reading. 

Minister: Let us now praise famous men. 

Congregation: The Lord hath wrought 
great glory by them through his great powers 
from the beginning. 

Minister: All these were honored in their 
generation and were the glory of their times. 

Congregation: And some there be which 
have no memorial who are perished as though 
they had never been. 


Minister: But their seed shall remain for- 
ever and their glory shall be blotted out. 


Congregation: Their bodies are buried in 
peace, but their name liveth forevermore. 


All: The people will tell of their wisdom 
and the congregation will show forth their 
praise. Ecclesiasticus 44:1-15. 


Gloria Patri. 

Scripture lesson, Psalm 91; Isaiah 54:11-17. 

Offertory. 

Worship in the presentation of tithes and of- 
ferings. 

Quartette. 

Hymn, “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 

Address. 


Unveiling of tablet: We unveil this tablet 
in loving memory of the glorious dead and the 
honored living who went from this congrega- 
tion into the Great War. 


Dedication: We dedicate this tablet to the 
Glory of God, desiring that it shall ever beau- 
tify this church and stand here as a memorial 
of those who forget self, renounced personal 
ambitions and at the call of God and country 
went forth to battle for humanity; may it ever 
remind us of the eternal principles for which 
they fought and for which some of them gave 
their lives in sacrifice. 


Prayer: Almighty God, we thank thee for 
the way in which thou hast watched over us 
as a nation, caring for its progress and de- 
velopment, making it the land: of unlimited 
opportunity, the state of nearest approach to 
true Democracy. We thank thee for the char- 
acter of manhood and womanhood. We es- 
pecially praise thy name for thy servants, 
these boys in khaki. Accept O Lord the offering 
of their self-sacrifice and grant that we may 
find reunion and peace where the light of 
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thy countenance shines forever and where all 
tears are wiped away through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, Amen. 

Hymn, “Lead Kindly Light,” (Lux Benigna.) 

Benediction. 

Doxology. 


PRAYER FOR DEDICATION OF CHURCH 
BELL 


We have published several forms, with sug- 
gestive material, for the dedication of church 
bells. The prayer on such an occasion is im- 
portant and should be appropriate. The fol- 
lowing beautiful prayer was offered by Pres- 
ident Noble, of Dickinson College, at the ded- 
ication of a chime of bells at Huntingdon, Pa., 
recently: 


“Almighty God, the Creator of all things, 
who hast caused thy light to break forth from 
the darkness, so that order, and beauty, and 
harmony might fill the earth, hear us as we — 
pray: Grant that these bells, which are to be 
dedicated to thee, may yield a fruitful minis- — 
try; may they bear a message of strength to 
all believers, a message of encouragement to 
the faint-hearted, a message of assurance to 
the sick, the afflicted, and the sad; may they 
sing sweet melodies of Christian faith to all 
children whose lives are helped or hurt by 
the sounds they hear; may they recall the 
claims of Christ to all wanderers, thus bring- ~ 
ing them back to God; may every ringing of © 
these bells be a summons to worship and an — 
invitation to pray; may their tones resound — 
sweetly over this place that they shall sug- © 
gest and present the music of the higher life © 
of heaven; and as we now designate these © 
bells as fit for thy worship. and dedicate them _ 
to this high service, let thy blessing attend © 
us, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

—Furnished by Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. — 


A NEW VARIETY 


Minister (to one of his members, a vener- _ 
able old gardener)—‘You have’ reached a ~ 
great age, John.” i 


John—‘Deed ha’e I, for gin I leeve till the i 
eleventh of next month, I’ll be an octogeran- | 
jum.” ih 

A WIDOWER 


“My Lord,” said a witness, “you may be- : 
lieve me or not, but I have stated not a word 
that is false, for I have been wedded to truth | 
from infancy.” i 

“Yes, sir,” replied the judge, dryly, “but © 
the question is, how long have you been a 
widower?” $ 


A HEALTHY TOWN | 


The water-carts of Lowell used to be deco— 
rated with patent-medicine advertisements~ 
An innocent Irishman from the rural districts 
looked at one the other day, and remarked. 
“Faith, it’s no wonder Lowell is healthy whim 
they water the streets with sarsaparilla!” 


\ 
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THE MID-WEEK SERVICE 

The general topic for this month is: Four 
Great Scriptures; or Four Famous Chapters; or 
The Most Popular Paragraphs in the Gospels. 

For one reason or another these chapters are 
the best known, perhaps the most quoted, by 
people generally, of any in the New Testament. 

I THE INAUGURAL 
Matt. 5. 


Expository Notes 

The discourse which begins in this chapter 
has been given several names. We have taken 
the figure from our own political institutions, 
and likened it to the President’s inaugural. 
From the fact that it seems to have been deliv- 
ered immediately upon the selection of the 
twelve apostles, Dummelow calls it an “Ordina- 
tion Sermon.” Perhaps a better name than 
either, one more in keeping with Matthew’s 
favorite phrase, “the kingdom of heaven,” would 
be the “Proclamation of the King.” 

Jesus here, as he does again in later days, is 
endeavoring to make clear the nature of the 
kingdom which he was to found on earth. Dr. 
Alexander McLaren says that this beginning 
was “like a dash of cold water on the fiery en- 
thusiasms which were eager for a kingdom of 
gross delights and vulgar conquest.” 

The disciples were excitedly looking for a 
reign of pomp and power and glory, in which 
they expected to occupy prominent places near 
the throne. They did not understand; even to- 
day many of Jesus’ followers are looking for 
a political kingdom, for a material throne, and 
a physical king in Jerusalem. 

In the beatitudes Jesus was trying to change 
the Jewish ideas of the kingdom, to dispel their 
dreams of worldly felicity. He tells them that 
the kingdom is found in “in spirit,” “in heart,” 
not in actions only but rather in thoughts. It 
is an invisible kingdom, a spiritual kingdom. 
Later in his ministry he reiterates, “The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation; the 
kingdom of God is within you.” It is invisible 
and spiritual. : 

The citizens of this blessed kingdom are 
“blessed,” or happy or fortunate—a “permanent 
state rather than the passive recipient of a sin- 
gle act.” 

Do they expect to be envied because they 
occupy high places by the king’s throne? No, 
they are happy because they are poor, lowly. 


sorrowful, despised and persecuted! Scarcely 
believed even yet! Startling, revolutionary doc- 
trine then! 


After giving the mission of these citizens of 
the kingdom—to be as salt and light to the 
world—the Master compares his instructions 
with the ancient Law, which he would not de- 
stroy, but fulfill, i. e., fill full, He expounds 
and expands the Mosaic Law, makes it spirit- 
ual not ceremonial, looks back of the action to 
the thought. He indicates that Christianity is 
the completion, the flower of Judaism. 


As Dean Farrar says, “Jesus’ teaching dealt 
not with scrupulous rites and ceremonial cleans- 
ings, but with the human soul, and human des- 
tiny, and human life—with Hope and Charity 
and Faith.” 


Murder he traces to anger, its source; sensu- 
ality to impure desire. He forbids oaths which 
irreverence; resistance from the 


motive of retaliation. A criminal’s career must 


_ be stopped for the safety of society and his 


Own benefit. And so the speech works up to its 
climax, the law of love, which makes men sons 
of their Father in heaven, obedience to which 
akes men perfect as the Father is perfect. 
And so the King proclaims, instead of formal 
‘ewish precepts, moral principles adaptable to 
ll nations in all ages and climes, showing that 
is is a universal kingdom and that he is King 
f kings. 
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Prayer Meeting Department 
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Plan for Our Meeting 


A good plan, and one interesting to the audi- 
ence, is for the pastor to repeat the first half 
of a famous verse and then stop and ask the 
people to finish the verse. This is an attractive 
ee safe—plan with so well known a chap- 
er. 


Ask a good reader to read the chapter and, 
without warning to the hearers, let it be read 
from one of the new translations, Moffatt’s, 
Weymouth’s, Ferrar Fenton’s, or Bible in Mod- 


ern Speech, etc. 
* * * 
Il. LOST AND FOUND 
Luke 15 


Expository Notes 


This chapter contains three of the most fam- 
ous parables of the New Testament. They are 
looked upon as “the heart of the Gospel.” 

Matthew gives us a group of parables relating 
to the kingdom of heaven, but Luke’s three are 
on a still higher plane—they are parables of 
the King. 


These three were uttered to vindicate Jesus’ 
association with the outcasts of society, at 
which the Pharisees complained. It was no 
distant, condescending intercourse, for the Phar- 
isees sneered, “This man eateth with sinners!” 
And from then until now, breaking bread to- 
gether is a pledge of friendship. 


Jesus answers with three stories, of a sheep, 
of a coin, of a youth. The first and second begin 
with a question—which needed only to be 
asked to answer itself. It brings out the value 
of the thing possessed and the anxiety and 
solicitude of the owner. And this indicates the 
two chief thoughts of the parables—Jesus in- 
tended to teach the value of an individual man, 
and the love of God for humanity. “Christ sets 
at naught the tyranny of numbers, and concen- 
trates attention on the unit.” 

In each of the parables there is something 
lost; in each, there is something founds; and in 
each, as a climax, there is joy. So our title 
might be ‘Lost, Found, Joy.” 

The three stories picture three classes of the 
lost. The sheep is innocent and ignorant, lost 
because of unintentional, heedless wandering 
away; type of the careless, thoughtless person. 
In the coin an unintelligent, irresponsible thing 
is lost, perhaps because of the carelessness of 
the owner; picturing the unfortunate one who 
seems to be the victim of circumstances. But 
the prodigal son is a wilful runaway. 

In the first two cases, the owner is eagerly 
seeking his lost possession and at last finds it. 
But for the headstrong son, the father is only 
waiting, yearning and anxiously watching. 
The wilful youth who went away of his own 
choice must voluntarily return. 

A few sidelights may make some details of 
the parables clearer and more vivid. 

The shepherd left the sheep “in the wilder- 
ness.” That sounds to us as if he left them 
unprotected to stray away on their part. But 
the “wilderness” is rather the pasture, what 
out west they would call the open prairie. They 
were probably in charge. of the under-shep- 
herds. 

As Matthew in his parables of the kingdom 
follows the story of the sower in the field by 
that of the housewife with the leaven, so Luke 
turns from the shepherd to the woman and her 
treasures. The woman with ten pieces of sil- 
ver loses one. The proportion is increasing. 
The shepherd lost one of a hundred sheep. The 
eriticism is made that there is too much fuss 
over a “drachma,” worth between fifteen and 
twenty cents. The probability is that this is 
not a coin out of a purse, but one from the 
fringe of coins worn by the married woman 
around her head. This is not only prized be- 
cause of its intrinsic value, but it is what the 
wedding ring is to the occidental woman. If 
one coin is lost the head-dress is ruined, and the 
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woman is looked upon as careless of, or un- 
faithful to, her husband. So she has lost a coin, 
and honor and reputation. Of course her friends 
rejoice that she has been saved reproof and dis- 
grace. Again Jesus makes the wonderful state- 
ment that there is joy in heaven over a re- 
pentant sinner. Before he had added with sol- 
emn irony, more joy over one sinner than over 
ninety and nine righteous persons not needing 

opinion 


repentance, expressing the Pharisees’ 
of themselves. 
There comes the pearl of. parables. To keep 


the connection with the other two, the Chris- 
tian world has calléd it the parable of the lost 
son, “The Prodigal Son.” But the thought Je- 
sus wishes to show, was the love of God 
for erring man. It is rather the parable of The 
Loving Father. Here the proposition is one of 
two; the value is not of a sheep or a coin, but 
of a son. 

The younger son would depart, and so he de- 
mands his share of the estate. He gets proper- 
ty from his father with which to be independ- 
ent of his father. Dr. Alexander McLaren com- 
ments: “This shows the absurdity of our at- 
tempts to shake off God’s control; we can only 
do so by misusing God’s gifts.” 


The youth took his “journey into a far coun- 


try.” The incident was true in many homes 
then. Rome and Corinth had seen many such 
youths. It has been true thousands of times 


since then. The ensuing days are briefly sum- 
marized in one terse, significant sentence, ‘he 
wasted his substance with riotous living.’ The 
last two words are literally, “living unsaving- 
ly,” in reckless extravagance. We have no hint 
of the time required, but ‘the downgrades of 
life are steep and short.” The inevitable result 
of that life followed. ‘The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” 

The intensity of the climax, becoming a swine- 
herd, can be fully felt only by Jews, who had 
a loathing of swine. It is partially lost on us. 

It is a significant phrase, ‘‘when he came to 
himself.” The downward career of the prodigal 
is looked upon as a_ state of madness. The 
prodigal is not “found,’’ as was the sheep and 
the coin. The wilful sinner must “arise” and 
“eo back” to his father and ask forgiveness. 
Dean Farrar says: “A mere flash of remorse 
is not enough; a journey must be taken; the 
back must be finally turned on the far land and 
all the shame of abandoned duties and forsaken 
friends be faced.” 

But this done, the father is watching and runs 
to meet his son with a hearty welcome. O yes, 
this is the parable of the loving father! The 
youth who returned to be a hired servant, is 
given the robe and the ring and the sandals 
which mark a free man—slaves went barefoot. 

The jealousy of the elder son, his sneer of 
“this thy son,” his bitter scornful speech are 
characteristic of the Pharisee of all ages, now 
as well as then. A striking thing about this 
parable is its abrupt close. What did the elder 
son do? Did some of the hearers ask themselves 
“Would the Pharisees join in God’s plans for all 
the world?” 

Superciliousness is a modern state of mind. 
There are Pharisees now as well as then. But 
the father “entreats” the elder brother even as 
he welcomed the younger one. 

The “lost” things are strangely attractive. 
Often we hear one say, “I don’t mind spending 
money, but I hate to lose it.” The paragraph 
cut out of a column attracts more attention 
than the whole unmutilated newspaper page. 
We are fascinated by the “lost” thing. Where 
is it? We look hither and yon and cannot for- 
get it. The impulse is a natural human in- 
stinct, a reminder of our divine parentage. God, 
because he is God, yearns after lost men. 

A possession is lost; an owner has lost some- 
thing. Man is lost. God has lost because man 
has wandered away from him. 

Dr. Jowett says, “Jesus looked at human de- 
pravity, and his one concern was to redeem it; 
the Pharisees looked at human depravity, and 
their one concern was to avoid it.” 


For the Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. 


Il. THE DEPARTURE 
John 14 


Expository Notes 


This chapter opens just after Jesus has mad 
the announcement, to the consternation of hi 
disciples, that he will soon leave them. As the; 
dimly see his meaning, one after another of th 
bewildered group, Peter and Thomas, Philip an 
Judas (not Iscariot), begin to ask questions i1 


great perplexity. ‘Where are you going? Why 
can’t we go? What is the way thither? Wha 
has happened to change your plans?” 

They thought they knew all about it. Jesu: 


would soon, in some startling fashion, extricate 
himself triumphantly from the toils of his ene- 
mies and appear to an awed world as the king 
of a kingdom in which they would fill a promi- 
nent position! And now, he is going away where 
they cannot go! He tells them the goal of his 
journey, his Father’s house; the aim, to prepare 
for their later coming. He will be the courie1 
who makes arrangements and secures accom- 
modations in advance. And then he says, hav- 
ing accomplished this, “I come again.” Note the 
change in the Revision. So also in v. 18, “1 
come.’ The verbs are in the present tense. He 
comes again, immediately not in a far off age. 
He also indicates the route. He himself, is the 
way. All that they need is to know him. 


But a house implies an owner and master; 
the host of these mansions is the Father, “my 
Father.” “As you know me, you know what he 
is like.”. After explaining this more fully, Jesus 
adds that the Father will send them a guide to 
travel with them through the world. Not a 
“comforter” in our modern sense of the word, 
not a consoler, a sympathizer. Far more vigor- 
ous and active than that. Our English word 
comes from two Latin words meaning with 
strength. The Greek word comes from two, to 
summon to one’s side. The margin of the Re- 
vision is advocate, helper. He is our guide, our 
helper, our lawyer, our counsel, who will con- 
duct our affairs, and, as Dr. W. E. Barton says, 
“interpret things as they commie.” v. 26. 


But suddenly the disciples realize that Jesus 
is talking of a personal manifestation of him- 
self to them and not of a startling, dramatic 
appearance to an awestruck world, and they 
ask, “What has happened to change your plans 
so greatly?’ They do not suspect that his plans 
have not changed; they are but beginning to 
understand them aright. Jesus responds con- 
cerning “a man,” not a world, v. 23. He is talk- 
Le a the singular number; his gospel is indi- 
vidual. 


The disciples’ astonishment and alarm show 
that they at last understand that he refers to 
an invisible, personal appearance to the follow- 
ers of the Christ—in Palestine and throughout 
the earth, then and through all time. 


The departing traveler often says to a friend, 
“T leave this or that to you.” So lastly, we have 
the bequest, ‘peace I leave with you.” And in 
this are calmness, steadfastness, assurance. 
He does not promise exemption from trials and 
troubles and tumults. Paul said of himself, 
“Without were fightings, within were fears.” 
But there was peace in the midst of all. 


On the surface, recall that “Peace be with 
you” was the usual oriental farewell. We occi- 
dentals say “Good-bye”, or “God be with you.” 
Perhaps on neither side of the world is the 
real meaning of the phrase used often realized. 
But the last five verses of the chapter are the 
Master’s “Good-bye” to his followers. He uses 
the ordinary phrase, but as is his wont, he puts” 
into it a greater and wider meaning. 


Plan for Our Meeting 


This chapter may be used, as is suggested, asi 
the traveler’s farewell explanations to his 
friends. Here also is a good opportunity to use 
again the plan of the pastor’s beginning a verse 
and calling upon the people to finish. Ask the 
audience to select and read verses that appeal 
especially to them for personal reasons, which. 
may or may not be given. | 
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THE RETURN 
Mark 16 


Expository Notes 


For topics this month we chose four well- 
own chapters of the gospels. They really 
ow an epitome of Jesus’ mission on earth, 
rich was, according to his fore-runner, the 
tablishment of the kingdom of heaven among 
on. 

We had the proclamation of the king, giving 
e qualifications of the citizens of the kingdom 
d some of its laws; three parables showing 
e king’s aim—to seek the lost; the announce- 
sant of his departure; and now we see his re- 
rn to earth. 


It is first a physical return. So only could the 
sciples recognize the fact of his resurrection. 
the chapter Mark tells of Jesus’ appearing to 
group of faithful Galilean women near the 
mb; to two obscure disciples walking along a 
untry path; and to the eleven in Jerusalem, to 
10m he gives instructions as to the expansion 
the kingdom. Jesus appears only to his 


iends, not apparently at all to the world. To. 


e faithful women from Galilee, who were the 
ust at the cross and the first at the tomb,” 
sus appears first. Mark mentions only Mary 
vgdalene, but Matthew includes others. The 
spels are difficult to harmonize, as to the 
tails. The women seem to have seen an angel 
10 gave them the news and a message. The 
sven evidently scouted the idea that those 
»men (say that with an ancient and an orien- 
percent) should know any more than they 


The next appearance was to two men who 
sre going some six or seven miles out into the 
untry. It was a leisurely appearance, involv- 
= a long conversation, joining the travelers in 
eir walk, and sharing the evening meal. And 
| this, upon the most momentous day of his- 
ry, bestowed upon two unknown followers of 
sus, two obscure, lowly individuals! Luke 
ves the name of one, but that has no meaning 
rus. And again the eleven doubt the story! 
. the close of the day Jesus appeared to the 
2ven—no, to ten really, for Thomas was not 
ere. He had said to the women: “Fear not,” 
t he “upbraided the disciples because of their 
belief.” Surely in the new kingdom “the first 
all be last and the last, first.” Still more 
rely, “to whomsoever much is given, of him 
all much be required.” 


They of “the Twelve’ looked with contempt 
oon the women, and with condescension upon 
e ordinary disciples. Arrogance and conceit 
sre back of their unbelief. 


Then come the commands of the king to his 
icers. Jewish exclusiveness is forever ended. 
le gospel is good news for the whole world. 
urk alludes to the return to heaven, of which 
Sus spoke to the Twelve in his farewell in 
hn 14. He tells of how the disciples obeyed 
eir orders, like ‘good soldiers of Jesus Christ,” 
ing forth and preaching everywhere. He in- 
cates a final return to earth, when hg says 
at ‘the Lord worked with them and confirmed 
e word.” John said that Jesus promised, “TI 
ll not leave you desolate; I come unto you.” 
id Mark adds that he came, invisible, omnipo- 
nt, omnipresent. So Matthew closes his gos- 
1 with the wonderful assurance, “Lo, I am 
a you always, even unto the end of the 
yrld.’’ 


Plan for Our Meeting 


Ask one person to give a list of the appear- 
ces of the risen Jesus. (See April Expositor, 
ge 906. The appearance to Paul might be 
med, Acts 9:5. Paul insisted that he had 
een the Lord.” 1 Cor. 9:1.) 

Ask a woman to show what the coming of 
sus means to womankind. 

Ask another to show what the coming of 
sus into the world has meant to the “common 
in,’ to the poor and obscure. 

Ask another to tell the present-day signs that 
company the gospel—(Medical missions, hos- 
tals, schools, education, sanitation, etc.) 

Yet another may speak of our responsibility 
r the possession of the gospel—the good news. 


CHURCH UNION? 


The demand for church union is insistent. 
We hear it on all sides. The secular papers 
clamor for the breaking down of denomination- 
al lines; loud cries are heard on all sides that 
it is a crime for any church to insist on “non- 
essentials,” and thus perpetuate imaginary dif- 
ferences in the face of the great need and the 
great tasks. Even some pastors, carried by the 
flood of demand, slip over the barriers from one 
denomination into another as if the marks of 
separation had already been obliterated. Well, 
let’s surrender. Let’s all go in together for one 
Christian Church and forget Baptist and Con- 
gregationalist and Methodist and all the rest. 
We agree. But, of course, we shall expect that 
the Republican and Democratic and Socialist 
parties shall do the same. It is a shame to pre- 
sent a divided political front in the time of dire 
need of unity. And there is no conceivable rea- 
son for the Masons and Odd Fellows’ and 
Knights of Columbus. They will at once see 
the point and vote to unite. And as for Labor 
and Capital, they are both “going to the same 
place,’’ that is, after the same money. They” 
ought to join together in harmony and peace. 
Yes, let’s unite.—Zion’s Advocate. 
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The BIBLICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Best Practical Bible Com- 


mentary and Reference Work 
Five volumes, 4500 pages. 


Used and commended by great 
preachers and busy pastors. Four edi- 
tions sold on the free examination plan. 
Nineteen preachers out of twenty who 
examine the Encyclopedia buy it. 


FOUR-FOLD IN SCOPE 


1. “References and Annotations’— 
over 30,000 of these illuminating, pithy 
thoughts. 

2. “Quotations From Bible Commen- 
tators and Secular Literature”—20,000 


of these. 
3. “Anecdotes and Illustrative Facts” 


—over 10,000—forming an Encyclopedia 
of Illustration. 

4, “Expositions and Analyses”—tak- 
ing up the verses wora by word and 
then outlining the important texts. 


EXAMINATION FREE 


Test the books for yourself. You can 
hardly afford to pass by a work which 
commends itself to ninety-five per cent 
of the preachers who examine it. No 
advance payment and no obligation to 
purchase. 


Price, in easy payments, $2.00 per mo. 


F. M. BARTON CO., Cleveland, O. 
708 Caxton Bldg. 


=) 
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CEL BEE ARTE LEE 


Ne a : || Thy Word oi | Am 
ser DA ||| ave 1 Hid Che Bread 
— 1 In Mine | of Life’ 


Heart. Ps. Jesus 


119 : 21. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS—THROUGH THE 
BIBLE IN A YEAR 


Expositor Bible-Reader’s Calendar 


MAY 
1. Psa. 62-65. 2 Cor. 8. 
2. Psa. 66-68. 2 Cor. 9. 
3. Psa. 69-71. 2 Cor. 10. 
4, Psa. 72-73. 2 Cor. 11. 
5. Psa. 74-77. 2 Cor. 12:1-13. 
6. Psa. 78. 2 Cor. 12:14—13:14. 
7. Psa. 79-82. Rom. 1:1-17. 
8. Psa. 83-86. Rom. 1:18-32 
9. Psa. 87189. Rom. 2. 
10. Psa. 89:19—91:16. Rom. 3 
11. Psa. 92-95. Rom. 4:1-22. 
12. Psa. 96-101. Rom. 4:23—5:11. 
13. Psa. 102-103. Rom. 5:12-21. 
14. Psa. 104-105. Rom. 6:1-14 
15. Psa. 106-107. Rom. 6:15—7:6 
16. Psa. 108-110. Rom. 7:7-25 
17. Psa. 111-115. Rom. 8:1-17 
18. Psa. 116-118. Rom. 8:18-39 
19. Psa. 119:1-72. Rom. 9:1-29. 
20. Psa. 119:73-144. Rom. 9:30—10:21. 
21. Psa. 119-145—123:4. Rom. 11:1-12. 
22. Psa. 124-131. Rom. 11:13-36. 
23. Psa. 132-136. Rom. 12. 
24. Psa. 137-139. Rom. 13. 
25. Psa. 140-143. Rom. 14:1-18. 
26. Psa. 144:147. Rom. 14:19—15:13. 
27. Psa. 148. Rom. 15:14-35. 
28. Prov. 2-3. Rom. 16 
29. Prov. 4-6, Gal. 1. 
80. Prov. 7-9. Gal. 2 

s s s 


CHAPTERS OF PURE GOLD 


Are youin Sorrow? Read John 14. 

Do you worry? Read Matt. 6:19-34. 

Are you Discouraged? Read Isaiah 40. 

Have you the Blues? Read Psalm 27. 

When you have sinned, read Psalm 61. 

When you are lonely or fearful, read Psalm 23. 
If you want to be fruitful, read John 15. 

If you want Christian assurance, read Rom. 8. 
If your faith needs stirring, read Heb. 11. 


HOW I INCREASED CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


When I thought about that problem first it 
rather baffled me for I knew that the members 
themselves would give very little help in in- 
creasing the attendance. They did not even 
bother themselves to invite their neighbors to 
come to church. Therefore I eliminated at once 
that factor as a possible help. Then what next? 
It was plain that there were two vital things 
connected with building up a congregation, one 
was “How can I get my church before the peo- 
ple?” and the other was “When they come how 
can I really grip them so that they will want 
to come back?” Both things are vital. Here is 
my solution of the two-fold problem. 

I found through the Expositor that Woolver- 
ton’s were issuing some large cards, about 15 
inches by 11, on which were striking mottoes. 
The cards were headed “In the Interest of 
Church Going,” and were so varied that they 
could be used every week without becoming 
monotonous. So I got 16 of each kind, and 16 
kinds, and got the storekeepers to put them in 
their front windows in a prominent place every 
Thursday, and I collected them on Monday. That 
prevented their being a nuisance and always 
in the way. The striking mottoes interested the 
people. The Jewish Rabbi told me, thinking 
it was another church putting them out, that 
it was the best and most dignified advertising 
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John 6:35 l 


If you want rest and peace, read Matt. 11:25-% 
When you leave home for labor or travel, rea 
Psalm 121. 
anes you forget your blessings, read Psali 
108. 
When you want courage for your task, rea 
Josh. 1. 
When you grow bitter or critical, read I Co 
13. 
When your prayers grow narrow or selfis 
read Psalm 67 
For Jesus’ idea of Christian, read Matt. 5. 
For Jesus’ idea of Prayer, read Luke ii:1- 
and Matt. 6:5-15. 
* 6¢ 6 


BIBLE STORY FOR EVERY DAY 
Story of Jesus—Continued 


1. Matt. 5:1-12. The Beatitudes. 

2. Matt. 5:13-20. Salt, Light and Law. 

3. Matt. 5:21-32. Two Commandments. 
4. Matt. 5:33-42. Swearing and Resisting. 
5. Matt. 5:43-48. Perfection. 

6. Matt. 6:1-18. Alms, Prayer, Fasting. 
7. Matt. 6:19-34. First Things. 

8. Luke 6:37-42. Judging Others. 

9. Matt. 7:7-14. The Golden Rule. 


10. Matt. 7:15-23. 
11. Matt. 7:24-29. 
12. Matt. 8: 3 
13. Luke 7:11-28. 
14. Matt. 11:20-30. 
15. Luke 7:36-50. 


17. Luke 8:22-25. 
18. Matt. 8:28-34. 
19. Luke. 8:40-56. 
20. Mark 6:7-11. 
21. Mark 6:30-44. 
22. Mark 6:45-56. 
23. John 6:22-40. 
24. Mark 7:24-37. 
25. Mark 8:1-9. 

26. Mark 8:10-21. 
27. Mark 9:2-13. 
28. Matt. 17:14-27. 
29. Mark 9:33-50. 
30. Matt. 18:10-14. 


False Prophets. 
Two Houses. 
The Wise Centurion. 
The Youth of Nain. 
Three Galilean Cities. 
At the Pharisee’s Feast. 
Sower and the Seed. 
Calming the Storm. 
Gadarene Demoniacs. 
The daughter of Jairus. 
Sending out the Twelve. 
Feeding Five Thousand. 
Walking on the Waves. 
The Bread of Life. 
Near Tyre and Sidon. 
Feeding Four Thousand. 
The Pharisees’ Sign. 
The Transfiguration. 
The Epileptic Boy. 
Child and Man. 
Ninety and Nine. 


scheme he had seen. I followed that up by ge 
ting a large number of mailing cards with some 
what similar mottoes, also from Woolverton’ 
and I mailed these out to prospectives ever 
week.* It took several weeks to wake so 
folks up to what was happening, but curiosi 
got the better of them and they came to s¢ 
what sort of a freak was doing so much p 
sistent inviting . That double method Drow 
splendid results. It must be remembered th: 
it was in a town where everything was de 
even lodges, and few people bothered ab 
church at all, 


] But our crowds grew all t 
time. 


The second half of the problem simply me 
really hard work. When the folks came th 
must have something worth coming for. I 
my best to prepare for them. My study li 
was usually burning until the small hours — 
the morning. But I went without sleep rath 
than go into my pulpit unprepared, or o 
partly ready. It was strenuous discipline, b 
it was the only way. I did not rely on, nor 
I ever preach on popular topics, but everythi 
was strictly old-time gospel. It put an entir: 
new spiritual life into the church. Strang 
said frequently that they had always year 
for a satisfying service, but had found so m 
churches superficial—Contributed by Rey. ” 
M. Hayler, Oswego, Labette County, Kansas. 


Religious Review of Reviews i 


When I first began to preach, a venerable old 
3acon said, “Brother Daniel, I want to tell you 
ymething; when you go out to preach, don’t 
all other people’s houses down or they will 
zht you. You build a better one by the side 
? theirs and invite them over.” 

= = . 


American Methodism has undertaken to estab- 
sh a church at the birthplace of Confucius in 
ufu, Shantung province, China. Special serv- 
es will be carried on for the purpose of reach- 
if and evangelizing the thousands of Confu- 
an pilgrims who visit the city every year.— 
ecord of Christian Work. 

= = = 


The following original paragraph comes from 
t. Luke’s Parish Record, Louisville, Ky.: 
There Were Fifteen Regiments of Smiths’ in 
le United States Overseas Army. We need the 
smiths,” Blacksmiths, Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, 
ocksmiths, etc., to mend and make things for 
ir use and comfort. The name of our Church 
-not “Smith” but our business is to help to 
ake and mend “Hoods,” childhood, boyhood, 
lhood, womanhood, manhood. If you know 
any “Hoods” that need making and mending, 
ring them to the “Church with A Purpose” (St. 
uke’s has helped mend many “Hoods”) at least 
ace every Sunday. We are waiting to be of 
rvice to you and your friends. 
4 ee vee 


It is said that in the territory covered by the 
ar East questions at the Washington Confer- 
ace there are 4100 American missionaries at 
rk, with an annual budget of eleven millions. 
his may explain the interest and acquaintance 
f Americans in the problems of the East. 
= = . 


Last autumn a Roman Catholic gentleman in 
witzerland married a Protestant. Before giv- 
his benediction at the religious ceremony 
1@ cure demanded that the lady should be bap- 
2 in the Roman ohurch. On her energetic 
sal the priest tried to prevent recognition 
@ the civil marriage which had already taken 
ce. 
A few months later, when the federal census 
as taken, the census officer placed opposite 
me. ’s name the word “Concubine.” The 
snsus paper was signed by the local civil 
horities without reading it, but at the office 
the prefecture a friend of M. noticed it, 
nd drew his attention to it. On investigation 
census officer’s defense was that the Roman 
urch recognized only religious marriages. 
nder threat of taking the case to Berne he 
ithdrew his illegal action. But the priest has 
the couple under the ban.—Record of Chris- 
Work. 


t a public meeting in London one of the 
akers asked the following pertinent ques- 


Vhat is the use of our increasing control 
er the forces of nature, if all we attain in the 
is poison gas and submarines; and what is 
use of our educational machinery if all it 
thieves is a social order in which covetousness 
counted a virtue, and the delight in simple 
lings, which is the real foundation of fellow- 
lip and sympathy, is lost?—S. S. Chronicle. 
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A Village Without a Church Doomed 


fhe New York State College of Agriculture 
‘ornell University sends out the following: 
Welcome, a little community in Otsego 
ty, has discovered that the country church 
tangible asset. The Oneonta Star tells how 
idents of Welcome found after the only 
h had been closed that no one wanted to 
farms in that section. 

And the department of rural social organi- 
tion of the State College of Agriculture 
mts out that this is not an uncommon ex- 


H 


perience, for it has been demonstrated that the 
church and the school have a dollars-and-cents 
value wholly aside from their spiritual and 
intellectual value. Says the Oneonta Star item: 


“An effort is being made to revive the Baptist 
Church at Welcome and re-establish the Sunday 
School, both of which have held no services for 
a yearand more. The movement had its primary 
inception in the activity of the farm agency of 
the county farm bureau, the director of which 
found that prospective customers would not buy 
a farm in a community where there were no 
regular church services. 


“The matter came before the meeting of the 
Home Economics Club of the community and in 
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_ discussing what could be done to make com- 


munity life more attractive, one member sug- 
gested that the first and most important should 
cs to re-establish regular church services and a 
Sunday School. There has been called a com- 
munity meeting at the church edifice at which 
the project will be fully discussed.” 
= = = 


Smoking by Proxy Scored 


A protest against smoking by proxy has been 
made public by the Rector William H. Van 
Allen, rector of the Church of the Advent, an 
arch opponent of nicotine. 


“Are there any public places in Boston where 
social nonsmokers may be allewed to breathe 
= unmixed with the fumes of tobacco?” he 
asks. 


“It must be acknowledged that there are mul- 
titudes of reasonable people to whom these 
fumes are utterly obnoxious, as offensive as 
sulphurette hydrogen, for instance. 


“They have no wish to interfere with the 
smoker's liberty, when he is with others like 
minded, but they wonder by what canon of jus- 
tice or courtesy they are deprived of their own 
liberty not to smoke by, proxy.” 
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The Methodist Board of Foreign Missions has 
purchased 8,000 acres of farm land in Portu- 
guese West Africa for a demonstration farm 
and trades school for African Negroes, on the 
model of Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. 


The secretary’s report of the Bible Institute 
Colportage Association of Chicago, on the work 
of the past year showed that, among other mis- 
sionary book-fund activities, 43,846 copies of 
Gospel literature were distributed in the prisons 
and jails of the United States and Canada; 
22,938 copies among the spiritually destitute in 
the mountain districts of the south, and 20,961 
copies of Spanish books were placed through 
missionaries in the Latin Americas; nearly one- 
half million gospels and corrective tracts were 
printed, and the issue of the Gospel of St. John 
totalled 208,250 copies. Of Mr. Moody’s books 
alone there has been a total of 22,560,548 copies 
uae 7 18> on the Association” s order. 


Despite the aeverey with which the Japanese 
govern the Koreans, Mr. Nathaniel Peffer tells 
us in Scribner’s Magazine that Korean prison- 
ers are able to communicate with one another 
underground and through prison walls. Re- 
leased Christian priseners have brought aston- 
ishing tales of secret church services in prison 
with each cell as a pew. 

The Korean Christian takes his religion and 
its rites seriously, especially prayer. But the 
Japanese bureaucracy has not been sympathetic 
toward Christianity in Korea, and in virtually 
all of the prisons Koreans are not permitted 
to worship together. Yet the prisoners do it. 
They designate a minister, set a time for serv- 
ice and hold the service, though the minister is 
in his cell*and each worshiper in his. At the 
appointed time for the close of the service the 
La leads in prayer, and every head is 

en 
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There is Bible study also. At regular inter- 
vals the prisoners decide on a chapter to be 
studied during a certain period and “announce” 
it to the class by whatever telegraphic system 
they may have invented. Ata stated time the 
class meets, with each member in his own celL 
At the close of the meeting they pray together. 
In one prison the leader of the class is a Metho- 
dist minister who is kept in solitary confine- 
ment, and in the same prison the class even 
sings hymns. From his cell the minister “gives 
out” a hymn for each service, and at the desig- 
nated time his whole flock is singing it silently 
and in unison.—Youth’s Companion. 


The Sunday School Council and the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association have united in 
one great national 5S. S. 4 Sse atom 

= 
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The Knox Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in Manila, Philippine Isiands, has over 
nine hundred weddings a year in it, about three 
a day. The fees do not go to the pastors, nor 
the pastors’ wives, but are turned in io the 
church. They are not drawn upon for pastoral 
support. The members are left to feel their 
own responsibility for that. The wedding fees 
form a fund which provides for extra needs and 
emergency calls. 

= = = 

Herbert J. Tily, general manager of a Phila- 
delphia department store, is also a musician. 
He recently made an address before the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, in which he 

id: 
ales: church music really leads to devotion, 
it fails utterly to fulfill its high mission. No 
matter how soundly artistic a composition may 
be, it is the subjective reaction and not the 
objective quality that is supremely important in 
determining its value as spiritual food. The 
tune “Bethany” may irritate you, and yet beside 
you some good soul in tears finds in it an emo- 
tional significance that justifies its being ren- 
dered. On the other hand, some fine masterpiece 
thrills you to your utmost being and leaves your 
neighbor cold and disappointed. Each oi you 
must be willing to compromise with your ideals 
if a rigid insistence on your ideals jeopardizes 
the full achievement of the end needed Your 
playing, your singing, must be understandably 
devout to your particular congregation. I think 
there are few organists who do not realize the 
necessity of giving choir and congregation that 
which they should have. In every case this will 
surely be—if the proper compromise is effected 
—music which is not above the comprehension 
of the worshipers, yet not so debased as to be 
unworthy. Happy indeed is that community 
which has the gospel preached to it with equally 
compelling eloquence from both pulpit and 
choir.—The Continent. 

= * = 


PROHIBITION 


Recently in Ontario a questionnaire was sent 
out to the doctors of the province regarding the 
effect of beer drinking. The question which the 
medical men were asked and the number of 
negative and affirmative replies were as follows: 

Is it your opinion that the regular use of beer 
for beverage purposes is 


No 
(a) conducive to health?.. 472 
(b) harmless? ..... i 429 
(c) injurious? .. =e 443 41 


Some of the comments were as follows: 


“Beer causes insidious and dangerous degener— 
ative changes in bodily tissues, equally if not 
more destructive than spirituous liquors.” 


“False fat, weakened resistance, hard arteries, 
diseased organs.” 


“Beer, I believe to be a more insidiously de- 
moralizing and devitalizing drink than whiskey, 
because most beer drinkers take it as often as 
they are handy to it.” 


“An alcoholic developing pneumonia rarely 
gets better.” 


“My opinions (against the use of, beer) are 
based on the findings of many of the most emi- 
nent physiological chemists of the world, after 
extensive laboratory experiments in Europe and 
Amefica.” 
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“J have too much respect for my Kidneys 
drink beer.” 

“Any one who has performed posi-mortems 
the beer-drinker has noted the congested co 
tion of the stomach, the fatty heart, and 
over-worked Kidneys.” 

Dr. John M. Dodson, Dean of the Medical 
partment of the University of Chicago, exp 
this in these words: ; 

“Beer-drinking has a very pernicious effe 
upon nearly every organ of the body. It p 
duces disease of, the stomach and digestive 
of the heart and circulatory system, of the 
neys and the liver, and of the nervous sy: 

In addition to this, it lessens the vigor and Vi 
resistance of the whole body, and makes 
beer drinker very much more susceptible to 
fection, such as pneumonia and other diseas 
—The Pioneer. 


= = = 


The New York Evening Post quotes the fea 
mer superintendent of the District of Columb 
workhouse, Mr. Charles Foster, as saying, “Sin 
national prohibition went into effect, the popt 
lation of the workhouse of the District ¢ 
Columbia has dwindled to such an extent 
at times the number of prisoners resembles <¢ 
assemblage responding to 2 call to donate mone 
for an unpopular cause.” 

= * = 


The following letter was sent to The Conger 
gationalist: The American Bar Association | 
awakening to the menace of non-enforceme 
of the eighteenth amendment and the Volste: 
act. It is high time this august body gra 
the fact that a great conspiracy is in full ope 
ation to discredit the law and defeat the will : 
the people, constitutionally expressed by 
overwhelming majority. { 

Many of the worst enemies of the law hai 
been those judges who impose petty fines up 
these criminals when a severe jail sentence 
due them and the decent portion-of society. | 
legal cobwebs are to be split, let them be spi 
in favor of the law-abiding rather than the law 
breaking element. ‘ 


There are honorable exceptions, but [I beli 
my criticism may be justly applied to the gr 
majority of judges, from police magistrates 7 
the dignified gentlemen who sit upon the Fed 
eral district bench. Let them change thei 
manner of dealing with these despicable crim 
nais, and prohibition would soon be as well 
forced as is possible in the case of any 
aimed at the passions and cupidity of mankim 
Rosewater treatment will never do it. Leniens 
and moral suasion are worse than wasted w 
conscienceless traffickers in the bodies and soa 
of their fellow-men. 


“Baby sat on the windew seat: Z 
Mary pushed her into the street; 
Baby was spattered over the airy; 

Mother held up her finger at Mary. 


“Thomas lighted a Incifer match, 
And thrust it into the stable thatch; 
The stable to the ground was brought: 
‘Thomas,’ said his father, ‘you hadn’t ought” 
Geo. P. Goddard 
= >= = 
Prominent Jewish rabbis have endorsed 
fermented wine for the Jewish sacrament 
promises a possibility of relief from a & 
evil, as the Jewish religious customs call & 
such large quantities of wine. The action 
these men is deserving of the highest comme 
dation and it is certainly in accord with f 
Gentile understanding of Jewish religious 
quirements. 
= * * 
On the day Marshal Foch landed in the Unit 
States, his physician made a public statemel 
that the Marshal did not bring any liauor 
him, did not carry liquors on his travels whi 
here, and neither would he taste liquors hi 
in this country. The Marshal wanted America 
to understand that he would respect the la 
and customs of the country of which he 
guest. 
General Diaz, Italy’s great military leader 
the World War, now in this country, said: 
have brought no liquor with me and I intend 


nk none while I am here. I believe that while 
guest in another coutnry, I should show the 
me respect for their laws as I would show for 
ose of my own nation.” 


Baron Admiral Kato, delegate from Japan to 
2 Disarmament Conference, together with his 
rty, celebrated the birthday of the Emperor 
Japan the other day. It is a Japanese custom 
such occasions to drink to the health of the 
nperor, but Kato said, ‘‘This is a Prohibition 
untry and we will not drink a toast, but cele- 
ate with banzais,” which is equivalent to 
ree American cheers. 


Surely Americans should have as much re- 
ect for the laws of their country as have these 
reign visitors.—American Issue. 

* 
‘Results of prohibition so outstanding that no 
tempt can successfully be made in denial, may 
enumerated as follows: 


“1. Disappearance of the open saloon. 


“2. Abatement of open drinking in public 
1ing rooms. 


“3. Passing of the treating evil, which was 
tognized as the greatest contributing agency 
the development of a liquor appetite. 


“4, Closing of whiskey cure and similar in- 
tutions. 

“5. Increased savings accounts. 

“6. Reeord-breaking Christmas business. 
“7, Decreased drunkenness. 

“8. Prohibitive price of *bonded’ liquor for 
verage use. 


“9. Dangerous character of illicit whiskey. 
440. Surreptitiousness of present-day drink- 
os 

“4. Wail of howling minority, who would go 
the length of undermining the Constitution in 
der to nullify an Amendment which their own 
tion demonstrates is in actual effect. 


“12. Changed attitude of former hostile 

atesmen, political leaders and the press.— 

A. Haynes, Federal Prohibition Commissioner. 
* * * 


Society’s Worst Criminal 


“The bootlegger causes more heartaches, ruins 
gre lives, does more harm, and works greater 
jury to the community than any other crimi- 
1. You are instructed to investigate fully all 
ports of the violation of the Volstead act, and 
€ county prohibition law. People who believe 
at the prohibition law should not be enforced 
e not themselves law-abiding citizens,” said 
dge Glenn H. Worthington of Frederick, Md., 
instructing the grand jury. 


“He is a short-sighted American who fails to 
e in the bootlegger of today both the spirit 
the anarchist and the Bolshevik. It is time 
at the citizen upon whom we depend to up- 
Id our Americanism awakens to the realiza- 
nm that bootlegging is not a mere pastime, but 
is a nefarious and traitorous business. The 
otlegger, whether he be in the highest or 
west walks of life, is in the last analysis a 
Ww violator, . a criminal giving assistance 
d encouragement to those forces of profiteer- 
& criminality ... which have murdered more 
2n in the discharge of their duties in propor- 
yn to the number employed in the enforcement 
law than fell on the battlefields of France in 
ese of our flag.” Federal Prohibition Com- 
issioner Roy A. Haynes. 
* 

The Association Against the Prohibition 
mendment sent a questionnaire to business 
cerns asking for opinions on _ prohibition. 

following is an answer it received from “a 
Onthly magazine for organized labor,” the 
lion Labor Bulletin of Newark, N. J. 


Robertson S. Ward, President, A. A. P. A., 
' Inc., 36 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
Dear Sir—Replying to your questionnaire: 
1. We favor prohibition. 
2. We do not favor interference with the 
th (or Prohibition) amendment, nor its 
epeai. 
3. We favor absolute annulment of the 
oon where it may serve to prostitute the 
Orals of the region to which it caters. 
We condemn the sale of light wines or 


beers with meals in restaurants or hotels. 
6. We disapprove of the sale of light 
wines or beers for consumption anywhere. 
. Our employees have increased their 
efficiency 100 per cent because of Prohibi- 
tion. 


7. We cannot encourage anyone to join 
your association. 


8. You may use this information in what- 
ever manner will aid the return of this 
country to a sane enjoyment of prosperity, 
which is impossible where stimulants de- 
stroy brains and develop physical weakness, 
accentuate moral laxitude and lassitude, 
and undermine the real strength of govern- 
ment. 

Yours very truly, 
UNION LABOR BULLETIN. 

It is signed by T. Chas. Price, Editor. This is 
one of the documents which the A. A. P. A., Ince., 
does not give to the press.—Christian Advocate. 

= * * 

William E. (‘‘Pussyfoot’’) Johnson writes in 

The Continent of his experiences in India. He 


“says: 


“The high British officials of the India govern- 
ment did their best to prevent my going to 
India only to be overruled by still higher offi- 
cials in London. Yet when they failed, they 
did all in their power to make my stay in India 
agreeable. On my arrival at a city among the 
first to send me greetings and welcome messages 
was the British governor, commissioner or mag- 
istrate and not one in 100 of them had the 
slightest sympathy with my dry vagaries. It 
was a fine example of the highest type of British 
sportsmanship. And some of them even ban- 
ished wines from their tables when I was the 
guest. That was the case in the luncheon the 
viceroy, Lord Reading, gave me at Simla.” 

By the natives Mr. Johnson was greeted with 
enthusiastic crowds, eager for prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. 


He says: “The alignment for and against the 
drink traffic in India is most unfortunate for 
the British good name. The British did not 
introduce drink into India. It was there as a 
social and ceremonial institution before the 
British arrival, but there was no traffic in it. 
What the British did was to develop the existing 
drink into a traffic of huge proportions for com- 
mercial and revenue purposes. And under the 
ministrations of the Briton both the drink and 
the revenue have increased by leaps and bounds. 
There is not a single newspaper printed in any 
language in India and owned by an Indian that 
is not in favor of prohibition. On the other 
hand, excepting missionary and temperance pa- 
pers, every newspaper in India, owned by a 
Britisher, is opposed to prohibition. During the 
past year the demand for dry laws of one sort 
or another—generally local option laws—has 
come up in every provincial legislature. When- 
ever this has happened every British member, 
without exception, has opposed any such legis- 
lation. And with two solitary exceptions every 
vote of an Indian has been cast for the anti- 
drink proposal. These two solitary exceptions 
were Indian members of the Punjab legislature 
who were also government officials. This un- 
fortunate sort of division not only lends color 
to the Indian claim that the British administra- 
tion is cramming the liquor traffic down the 
Indian throat over the protest of the Indian 
people, but it also accentuates the existing 
bitterness existing between the two _ races.” 
The chief cornerstone of the political move- 
ment led by Mahatma Gandhi is the demand for 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 


Gandhi has been loyal to the English crown. 
He fought in the Boer war for the British, and 
gave hearty support to the Allied cause in the 
late war. But when the government refused to 
remove certain grievances of the Indian race 
after the war, then Gandhi inaugurated his 
‘non-cooperative’ movement, his campaign for 
the “Swaraji,” having for its chief cornerstone, 
the demand for the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. As a part of his scheme of operations 
he inaugurated the system of picketing liquor 
shops, very much as American labor strikers 
picket a store or factory against which the 
strike is inaugurated. As a result of this sys- 
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tem and of Gandhi’s preaching hundreds and 
probably jthousands of villages are without 
drink shops, and liquor revenues of the govern- 
ment are enormously depleted, so general has 
been the movement. If the present ratio of 
decreased revenues continues till next April, the 


end of the fiscal year, nearly one-half of the. 


entire liquor revenues of the government will 
be wiped out.” 
e ¢ 6 
The retiring mayor of Indianapolis, C. W. 
Jewett, recently gave a group of Baptist clergy- 
men the following wise advice: 


After you've elected a man, don’t run away 
and leave him. The other fellows. the gamblers, 
“hootleggers.” and the element they represent, 
never leave him. Get behind the new mayor and 
give him the support of the good citizenship.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


One of the leading educators of the United 
States has just come back from a prolonged stay 
in China. A high-minded gentleman of finely 
tempered intelligence, he is not a Christian. He 
habitually treats religion as a negligible affair. 
But before he left the Far East, he made a con- 
fession to a friend of mine. “I have been tak- 
ing too much for granted in the United States,” 
he said; “I have been taking it for granted 
that human nature can always be counted on to 
act in certain ways, but I find that it cannot, 
except among people who have had a long 
Christian tradition.” 


To be sure! One comes back from the Far 
East estimating, as he never could have esti- 
mated before, the incalculable difference that 
the influence of Jesus has made in Western life. 
There may be some of you here who are not 
Christians. I propose to you this simple test: 
go to the wide areas of the world where the 
Gospel has not come; see if you can find one 
spot on the planet outside the range of the 
influence of Jesus where you would be willing 
to settle down and make your home and rear 
your children; see if a Christian church spire 
does not look good to you when you come back; 
see if you can say that there is not something, 
however difficult to locate and define, which has 
happened to the hearts of men, their ideals and 
purposes, their capacities and spiritual powers, 
where the influence of Jesus has come. As for 
me, with all my discontent about American 
Christianity, this needs in all honesty to be said 
at the beginning: coming back from the Far 
East, any kind of Christian church looks very 
good to me.—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

= * * 


William J. Burns, head of the International 
Detective Agency, in discussing the causes of 
the present increase in the numbers of youth- 
ful criminals says: 


Laws increasing the degree of punishment for 
such crimes may tend somewhat to discourage 
them at least to a degree, but it is my personal 
opinion that the matter goes far beyond or far 
back of these considerations, and criminals are 
freauently created because of the lack of re- 
straint and I might almost say lack of religious 
teachings and discipline during childhood. I am 
not a pessimist, but I sometimes wonder whether 
the onnortunity for success alone honest lines 
is sufficiently brought to the attention of the 
young men and women of today by their par- 
ents and guardians. While I do not intend 
to pose as a preacher, I would like to say that if 
criminal operations of all kinds are in the fu- 
ture to be reduced in number, it will be neces- 
sary for parents to exercise a much more care- 
ful sunervision of their children’s education 
along moral lines. For it is in the home that we 
must first undertake to teach them by precept 
and example. and unless we succeed in persuad- 
ing our children in their early years that hon- 
esty is not only the best policy but the most 
successful and remunerative in, the long run, 
we shall ultimately scarcely be proud of our 
record as law-abiding citizens.—Zion’s Herald. 

* * * 
Prohibition Lessens Tuberculosis 

Prohibition—‘with its accompanying results 
of less misery and more money available for 
food, clothing and shelter’—was ranked as the 
most important factor in the decrease in tuber- 
culosis, which was reported at the annual meet- 
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ing of the New York Tuberculosis Association 
A higher standard of living, tending to rai 
resistance to disease, was another contributi 
factor in the decrease.—Christian Herald. 

* 


po 
Our First President said— 3 
We will maintain our Liberty and Freedo 
only through the religious education of o 
Children.” 


Our 29th President says— 
“The Future of our Nation cannot be truste 
to our Children unless their education in 
cludes their Spiritual Development.” 
. Warren G. Harding. ; 


Increase in Per Capita Wealth 
What considerations guided men to the ed 


—George Washington. 


per cent increase in the wealth of the Unit 
States during the 62 years between 1850 a 
1912? 

Our per capita wealth was 
$307.69 in 1850. It was estimated at $1,965 i 
1912. There has been a steady increase since 
that time, yet the above figures should be suffi- 
cient to reveal the great increase which has 
taken place. P 

If we analyze the situation carefully, we will 
find that sound investments have played a lead- 
ing part. Elements of safety are: a 

1. Security of principal—the certainty that 
the money invested will be returned some time 
in the future. ] 


2. A fair income return. 


3. Stability of income—the assurance that the 
income will be paid promptly at stated inter- 
vals, and that the rate of income will not de- 
crease during the life of the investment. ; 

4. Marketability—the quality which makes t! 
possible for the investment to be converted into 
immediately available funds. i 

5. Value as collateral—value sufficient te 
make the investment useful as security for 
loan. % 

6. Exemption from taxation. » | 

7. Freedom from care—simplicity of admin: 
istration. 

8. Acceptable duration. .« f 

9. Acceptable denomination. ; 

10. Potential appreciation—the chance that 
during the life of the investment its marke™ 
value will be increased. 


Raymond B. Fosdick. 
* * * 


estimated at 


The young man must be taught that he mus 
work for what he gets; that this world keeps 
one-price store, with no bargain counters, 
Leslie M. Shaw. : 

* * * 
Training Workers 


American Presbyterians are making speci 
efforts to conserve the Protestantism of Hu 
garian immigrants. There are 100,000 such why 
are Calvinists, but in their mill and mining cem 
ters they lose contact with the church. Pres 
byterians maintain thirty Hungarian church 
but feel the need of more intensive evangelisti 
and educational work. Plans are in the mak) 
ing for an itinerant ministry, that will tea@ 
American customs and traditions as well as ft 
gospel. Episcopalians are establishing a ne 
training school at Monteagle, Tenn., to prepar 
picked men, unable to take a full college am 
seminary course, for work among the people 
mill towns and mining settlements, especial 
in the rural districts of the south. 4 


In your issue of May 5, you printed a lette 
from Ernest Bourner Allen, of Oak Park, 
which he quoted the Christian Herald as sayir 
“We are now spending 93 cents for wars pa { 
present and prospective, and only seven cen 
on every dollar of Government income for ed 
cation, good roads, child welfare, post offi 
Congress and the rest.” ‘ 


This preponderance of military expenditu 
by the National Government is not caused by 
similar preponderance of military sentime 
either of the people or the Government at Wa 
ington, but is caused by the peculiar distrib 
tion of governmental functions between 
various States and the National Government, 
which most military expenditures are made 
the National Government and most elivil é¢ 
penditures by the State Governments. 


| good work. 


Must be a successful church manager. : 
about his church. He must make them talk about it. 
the attendance at his church he must reach people who do not attend 
it—and make them want to come and see what’s ‘‘doing. 
work is good, but its possibilities are necessarily limited. 


' The Parish Paper Idea 


Is an idea that has been tested and has proven its worth. The parish 
paper can be made to reach every man, woman and child in your 
With it you can talk to every 
one of them—you ean tell them what you are 
doing—and what you want to do—and what 
they can do. With it you can extend the glad 


It Will Do for You What It 
Has Done for These Men 


*"Weare very much pleased with 
our parish paper, and are convinc- 


| 
| 


ed it is assisting in no small way | 


in our church work.’’——Rev. H 
Egner, Saugerties, N. Y 

“‘Like paper fine. Can see re- 
sults from first issue.’’—Rey. H. 


| C. Marston, Douglas, Nebr. 


‘““We are greatly pleased with 
our parish paper. It is doing more 
good than was anticipated.'’—Rev. 
R. Thomas, Galesburg, 11. 

“T know the paper is doing a 
It pays for itself."’"— 
Rev. Wm. F. Viehman, Jr., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

‘‘Our paper has financed itself 
nicely, and in addition for numer- 
ous church supplies. It is a sue- 
cess in every way.’'—Rev. Ira R. 
Ladd, Pleasant City, Ohio. 

‘**Papers are fine. The parish 
paper is the way to success for the 
energetic pastor.’’—Rev. Perry L. 
Wolf, Dunlap, Tl. 

“‘T am pleased with your work, 
and the people are pleased with 
the paper.’'—Rev. R. F. Stokes, 
Jasper, Texas, 

‘*T feel that a parish paper is a 


wonderful asset to any church.’’— | 


Rev. W. E. Wineberg, Braddock, Pa. 
**Everyone speaks highly of our 
parish paper.’’—Rev. V. W. Bell, 
Shawano, Wis. 
*‘Our parish paper is a success. 
T would not be without such a 
valuable assistant. You are doing 


a great work for the churches.'’— | 


Rey. J. J. Wells, Bristol, Tenn. 

‘Our parish paper has made a 
place for itself. I thank you,.’’— 
Rev. H. F. Burdon, Gilbertville, 
Mass. 
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Mail This 


i Coupon Now 
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community. 


hand to all. 


It Will 


Advertise your church. 
Inerease the attendance. 
Encourage the auxiliaries. 
Be an assistant pastor. 


Save you much hard work. 


Put money in your pocket or your chureh 


treasury. 


Aid every financial arm of the church. 


Keep non-resident members in touch with your 


chureh, 


Increase your prestige. 


Put you in personal contact with business men. 


Cost you nothing to start it. 


Costs you nothing to run it. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me full particulars and. samples of 
your Parish Paper Proposition, without obli- 


gating me in any way. 


Write plain 
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The Successful Pastor 


He must make people think 
To increase 


(WR 


REFLECTOSCOPE & STEREOPTICON wrscurSLIDES 


REPRODUCES ILLUSTRATIONS POST CARDS 


BUILD UP SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE 
Ask For Our Catalogue No. 90 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Mfrs. 


15 Tremont Place 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH 


I Create. Spiritual values and the priceless 
ideals by which men live, and for which they die 
are treasures out of my storehouse. 


I Am the Mother of heroes crowned and un- 
crowned. The vigor of noblest manhood has 
been nourished by my divine motherhood. I 
make weak men strong and help the mighty to 
be holy. 

I Speak With Assurance in the midst of the 
strife of tongues. My holy calling is to inter- 
pret to the men of today the truth that is 
neither old nor new. Where others purvey pre- 
cepts I give abiding principles. My kingdom is 
in two worlds at once. 


I Bring Good News. My gospel is the only 
remedy for the need of the whole world. 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels,’ I first had love. I carry upon my 
heart an atoning cross which is “rooted and 
grounded” in the heart of God; and whose out- 
stretched arms cover the ends of the earth and 
reach unto the ends of the ages. 


I Teach. Righteousness, Justice, Brotherhood 
are the alphabet of my language. If men re- 
membered, they would acknowledge me as one 
who early led them in the paths of truth, from 
which they have not utterly departed, although 
they have often turned their backs upon me. 


I Have An Open House of Refuge for the Op- 
pressed. My ministries to the sick and desolate, 
to the sorrowing and the stricken, to the be- 
wildered and the cast-down, to the sinning and 
the dying souls of men are “as the stars for 
multitude.” 


I Am a Guardian of the Public Peace, a con- 
servator of its abiding interests, a friend of 
every worthy enterprise, the almoner of innum- 
erable applicants who often take my bounty and 
scorn the hand that gives. Without the thread of 
my weaving, no financial fabric would endure 
the test of a day. Deprived of my saving pres- 
ence, the law of the land would become the law 
of the jungle. 

I Suffer. The scorn and evil suspicion of 
those who hate and who do not know me is no 
harder to bear than the wounds of my friends. 
The selfishness of many who bear my name, then 
pitiful pettiness, and then sinful divisions pierce 
my soul like a sword. I suffer but I grow 
strong. 


The Ideal Equipment 
For Churches and 
Sunday Schools. 


Stereopticons 


Without Reflectoscope 
at Moderate Prices 


Increase Attendance 


BOSTON, MASS" 


I Bring Forth Noble Sons and Beautifu 
Daughters. Nursed at my side at length the: 
go forth to serve in my name. They will not 
they cannot, they must not forget the mothe 
who bore them and who lives in their being 
Their triumph is my glory. I will be thei 
mother as long as motherhood lasts. They wil 
be my children as long as filial love abides. 


I Stand. For twenty centuries I have sur 
vived through flame and flood. Today, with | 
Heavenly Book, which is the Magna Charta @ 
liberty, and without which no nation ever ha 
been or ever can be great; with a Heavenl 
King, the risen and the coming Christ; with 
Kingdom enterprise which has the only ade 
quate program for the whole human race, 
stand dauntless in the face of wind and tide. | 


I Call You to My Heart O mothers and daugh 
ters of men! I thrust you forth, O soldiers © 
righteousness unto the ends of the earth o 
every battle-front of human need and I build | 
wall of prayer about your immortal spirits! | 
will wait for your return, O sons of the travat! 
of my soul, with my altar fires brightly burn 
ing. Your sacrifice and mine shall not be ii} 
vain; as together one, unbroken, mighty arm 
we shall “march breast forward” through tk 
portals of the dawning day into the new er} 
our “promised land,” the ‘new earth where’ 
dwelleth righteousness.’’—Rev. Wm. H. Foulke} 
D:D: i 


Dr. Franklin W. Sweet reported to the rece 
Northern Baptist Convention at Des Moines th if 
of 1,947 men graduated from six seminaries du 
ing the past thirty years 80 per cent. are 
active service, five per cent. dead, 12 per cei 
in other occupations, two per cent. unaccount/! 
for. In the matter of conversions and benev 
lent gifts the graduates of this last decade mu) 
surpass those of the preceding two decades. ' 


In comparing the work of seminary m 
graduating in the past ten years, with nov 
seminary men the figures disclose that t. 
seminary men led their churches to give fa 
and one-half times as much money to denow 
inational benevolences, secured two and a hi 
times as many baptisms and twice as ma 
accessions by letter and Christian experience 
The Congregationalist. : 
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SUNTAN AHS 
Why Delay: 


Q There are doubtless thousands of ministers in 
America who have been intending ‘‘some time’’ 
to secure protection in the M. C. U., but who 
haven't gotten to it yet. Somehow it is con- 
tinually put off. Action seems no nearer than ever. 


@ Perhaps even now you have a blank in your 
desk which you have purposed to fill out and 
send us. Why not use it before it gets any 
older? If today you are an acceptable risk, why 
defer action until tomorrow? When the unex- 
pected disability occurs and you keenly realize 
the need, it will unfortunately be TOO LATE 


to act. 


qiit you wish further information about our plan 
of sickness and accident benefits at cost for 
clergymen only, just drop us a post card. 


UI WUUUEN ULNA ULLAL OU 


Why Delay? 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
(Incorporated 1900) 
490 Auditorium Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Now while we stand and sing a hymn let the 
tables be arranged, the windows raised, and 
wi the brethren get to their seats?” Ever hear 
that, or something akin? Just as though a 
hymn were composed and set to music that it 
may produce noise and thus aid in deadening 
the clatter of a belated preparation. No won- 
der the ordinary congregation sing with little 
meaning in their words. Singing is an exalted 
act of worship; it is setting prayer and praise 
to music and should never be prostituted to the 


low plane of a buffer for senseless noise.— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
* + * 
Stop publishing ‘the prohibition joke. Daily 


papers and magazines have played up the fail- 
ure of the eighteenth amendment in jests savory 
and unsavory until the lay mind is weary. As 
was pointed out recently in these columns, 
prohibition is law. To jest about a law con- 
sidered important enough to incorporate into an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution is dis- 
tinctly un-American. Men who make the jokes 
and papers that print them are responsible for 
the popular attitude, which is not taking the 
amendment seriously. Moreover, the jokes have 
become stale and silly. Space devoted to them 
is worse than wasted. Prohibition has failed 
only in isolated instances; the way to make it 
succeed there, is by serious not jocular treat- 
ment.—The Christian Register. 


Send this to the editor of your country paper. 
* * * 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous writer of Eng- 
land who has been in the United States for 
several weeks said: “Prohibition will win out 
in America. I did not find a very dry America, 
but it will win out eventually. The forces of 
opposition will find that they cannot get the 
eighteenth amendment off the records. The 
principal reason for its victory will be humilia- 
tion. Americans are not going to be humiliated 
by bowing before the bootleggers, paying their 
prices, both monetary and _ moral.’’—Zion’s 
Herald 


Mr. Wells said in an interview the other day: 
“It seems to me a great pity, that the American 
Constitution permitted the addition of such an 
amendment as that which seeks to regulate 
personal habits. I think Americans might have 
had more respect for their Constitution than to 
make it the vehicle of sumptuary laws. 


I believe that ultimately you will have dry 
America, because you will feel that you cannot 
continue to break the law and keep your dignity. 
You will grow tired of drinking surreptitiously. 
I am perfectly willing to go and get a drink, 
but I don’t want to go around the corner for it, 
to have dealings with bootleggers. I think 
America will decide either to modify the amend- 
ment—is it the eighteenth?—or to make herself 
really dry, even at the cost of considerable per- 
sonal discomfort.’—The Christian Evangelist. 

* * * 


Could Not Shoot 


The Virden Collegiate Institute Cadet Corps 
commenced systematic rifle practice four years 
ago and from that time no boy smoking cigar- 
ettes has stood among the best shots of the 
corps. The very lowest scores have always been 
made by the heaviest smokers. 


The Silver Medal for the ‘Best Shot” in the 
corps was won four years ago by a non-smok- 
er, followed closely by another boy who did not 
smoke. During the following summer both boys 
commenced to smoke, and the next year both 
failed miserably to make good scores. 


Smokers 


Last year our corps. made a fine showing 
among the best corps in the Dominion, standing 
first in three matches and a very close second 
in a fourth. The boys consider it a great hon- 
or to belong to one of the best rifle teams in 
the Dominion and consequently competition to 
make the team is very keen. 


The effect of smoking cigarettes upon a boy’s 
ability to shoot has been so evident that the 
result has been almost the entire disappearance 
of cigarettes among the collegiate boys. 

Two boys who were heavy smokers, last year 
smoke only occasionally now and their scores 
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have improved very much. They are trying to 
make the rifle team by cutting down their 
smoking but so far have failed. They realize 
that to make a team crack shots they must 
not only cut down their smoking but cut it out 


entirely. 


These same boys who realize that they cannot 
abuse their bodies by smoking cigarettes and 
shoot also realize that they cannot be out late 
at night and otherwise abuse themselves with- 
out it showing on their scores. 


Ww. A. Anderson, Virden, Manitoba. 


—Association Men. 
* * * 


Because of loopholes in the law and parental 
laxity, 65,000 girls in the United States are said 
to have closed the doors of their homes for the 
last time during 1920, and in Chicago during 
the last six months 120 girls left their mothers 
without a farewell. 


* * * 


Lynching 


Nearly 3,500 known mob-murders have taken 
place in our country in the last’ thirty-two 
years and, worst of all, not more than a dozen 
of these excesses have been prosecuted and 
punished. 


Many Americans would doubtless be aston- 
ished to learn that our national shame is as 
well known abroad as at home. America as a 
Christian nation suffers from the gibes of Turks 
and Indians, of Japanese and Germans and 
French and the whole of Latin-America. We 
cannot expect our moral leadership to be rated 
very high so long as human beings can be pub- 
licly burned at stake, as were four in the Unit- 
ed States within the year 1921. 


One of the most serious difficulties confront- 
ing those who have sought to end lynching is 
the oft-refuted but still persistent statement 
that mob-murder occurs only in punishment of 
“the usual crime.” In point of fact, the best 
available statistics go to show that only 570 
out of 3,436 lynchings in thirty years, or less 
than seventeen per cent., have ever been attrib- 
uted to the crime of rape. Of these mob victims 
64 were women, and in 1921 four persons were 
publicly burned at the state in United States! 


Steps have recently been taken to secure sup-— 
pression of lynching within the borders of the 
United States by Federal action. The Anti- 
Lynching Bill introduced into Congress by Rep- 
resentative Dyer of Missouri, provides that cul- 
pable State officers and participants in mob 
violence shall be tried for felony; and that the. 
sum of $10,000 may be recovered in a Federal 
court by the family of the victim from a coun=-— 
ty in which a lynching takes place. Passed in) 
the House of Representatives, the bill was sent 
to the Senate and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, and in turn to a_ sub-committee) 
whose chairman is Senator William E. Borah,. 
of Idaho. 


Doctrine of Evolution 


The May issue of the Journal of Religion will 
have three articles dealing with the current cam- 


paign against the Doctrine of Evolution. 


Order a copy today, 65 cents 
A year’s subscription, $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5823 Ellis Avenue ig | Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. Wilbur IF, Crafts, superintendent of the 


International Reform Bureau, says that the 
secret of the rapid multiplication of “anti” so- 
cieties;—anti-Prohibition, anti-Blue laws, anti- 
Catholic, anti-Jews and the like—is that it 1s 
dead easy to get multitudes who have more 
dollars than sense to join some society that 
is skillful in futurist painting of dreadful laws 
that are alleged to be planned against tobacco, 


or Sunday automobiling, or something else 
which is popular. Canvassing for member- 
Ships is farmed out by states on shares. The 
solicitor and chief promoter divide the fees, 
the big mogul getting ten thousand dollars or 
more salary, and the solicitors smaller but en- 
ticing shares in the membership fees extracted 
by a campaign of “frightfulness.” 

“Do you want 2.45 per cent. beer legalized?" 
“Are you anti-Catholic?” “Are you willing to 
have Sunday street cars and autos prohibited?” 
“Will you calmly submit to having your tobac- 
eo taken away?” (If any of these questions is 
favorably answered) “Give us a $10 or smaller 
membership fee, and we will protect your en- 
dangered rights.” This is the net that catches 
whole schools of suckers for about forty organi- 
zations whose chief reason for being is that 
the secretaries need the money. 


OXFORD 


LARGE TYPE 


BIBLES 


Older folks, and those with im- 
perfect eyesight, appreciate the 
ease with which they can read 
an Oxford Large Type Bible. 
The styles on Oxford India Paper 
are especially desirable, being so 
easy to read and easy to hold. 

A few styles are listed here. 
Others are to be found in the 
Oxford Bible Catalogue, mailed 
upon request, 


01607] Lhis size print] pouna 
in Keratol (imitation leather) 
limp, gilt edges, size 9% x 5% 
in. Has family record 3.90 

01608 [Same Bible as 01607] 
Bound in French Morocco 
leather, overlapping covers, red 
under gold edges $5.55 

01605x [Same Bible as 01608] 
Printed on Oxford India paper 
only % of an inch thick. No 
family record 


o1seix | Lhis size print] 4 


clear type light weight Bible, 
Bound in Persian Morocco 
leather, limp, leather lined, 
red under gold edges, Printed 
on Oxford India paper, size 
7% x 5% x 1% inches, .$17.00 


At all booksellers or 
from the publishers 


Oxford University Press 
American Branch 


35 W.32d St. New York \\ 


Acme Silent Sermons 


Fill Churches and 
Church Schools 


Pastors everywhere are (filling their 
churches with the use of the S. V. E. Com- 
bination Motion Picture and Stereopticon 
machine. It is superior to all others on ac- 
count of its convenience, reliability, and 
special features. 


One simple operation instantly converts 
the projector into a _ stereopticon. You 
merely raise the lamp-house. No need to 
stop your program between reels for you 
can supplement your film, at any point, with 
slides. It takes standard reels and slides 
and is simple to operate. It bears the label 
of the Underwriter’s Laboratory. Focusing 
is instantaneous; illumination is very clear 


and brilliant. 


You can own an “ACME” S. V. E. at a very 
reasonable cost—and good films are easy 
to get. 


Send in the coupon for 
complete facts and plans for 
making your purchase pay 
for itself in a short time. 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Company 
806 West Washington Blvd. Dept. C-1 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen :— 

Without obligating me in any 

send complete facts as stated above. 


way, please 


The Golden Rule Factory 


No one will be surprised to find that the Gol- 
den Rule Factory, A. Nash Co., Cincinnati, has 
been under fire. It is really between two fires, 
the manufacturers on one hand and the unions 
on the other. Recently there has been a slash- 
ing attack upon the Nash factory by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. The hostility of 
unionism to the non-union basis of the Nash 
enterprise is, of course, so intense that no stone 
will be left unturned to discredit the claims 
put forward by its eloquent owner and inter- 
preter. ” 


In the belief that the Christian stake in the 
experiment was substantial enough to warrant 
the gathering of the most authentic informa- 
tion an informal committee from the social serv- 
ice commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches has been making a thorough-going 
investigation. The facts are being made acces- 
sible to the members of this committee in a 
spirit of candor; the books and payrolls are in 
their possession and they are carrying their in- 
vestigations down the line of workers from the 
foremen and superintendents to the humblest 
worker. 


The committee found some weaknesses in the 
system, natural in working out a hitherto un- 
tried experiment. Certain disgruntled workers 
were found. No group of human beings are 
likely to be 100 per cent above the level of 
complaint with any situation which they share 
in common, and garment workers are no more 
saints than the rest of us. 


The social service committee are being af- 
forded every facility to get at the facts. Books, 
pay-rolls, auditors’ reports and workroom doors 
were opened to them, nothing being withheld. 


The charge of the Amalgamated and the find- 
ings of the committee upon them so far as made 
up at the date of this writing may be summed 
up as follows: 


1. Children under age are working without 
legal certificates. 


Just one such has been found. It is easy 
to lie a year or two about your age. 

. The average pay for workmen is from 
$12 to $16 a week. 


Found by an examination of the payroll to 
be 50 per cent higher. 


3. Wages in general are from $4 to $8 per 
week less than union wages. 

The union scale is one thing in Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Rochester, another in New York, 
and still another in Cincinnati. On weekly rate 
the Nash scale is lower; on a yearly average it 
is higher because there is little loss of time 
and no laying-off in the Nash factory. 


4. There is no extra wage for overtime, 
therefore the far-heralded 40 hour week means 
nothing. 


There is no penalizing increase for overtime. 
There has been no overtime since the adoption 
of the 40 hour week, which has given women 
their Saturdays for home, children and chores. 
Its test will come in the rush season. It is a 


serious fault in the system if extra pay is not. 


given when overtime work is actually put in. 


5. Week workers are forced to produce a cer- 
tain amount or suffer discharge. 


No sufficient evidence of this yet discovered. 
Discharges for any cause seem to be very few. 

6. Pressers are forced to do double the stint 
daily that is required in a union shop. 


Found nothing to justify use of the word 
forced. Whatever they do they seem to do with 
good cheer. 


7. Cutters (a highly skilled asa are piece 
workers and have to do almost twice as much as 
union cutters on week wage pay to earn the 
same income. 


These skilled men profess contentment and 
claim they earn a much higher average per week 
than the union weekly scale allows. There may 
be wome difference on account of quality of suit 
made, 


8. The workers are penalized with heavy 
fines for mistakes, being late to work, etc. 


Emphatically denied by the management who 
ask for fullest investigation among the work- 
ers. 

Throughout the criticisms there runs a sub- 
tle strain of cynical glee over the prospect of 
catching the champion of industrial realism in 
the act of capitalizing his golden rule “bunk” 
for his own selfish ends. The committee, how- 
ever, finds its faith in Mr. Nash’s sincerity and 
in the validity of the golden rule idea confirm- 
ed rather than weakened by their investigations. 

Whether our social ethics should compel a 
vertical “union” such as this which takes the 
whole factory in to make a place for the class 
conseious union whose fundamental principle 
is the opposition of interest between employer 
and employes, is a question that cannot be set- 
tled from a doctrinnaire point of view. The 
golden rule idea must evolve its own method. 
Miracles should not be expected in two short 
years of a business that is growing by leaps 
and bounds.—The Christian Century. 


PALESTINE PHOTOS 


Choice selections from large variety of photographs 
made during two years’ residence in the Holy Land. 


Great Educational Value to Bible Students 
Write today for catalogue and price list 


HOLY LAND PHOTOGRAPHS 
720 W. 26th St. Chicago, Ill. 


Four Notable Religious Books 


Which are, every one of them, Wonderful 
Working Tools for any Pastor 


“To Be Near Unto God” 
By ABRAHAM KUYPER, D. D. 


This Book is a Devotional Goldmine. Contains 110 
Most Beautiful and Rich Meditations by one of the 
greatest Theologians of our age. 611 pages. Cloth 
Bound. Postpaid $1.00, 


“Christianity the Final Religion” 
By SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, D. D. | 


This is the great Missionary’s latest Book, contain- 
ing Addresses on the Missionary Message for the © 
World Today, showing that the Old Gospel is the | 
only Gospel. Cloth. Postpaid $1.25. 


Paul the Missionary | 

By PROF. LOUIS BERKHOF, B. D. | 

Prof. Berkhof is an eminent Theologian. -He just 
delivered during the first week in April ‘‘THE | 
STONE LECTURES’’ in Princeton, N. J. In this | 
Book Prof. Berkhof discusses Paul’s Preparation for — 
His Great Task; The Strategic Element in Paul's | 
Work; Paul the Missionary Preacher, and Victory 
Through Grace. Boards, postpaid 60c. 


Subjects and Outlines 
By PROF. LOUIS BERKHOF, B. D. { 


This Book contains One Hundred Outlines on the ~ 
most Actual Subjects taken from Biblical History, | 
Archaeology, Church History, American History, — 
Biography, Education, Politics, Political Economy, | 
Sociology, Ethics, Religion, ete., ete., with Twenty | 
Five Subjects for Debates with Outlines for both 
the Affirmative and Negative side. A Wonderful and 
} 
I. 
| 
| 


Unique Book. Cloth, Postpaid $1.50. 


The FOUR BOOKS we will send postpaid for $4.00. 
Mention ‘‘The Expositor’’ when ordering. 


“THE REFORMED PRESS” 
208 Pearl St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Shall We Meet the Crisis Squarely? | We Meet the Crisis Squarely? | 


(Motto of Conference) 


HE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE of Chicago conducted a Prayer and 
Bible Conference, February 1-5, with sessions daily from 9:00 A. M. to 
9005 SMce-The large Auditorium was filled to capacity and on Friday 
evening overflow meetings were held. This Conference recognized there is a 
erisis in the church to-day and that crisis has to do with the fundamentals of 
the Christian faith. A full report of the Conference is published in the MARCH 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE MONTHLY, 20 cents a copy. The regular sub- 
seription price is $2.00 a year. 


Rey. James M. Gray, D. D., Dean of the Moody Bible Institute, presided. 
Among the speakers were such men as the following: Rey. Don 8. Colt, DS Des 
Superintendent Baltimore District M. E. Church, an eloquent revival preacher, 
Rev. J. R. Detweiler, President Goshen College (Mennonite), Mr. A. C. Gaebe- 
lein, editor of “‘Our Hope,’’ Rev. R. H. Glover, M. D., formerly Foreign Mis- 

-sionary Secretary of the Christian Alliance, Rev. W. B. Hinson, D. D. , pastor 
East Side Baptist Church, Portland, Oregon, Rev. Charles H. Hurlburt, director 
Africa Inland Mission, Rev. E. J. Pace, D. D., of the United Brethren Church, 
now in the Extension Department of the Moody Bible Institute, Charles W. 
Rankin, former Dean of the Law Department of Soochow University (China) 
of the M. E. Church, South, Mr. Sidney T. Smith, senior partner of the well- 
known grain firm of Smith, Murphy and Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
George Ss. Soerhide, in Rescue Mission work, Cleveland, Ohio, Thomas S. Steph- 
ens of the Great Commission Prayer League, Rey. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D. D., 
formerly of Wycliffe College (Toronto), Professor Robert Dick Wilson, D. D., 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Their subjects included addresses on the following: ‘*‘ Christianity vs. Mod- 
ern Cults’’ in which Pentecostalism in particular was exposed, ‘‘External 
Testimony to the Old Testament’’ in which the authenticity of the Scriptures 
was proven conclusively, ‘‘Internal Testimony of the Old Testament,’’ ‘‘The 
Atonement of Jesus Christ,’’ ‘“God’s Plan for This Age,’’ ‘‘The Deeper Spir- 
itual Life,’’ ‘‘The Resurrection,’’ “‘The Sure Word of Prophecy,’’ ‘‘ Rescue 
Missions To-day,’’ ‘‘Modernism in China.’’ This latter subject is a live one. 
It caused the formation of the Bible Union in China which movement has 
spread to India, Burma and Ceylon and is now a problem in the M. E. Church, 
South, with regard to their educational institutions. Everyone interested in 
missions should read this address. ‘‘Harvest Time in Missions,’’ ‘‘A Mission- 
ary Symposium’’ by speakers from China and Africa in particular. ‘‘Per- 
sonal Recollections of D. L. Moody.’’ 


Every Sunday School teacher and officer, pastor and Christian worker 
should have a copy of the MARCH MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE MONTHLY 
to become posted on conditions as they are in the church both at home and 
abroad. 20 cents a copy. Regular subscription price, $2.00 a year. 


Address 


The Moody Bible Institute Monthly 


140 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois | 
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Important Recent Books 


REY. L. J. SWANSOX, B. B. 


A Stw@ents Philesephy ef Eelicien. William 
Kelly Wright, Ph. D. Assistant Professor of 
Philosephy in Dartmouth College. #72 pp... Mac- 
millan, New York, This book is the outcome 
ef lectures delivered at Cornell University from 
23US te 1816. It is especially Gesiened to meet 


the needs of imte]iigent persens whe wish to 
kmow something about comparative relicion. 
the psychology anda philosophy of relicion, and 
also the comparative valmes of Judaism, Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism Dr. Wrzht 
States the facts and arsuments relating to vari- 
ems types of relisious faith, and ures his reed- 
ers te steady them with open mind ‘and to reach 
& conclusion on the subject for themselves. He 
ives sympathetic imterpretations of the most 
important of the world’s #reat relizions, dis- 
cusses helpfully religious sentiment, prayer amo 
mystiasm,; God, freedom, the nature of evil, and 
immmeortality; strikes firmly the note of his own 
personal belief; and uncovers for perplered and 
inquiring souls the sure Toundation fer relicionus 
faith. Valuable references are fiven |2t the 
clese of each chapter to important ‘books on the 
tepic discussed. A scholarly and discriminsime 


Creative Christianity, Professor George Cross, 
Rechester Theological Semimary. 164 pp., Mac- 
Millan, New York. The Nathaniel W. Yarjor 
lectures ai Yale Divinity School. Whe anthor's 
thesis is thet Christienity must abways be dis- 
Wimeuished from the special form in which it 
expresses iiself at a partirvler time: Hm is 2 
creative spirit which shapes from a= t aze 
the forms of Hie—nolitical, social, inteNercimal, 
ama relisiens. The function of the church Prot 
(Cross affirms is to Sive free play toe the creative 
forces of a Hvwing faith im the vine Obvist, in 
the reshaping of the church ani the world. 

Whe Creative Christ. A Sindy of ibe Incar 
nation in Terms of Mofern Thouzhi, Mawaerd 5. 
Drevn, PD. D.. Professor in the Episcopel Theo- 
lezical School Cambrifse, Mess. 187 pp.. Mer- 
millan, New York. Because Jesus Christ is the 
Mem of all the ages he is the Men of every 2ze 
ana@ therefore of our afe, which musi Intermprei 
him for itself, in terms of the ving thonuzhi of 
its own time This is the tesk which the auibor 
Sets himseli. To him, Jesns is “the mizack oft 
histery.” the very Hie and beme of Ged” “His 
person is of abidine siznificanre and walme. 2s 
he admits us into the Hie of Goi” 


The Bible im Graded Sterx, Honma Dean Baker 
and Clare Belle Baker 2 veils. Dhrsiaited. 
The Abimzdon Press, New York. Bible stories. 
of which wolume 1 is intended for chiljren irom 
four te six years of ase, andi volame 2, Zor 
chil@ren from six te eigzhi. Each story is tics 
trated by a choice picture. These wobumes in- 
inde many Zems of poeety, suited to the mess 
ef children. 


The * of Bible Lands. EZene I. 
Crosby. 242 pazes. Mans and iinsirations. 
The Abinedon Press, New York. Whis book will 
compare favorably with the best modern public 
school feorraphies. for arcuracy of test and 
mans. attractiveness of ilusivations, descrip- 
tien of lands. in@ud@ing their econoemir value, and 
the people whe own them This book will 
Wlumine for teachers 2nfi pupils in Sundar 
Schools the background of the Bible story. 


Mastered Men, F. A Eobinson,.ixitroiuciien 
be Ralph Commer. 255 pases. Doran. New York. 
author is Secretary of the Social Evan- 
eelism Deparimenit of the Presbyterian Church 
im Canada. Se writes these teles of the salwaze 
of buman d@erelicts im Canafia’s Far West. out of 
his own 2xperience. 


7 pages. Whe 
York. John Clearfielé. 
books.” is a shrewd observer of men and affairs. 


ana camments shrewdly om the fatere @ 
American polities, the DUmitead States and the 
world, seciel wnrest in Hneland and America, 
2S well 2s on som: nora books and STeait De 

sanaliiies ef opr Tyne. 


Whe Piicrim, TR. Glover, Fellow of St Johes 
Cambraze 222 pp. Doran. New Yok 
anthor's previens books, “Whe Je=ns af Hi ae 
ana “Jesus in the Experience of Mem” magic 
profeund impression ween the Christian pabph 
fer their spiritual insichiand power, This 
wolume of ©SSETS on Teli=ien is a fresh 
Wivdd interpretation of weriam Ssperts ot Om 
Gan Hie and teaching. ewe im the heh 
motern thensht Hspecieily Temata 
the mepers on The Last Evening, The 5 
Spiztit, and The Siediy of the Bible. 


DD. DE ma Dera, Mew Work. Lectures 4 
vere at the Southwestermm Bapist 7 
Seminary. ix. wee onl his 


et Beanty, Transtscuratiens. 
Beamy. Bea Belsesei, ana Spiritnel 
Trinmphant. 


jrterian church of O&lshoms Gity te a 
cigss of iwo ihun@rea, an fen 


pee Ser ed deeds oe eee n 
when ihe olf erfer ing geen peter 
=p, ani 2 pew world wee in the makme. 


The Beal Hey te Christies Seiemee. Richard 
iL. Svucm, Pn. D 3 we a. i 

Gear, intelheible exposition ef Christan S 
and 2t the same iime an wmamswerabl 
ment eafeinst fhe teachimes of ihe cul. 
The Belicie-“Meiies] Mesgeeratie. Preder 
W. Pesbots, Li B i pp. Bevel, New Yu 
i oe ee ee ee 
A smashing 250 


agpinst beth the founder of Christian 5 
ama its teaChimess Tf is 2liesei thai the # 

ites lhawe mewer rag sult im any cent 
. Peabety for Hbel—a 
a Ghamees are uniree. 
© iniciment «of Hitrviem. 


Sieimer. SOE pp. ‘ 3 
Pret. Steiner's first book since ihe Great War 
iM giver am account oa 2 yo throneh Eur— 
— yr = Zeod oiices im 


“America 2ni America toe ne 
StanGpuint of the cemmen people. ae aa 
Pret Steiner 


i 
} 
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health campaigns, as well as hints regarding 


personal hygiene. 

Vocations within the Church, Leonidas W. 
Crawford. 211 pp. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. Many will be surprised that the church 
has so many and so varied positions to be filled. 
Not only preachers but teachers, editors, adver- 
tising men, illustrators, writers, social engi- 
neers, doctors, missionaries, translators, busi- 
ness managers, as well as other workers, are 
needed. 


The Find Yourself Idea, C. C. Robinson, Secre- 
tary for Employed Boys, International Com- 
mittee, Young Men’s Christian Association. 134 
pp. Association Press, New York. A valuable 
book for leaders of older boys, to help such 
boys “find themselves” in choosing a vocation. 


Property, Its Rights and Duties, essays by 
English writers, 234 pp. Macmillan, New York. 
An able and searching examination by some 
leading English thinkers, of the ethical and re- 
ligious aspects of property rights, their obliga- 
tions and limitations. A powerful presenta- 
tion of the idea that property-holding must be 
regarded as imposing obligations of stewardship 
for the purposes of the Kingdom of God. 


HOW I INCREASED CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


In a town of about 1200 people and four 
churches I had an average attendance of 50. 


I bought a new Bausch & Lomb Stereopticon 
and began to show pictures on Sunday nights. 
The first pictures I showed at Arthur, IIll., were 
the beautifully colored slides of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. The main church audi- 
torium was crowded and it was necessary to use 
the adjacent rooms to accommodate the people. 
The next set of pictures we used was the “Life 
of Christ.” We had about the same number in 
attendance. Occasionally we use the pictures 
of illustrated songs, such as “Where Is My 
Wondering Boy Tonight”, etc. If the song is 
sung as a solo or chorus while the pictures are 
being shown it is very effective. I do not show 
pictures every Sunday night and of course only 
show the best moral and spiritual. 


During the week nights other subjects may 
be used to suit the occasion, such as the “Cigar- 
ette Peril’, “The Birth of a Nation,,’ “Home 
Heonomies,” etc. 


The stereopticon can be used very successfully 
to draw and hold an audience during a revival 
meeting with picture sermons and songs. 


Any church where an electric current is not 
available can have good bright pictures just 
the same by means of a special apparatus which 
furnishes light from a 6 volt storage battery. 


This apparatus which is made to fit the stere- 
opticon can be bought at almost any company 
dealing in still picture machines, for nine or 
ten dollars. I bought my machine and this 
battery apparatus and rent nearly all of my 
slides from Geo. W. Bond Slide Co., 6 East Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


The evening collections have more than paid 
the expenses of the pictures. 

Many pastors are using the moving pictures. 
Some time in the near future I intend to get 
a moving picture machine from a neighboring 
pastor and put on “The Stream of Life.” 


I think the picture—both still and moving can 
be used in the churches to a great moral and 
spiritual advantage. 

The only safe way however, is to keep the 
worldly and the bad pictures off the screen. 

A. L, SHAFER, 
Arthur, Tl. 


The world’s highest honors’ have been 
given to poor men. The greatest name in the 
great world of Greece is Socrates; and Socrates 
was a poor man. The greatest name in the 
first century of the Christian era is Paul; and 


Paul was a working man and sometimes in 
want. It was Calvinism, Mark Pattison said, 
that in the 16th century saved Europe, and 


Calvin's strength, a Pope once declared, lay in 
this, that money had no charm for him. John 
Wesley recreated modern England and left 
behind him two silver spoons and the Method- 
ist church. The Poets’ Corner in Westminster 
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Abbey commemorates a glorious company of 
paupers. And even in America, the land of 
millionaires and multi-millionaires, the names 
that are graven on the nation’s heart, and which 
men delight to honor, are not its Vanderbilts 
and Jay Goulds, but Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
Webster and Clay.—Sel. | 


That Protestantism is making itself felt in 
Europe is evident from the alarm sounded 
by several Romanist periodicals. They see not 
only direct religious aggressiveness such as the 
aid extended to the Protestant churches of 
France and Belgium, but also indirect influ- 
ence through organizations such as the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., which they say tend to 
promote the reading of the Bible and the exer- 
cise of individuality in religion—facts hostile 
to the Romanist faith. Even the Red Cross and 
other relief agencies are regarded as fostering 
a spirit of indipendence of Catholicism. Evi- 
dently the distressed peoples of Europe are 
awake to the fact that they have to thank the 
Protestant elements in America and England 
for relief, just as in heathen lands Christianity 
comes as a saving and serving agency such as 
the native religions have never shown them- 
selves to be. And so Romanism is in self-de- 
fense urged to live a true Christian life—on 
Romanist lines, of course—and to match Pro- 
testants in unselfish good ~works.—Record of 
Christian Work. 


KING’S BOOK 
“The New Social Order,” Harry F. Ward, Mac- 


SHELF 


millan Co., N. Y., $2.00, 384 pp. The first chap- 
ter deals with the nature of the new social or- 
der, the next five with equality, universal serv- 
ice, efficiency, personality and solidarity. The 
second section deals with programs for the new 
order as that of the British Labor party, the 
Russian Soviet Republic, the League of Nations, 
movements in the United States and_ the 
Churches. The conclusion is a discussion of the 
trend of progress. About 25 pages are devoted: 
te the churches. 


“Christianity in Its Modern Expression, 
George B. Foster, Macmillan Co., N. Y., $3.75, 
394 pages. Dr. Foster was professor of Phil- 
osophy in the University of Chicago. This book 
is a careful setting forth of the foundations and 
superstructure of Christian dogmatics and 
ethics. The concluding chapters deal with) 
social Christian ethics. 


“Modern China”, S. G. Cheng, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, N. Y., 380 pages of authoritative in- 
formation about China’s present day problems) 


“The Worshiping Congregation,” Lucius C 
Clark, Jennings and Graham, Cincinnati. Elever 
chapters on worship and the Christian life 
ehurch attendance, architecture, order of serv 
ice, etc. 

“A Working Program for the Local Church,” 
Warren F. Cook. 


| 

“A Methodist Church at Werk,” Worth M 
Tippy and Paul B. Kern. Both volumes from 
the Methodist Book Concern, N. Y. These book” 
deal with technical matters of method in a 
interesting way. 

“The Highway to Leadership,” Margare! 
Slattery, Pilgrim Press, Boston. One of Mis” 
Slattery’s best volumes and a much needed mes 
sage for today. | 

“The Myth of the Jewish Menace,” Macmilla: 
Co., N. Y., 50 cents. A little book of 53 page 
purporting to tell the truth about the forge 
protocols of the elders of Zion. Should be rea 
by all. / 


“Jesus and Paul,” Benjamin W. Bacon, Mac! 
millan Co., N. Y. The Manchester lectures for 
1920. .Nine lectures of very great importance 
for those who contemplate teaching or preacl/ 
ing on Paul. | 


ry [his Machine—FREE 


will help 
your 


hurch! 


ERE is. a machine that will give you just the help you 
H need with the work of your church. And you can try 
e it FREE,—find out just what it will do for you. No 
cost, trouble, or obligation. 


OTOSFLEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator is a simple, easily oper- 
ated machine for reproducing cheaply, quickly and easily such 
things as letters, bulletins, programs, announcements, ete. It 
will print anything that can be hand-written, type-written, 
drawn or ruled. Letters or announcements regarding church 
work or church needs, illustrated bulletins, programs or menus 
for social functions,—any printed matter that the church re- 
quires—can be most easily and quickly reproduced with a 
Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator. 

CHEAPEST AND EASIEST PRINTING 

Anyone can operate a Rotospeed Machine. Just write, rule 
or draw on the Rotospeed Stencil, attach stencil to the ma- 
chine, and turn the handle. Clean, clear-cut copies with the 
appearance of neatly-typed originals will come out at the rate 
of 75 a minute. And the cost is astonishingly low—only 20c 
a thousand copies. A Rotospeed will save more than half of 
your present printing bills and will do more work than you 
now do. 


neces, FEF WPT 


TRY IT FREE 

The price of the complete Rotospeed outfit is only $48.50. 
But you can try it at our risk. We will gladly send to any 
church the complete outfit, together with enough paper and 
ink to print 24 jobs. Try it for ten days. Use it for all your 
church work. If you are not perfectly satisfied you can return 
it. Or if you’d rather, we will send you our booklet and 
samples of Rotospeed work. 

Just check on the coupon below whether you want the com- 


. churches in all plete Rotospeed outfit for free trial, or samples of Rotospeed 
Hundreds of ae ; printing that have helped hundreds of other churches. Don’t 
{ parts of the country are using delay getting this most valuable help in church work. Mail 
7 Y - Os ;. the coupon today. There is no obligation, 
: Lect r 5 
| Rotospeed Stencil Duplicators fo THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
all kinds of church printing. The 


, 654 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 
samples shown above are just a 


voted efit WERE gladly IL THIS TODAY 
| proved effective. We will gladly MA 
| send you samples of Rotospeed Check below whether you want machine now or booklet and 
- 03 } 1 } samples of work. 
ft work that has helped many of the { ] Please send complete Rotospeed Outfit and Free Trial 
churches to solve the problems now Equipment. After 10 days’ free trial we will pay $43.50 
: * - churel or return the machine. 
confronting your church. [ ] Please send booklet, samples of work and details of your 
Free Trial Offer. This does not obligate us in any way. 
MEN AND Cie enE enese spe seen artes ee Oat of eameeae sestaiineate ster ea Panaenasongseligessahay se eamy sore 
PE Nl OT arr Cc ELLEN: SO OR DOSER PLEAD ED PDE BS PoP CALE OOOH REY CET REE APL PRC Tac 
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As a CHURCH ARCHITECT, and Lecturer 
on Church and Sunday School Architecture 


eral leading Theological Seminaries; MR. — 
HARRY W. JONES of MINNEAPOLIS, has 
been called upon for consultation and advice 
in all parts of the country. His use of lan- | 
tern slides has been found of great value to © 
interesting church building committees. 


MINISTER’S FAMILY FINANCES 


This is not written with the purpose of ap- 
lauding the efforts or the amounts to our 
redit, but it goes to show what one can accom- 
lish with care and frugality. 


We were married in the early years of this 
entury, 1902. And started out together with 
ractically no future prospects of having very 
1uch of this world’s goods, and indeed we have 
ery little to boast of at the present, but in the 
ears that are here we are trying to reach the 
nd of our active life without being a bit de- 
endent upon anyone for our care. 


My wife was working in an office, when we 
rere married and continued on there for a few 
10onths untill I decided what I should do. The 
rm with whom she was connected, very kindly 
ave me an opportunity to engage with them, 
rhich I very readily accepted at a salary of 
50 per month. 


I very soon saw the need of a home to which 
might bring my wife, being in a different town 
rom where she was. I went to a man who I 
nought would assist me and to my surprise he 
ffered to build my house, and let me pay as I 
ould, to this I readily assented, and in a few 
reeks had a little three room house ready for 
ccupancy. I paid one half of my $50 per on 
- and very soon found myself sole owner. 


After staying in the little house called home, 
‘e decided that we should be able to own a 
etter piece of property, so we found a house 
nd lot for $1000. But to show my lack of good 
idgment, I learned afterwards that a few days 
efore the seller offered that house for $700, 
ut we were “stuck” and we stood by our bar- 
ain. 

When about settled and getting along nicely 
1 this home I was offered a place in the min- 
‘try of a great church, but in a capacity of 
ork among the sawmill folk of eastern Texas, 
ot very remunerative, but possible chances of 
oing good. I went and entered the work. I 
lust confess, as does my wife, today, I don’t 
2e how we managed to live but we struggled 
rough. Renting our little home trusting that 
10se who lived in it would take good care of 
, we launched out. After a year in that part 
f the country we decided that school would be 
good place for me. So selling out our house- 
old goods, we went to Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
entered the Theological School. My wife en- 
red the employ of a law firm and helped me 
ith the expense of school and living. 


A 


After two years of this we were offered a 
lace in Tennessee, a church:that paid us a 
lary of about $500 per year, this seemed to 
> quite a rise from $125 per year the amount 
e actually received on our first work. We 
ent to work at this point and stayed there two 
sars. In the meantime we were sometimes 
ceiving the rent of our house in Texas, $8.00 
2r month and sometimes we did not as renters, 
ymetimes get forgetful. We tried to dispose 
"it but to no avail for the present. After a 
‘w months at this place, we took a child to 


1 


| 
raise, getting a lovely child, whose mother died | 
adopting her as our own, as we had none of our | 
own. We then decided that all wedding fees 
would be placed to her credit, and so from then | 


en she had some income, and today is in posses- _ 


sion in government bonds over $300. 

After staying in Tennessee some five years 
we decided to go to Missouri, we lifted our- 
selves from $600 to $900 by doing so. After’ 
being in Missouri for a couple of years, 
we welcomed to our home a bright baby girl, | 
s@® this made us decide to divide the wedding: 
fees, and she has with all this and a few gifts, 
saved up over $100. All these savings are in-| 
vested in Government Savings Securities. | 

As to our own personal funds, may I say thee 
we finally sold our house in Texas for $600 or) 
having paid $1000 we sold it for $400 less than) 
we paid. Isn't that financing, with a vengeance?) 
We purchased a Ford with part of that money. 
In my early married life when I was working) 
for a salary, I purchased some land away down 
in S. W. Texas, out of some of my savings @ 
that time, paying taxes every year. Today 
there are prospects of oil being found there, a 
there are several gas wells within five miles 0: | 
this property. i 

After a stay of five years in Missouri, we man | 
aged to put away a little money along, especi_ 
ally when the War Savings stamps were issue 
and let me say to you, that these are the bes) 
methods for the encouragement of small invest} 
ors that the Government ever issued, | 

The Ford we sold for nearly what we pail 
for it after having it three years. This mone 
is bringing us in some interest, being loaned t/| 
the bank and in Government bonds and stamp_| 


Today as we stand financially, we have no 
amongst all of us about $1500 laid away worl 
ing for us to accumulate with what we are tr} 


our in 


leaving investments the hands 
our bankers, so that some day, when ot) 
work is done and we are “tired” or “retired” ft) 
the church, we can quietly watch our daughte 
grow up to womanhood and motherhood a1) 
then in the evenings of life and sunsets we Ci) 
await the final summons and say in our lag 
moments: We have done what we could.—C. — 
Elliott, Louisville, Neb. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Cochranville, Pa. 


I have been holding what I call Hymnolo} 
Services about one Sunday evening a mon) 
with good results so far as attendance is co. 
cerned. My order of service is: Regular openi’! 
exercises, then I give the biography of U 
writer of the hymn selected. One verse is sul) 
either by the choir or a solo sometimes by) 
child. Then I speak on the first verse, the Ss! 
ond verse is sung after which I speak on th 
and so on, closing with prayer and hymn by! 
congregation.—Rev. J. Gilbert Lynn. ; 
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at the University of Chicago, and at sey- | 
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DOUBLE 


THE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Within the Next Decade 


It Can Be Done Through 


TRAINED LEADERSHIP 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


WILL HELP TO SECURE THIS MEMBERSHIP 


Help in every issue for Superintendents, Teachers, Mothers, Epworth League and 


Missionary Society Workers. 


Here is what one person says: ‘‘Am delighted with THE CHURCH SCHOOL, would 


not be without it for anything in the world.’’ 


That’s the way every subscriber feels about it—A Real Help to ALL. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Single Subscriptions $1.25 Per Year; 6 or More, $1.00 Per Year 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL PRESS 


150 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 


“ METHODS OF ATTAINMENT ” 


| A VOLUME GONTAINING THE COMPLETE TEXT OF NINE RIDDELL LECTURES 


As delivered under the auspices of Ministerial Associations in Portland, Lincoln, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, San Antonio, Denver, Seattle, Toledo, Spokane, Wichita, Topeka, 
Oklahoma City, Rock Island, Chattanooga, Knoxville and many other cities. 


SUBJECTS 
Brain Building and Soul Growth. 
Man, Mind and Divine Healing. 
Psychic and Spiritual Phenomena. 
Science, Reason and Religion. 
Man’s Fall, Christ’s Atonement. 
How Man May Become In-Christed. 
Law, Faith, Prayer, Miracles. 
Service, the Christian Clinic. 
Christ and Civic Problems. 


SCHOLARLY CRITICISM 

Bishop Robt. McIntyre, D. D. (Late M. E. 
Bishop: ‘‘The Riddell Lectures quicken the soul, 
Warm the heart and inform the mind.’’ 

_ Rev. RB. S. McArthur, D. D., LL. D. ‘‘His work 
is characterized by sanctified common sense.’’ 

Rev. John P. D. John, D. D., LL. D. (Late Pres. 
DePauw Univ.) ‘‘He is rigidly scientific and em- 
inently practical.’’ 

Bishop W. M. Weekly, D. D. (United Brethren): 
“T have perused ‘Methods of Attainment.’ Every 
part has charmed me.’’ 

Rey. Geo. R. Stuart, D. D.: 
Sane, orthodox and safe.’’ 

Rev. J. C. Jacoby, D. D. (Lutheran, Author and 
Preacher): ‘‘Prof. Riddell is a great thinker, a 
Master linguist and instructor.’’ 

Rev. S. S. Hilscher, D. D. (Central Presbyterian 
Church, Lincoln): ‘‘The Lectures are great; there 


‘The Lectures are 


| 18 no other word to use.’’ 


TO THE BIBLE STUDENT, THE SCIENTIFIC 
MIND, THE STUDENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, PHIL- 
OSOPHY AND CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES, THE 
TRUTH-SEEKER AND CHRISTIAN WORKER, 
THIS BOOK IS OF PRICELESS VALUE 


NEWTON RIDDELL is 


known by thousands to 
be a man of such un- 
usual brain power and 
spiritual illumination as 
to make his work in- 
valuable to ministers. 
His approach is from the 
view-point of science. 
His Lectures are packed 
with constructive teach- 
ing. They are Scriptur- 
al, Scientific, Sane, Prac- 
tical and thought producing; 
homiletic material. Many ministers consider Mr. 
Riddell’s writings next to the Bible. 


NEWTON RIDDELL 
Author-Lecturer-Teacher 


GENEROUS 5-DAY OFFER 


‘‘Methods of Attainment’’ is putting new spir- 
itual vitality into hundreds of pulpits. If you 
have not yet received your copy, fill out the 
blank and mail at once. It contains 320 pages, 
beautifully bound. 


Vital Christianity Union, 
P. O. Box 25, Columbus, Ohio. 


Send me ‘‘Methods of Attainment.’’ I agree 
to remit $1.75 plus 10c¢ postage, (total $1.85) 
within five days, or to return the book within 
five days. 


rich with available 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH CHINA? 


Rev. R, A. Torrey, D. D., Dean of the Bible 
Institute of Los Angeles. 


I have visited China three times, and have 
traveled from the most northern province to 
the most southern, and from the farthest eastern 
province to next to the farthest west. I have 
talked with nearly all classes, and have tried to 
listen and learn more than I have talked and 
taught; and my son, who has been there eight 
years, has talked with all classes, from the 
president of the republic down to the paupers, 
who are literally: starving to death. I have 
listened much and long to what he had to say 
about the country he so greatly loves and for 
which he is laying down his life. 


First a few words about the government of 
China. China is supposed to be a republic, but 
it is not a republic except ii name. Most of the 
people are helpless in the greedy grasp of 
scheming politicians and heartless militarists 
who care nothing whatever for their country’s 
honor or liberty or peace or prosperity—who 
eare for nothing but to line their own pockets 
with gold. The governor of Hupeh, while I 
was there last summer, ran away with, it 
is estimated, thirteen million dollars, of which 
he was able to fleece the people in a short, dis- 
graceful, infamous and bloody rule. The people 
do not rule in China.. They toil, they slave, 
they often starve, they are often plundered and 
oppressed. 


Japan is among the least of China’s perils; 
indeed, Japan would be no peril at all if it were 
not for the way in which China’s own politicians 
and rulers nlay into the hands of the Japanese 
and are willing to sell China’s independence, 
resources, labor, and China’s everything-worth- 
while to Japan, if only thereby they can line 
their own pockets with Japanese gold. 


A greater peril is China’s lack of men of 
principle and power among the ruling classes. 
China sorely needs a Washington or a Lincoln. 


Another great peril is in her students re- 
turning from America and other western lands. 
Many of these are a great blessing to their own 
country, but very many are not. Many bring a 
measure of western culture, but also a vast 
amount of western foolishness along with it. A 
large proportion of these returned students are 
unfitted again to enter into Chinese life; they 
have been educated away from their people. 
Many of them have learned far more of the 
godless and Christless philosophies that are so 
widely taught in many universities than they 
have of the gospel that made America great. 
Some of the most dangerous enemies of Chris- 
tianity (which is the only thing that will save 
China) are some of these returned students. 

But China’s greatest peril is from an influ- 
ential portion of the missionary body substitu- 
ting ‘the social gospel’, and a gospel shorn of its 
supernatural elements and power for the gospel 
of atoning and Holy Ghost fire, and divine, 
suvnernatural power that the Word of God pro- 
claims, and substituting salvation by education 
for salvation by regeneration by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. 


I do not think that matters are nearly as bad 
as some have inferred from some _ careless 
sweeping statements that have been made. I 
believe the great bulk of the missionaries in the 
various evangelical churches are found in the 
faith; but some denominations supposed to be 
evangelical, and two particularly, are sending 
out many young men and women who are thor- 
oughly unsettled in their religious opinions and 
careless in their living. 

The Union universities and theological 
schools in China are a great menace to the 
future of the church in China. As those uni- 
versities have no creedal basis, it- is impossible 
for one denomination, however orthodox, to re- 
strain other denominations from sending out 
men thoroughly unsound. In one instance, for 
example, the Presbyterians refused a certain 
candidate in their own denomination who was 
to go out and teach in one of these universities. 
They refused him because they regarded him as 
theologically and radically unsound; but this 
same man then applied to another denomination 


and was accepted by them and sent out by ther 
to teach in the same university where the Pres 
byterians had refused to accept him. 


The old gospel preached in the old way i 
the power of the Holy Spirit to all classes, espe 
cially the poor, is China’s great need today. 1] 
will solve all problems, and nothing else will. 


WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In Belvidere, Ill., we have been in the Wee! 
Day Religious EHducational work for over fou 
months, and it has been very gratifying. Th 
superintendent of the city schools was friendl: 
to any attempt of the Protestant churches o 
the city to undertake some week day religiou 
education. We found that the Catholic chure! 
and the German Lutheran church would tak 
care of their own children. 


The pastors of Presbyterian, Methodist, Zio: 
Evangelical, St. John’s Evangelical Swedis 
Mission, and the two Baptist Churches went in 
to the work enthusiastically. 


We have a teaching force of twenty-five vol 
unteer teachers; some of them are college an 
university graduates. All the children of th 
city schools who desire can take the work pre 
scribed. All the grades up to the seventh ar 
included. We find that we are touching mor 
children in this way than all the churches ha 
been reaching before. 


We sent out questionnaires to the parent: 
asking if they would like to have their childrez 
take this work, and in most cases they wert 
pleased to send their children. 


We have adopted the books used by the Ney 
York schools, the Abingdon Press series. 


Our church services have increased in attend. 
ance and Sunday Schools have made a ver} 
noticeable growth since this work started in the 
public school. 


I presented this matter before the Rotary Clut 
of the city and they were enthusiastic in thei 
response and appreciation. ‘I believe that thi: 
same method can be used in almost any city 01 
town. We financed the entire proposition by 
volunteer offerings, and at present we have 
enough surplus in the treasury to carry the 
work on until the end of the year. We are 
planning to close the work with a pageant ané 
thus put into practical application the know- 
ledge the children have acquired during the 
winter months. 


At first we had the children go to the 
churches, but that was rather confusing so we 
arranged with the Board of Education to let 
our teachers have the children just at the close 
of the week’s work. The teacher steps into the 
class room, just as the week’s work is done and 
has the children for thirty minutes. 


As superintendent of the work I have visited 
all the schools and taught in many of the 
grades-and I feel that this certainly will tell in 
better citizens for the future. This method in 
no way compromises the school nor does it in- 
fringe upon the rights of any denomination. 


If this will work in Illinois where the Bible 
is ruled out of the public school by law, it cer- 
tainly could be worked in other states where 
the law permits the Bible to be taught in the 
public schools. 


T have been delighted with the reports from 
all the teachers and schools. There are very 
few objections and almost invariably these come 
from the people who do not understand the work 
we are trying to do for their children. 


All this is volunteer effort—W. E. Mundell, 
Supt. Week Day Religious Training, Belvidere, 
Illinois. 


seen in vile amuse- 
ments, bootlegging, 
Sabbath desecration, 
gambling, ae enile 


peme immodest dress, calla for sermons and addresses 
d these demand facts. Send 50 cents for big supply. 
THE MEGAPHONE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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BONDS 


are ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


Burglars cannot steal, fire cannot destroy your it 
income from Annuity Bonds. This income is 
promptly and regularly paid. It is permanent, } 
convenient, and does not depreciate. 


The entire resources of the great, world-wide American 
Bible Society are behind the Society’s Annuity Bonds, 
thereby guaranteeing their perfect safety. 

Your money is used to further a world-wide Christian 
enterprise, 

Write for rates and interesting illustrated booklet, 
“Bibles and Bonds.’’ 

Write for Booklet 63. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


SIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


sr 


Guilford, Conn. 
“T feel that my in- 
vestment in the Bible 
Society Bonds is a per- 
fectly safe one, and the 
interest has always 
been promptly paid.” 
C. M. D. 


SELECTED 
AND 


TESTED 
Church Songs 


New Style Collection Plate 


351 songs, 320 
pages in Tabernacle 


PAUL R SAND 5 ih 
ADER, Compiler NOs zoe Designed with a view to securing capacity without 4 

song selected for its adding to the size and weight. This result is ob- 4 

message; all strong in the Fundamentals of the tained by the convex side which also tends to more i] 
Christian Faith. securely hold the collection envelopes. Flange on il 
° bottom of plate permits stacking any number per- H 

Compiled by Paul Rader fectly: i 


You will be pleased with the design of this plate. 
Let us send as many as you need ON APPROVAL. 


No. EX64 Collection Plate, quartered golden 


Ideally adapted to all church _ services. 
Quality is the dominating feature. 


Scripturally Correct oak or walnut; nine inches extreme diameter; f 

The most economical and substantially bound felt lined bottom. Oak $2.65: Walnut.......... $3:00 it 
Hymn Book on the market. Prices Net. Postage Paid. « 
PRICES: soraer styles shores in any ceieogs Paseo ey [ 

hee 5 ply your every need in the line of furniture and ‘ 

ot pees ee a nate met rat furnishings—Pews, Chairs, Tables, Pulpits, Desks, a 
Manila, per SH Oe $30. Book Racks, Bulletin and Hymn Boards, Baptismal f 

AGE BAe 12e TAO GRO: ila, 35 Fonts, Communion Service Outfits, etc. A copy of Hf 

ADEN NT SEA RR OPS our fine new catalog will be mailed free on request. j 

A et sone fp oe ed yates Tremen- Me i 
ous sale makes the value and price possible. 4 
Returnable copies to Music Committees. DeMoulin Bros., & Co. Dept. 16 ; 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. Greenville, Illinois 


Mfrs. of Church Furniture and Furnishings 
he IL CHICAGO Serving Year After Year Churches Everywhere 


Seeereeessvesseseesg® 
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A SACRED TREASURE 


Where is there an informed person who does 
not know the name of “Edith Cavell?” The 
world has not yet forgotten her kindness, her 
bravery, and her death. The Germans did a 
sorry thing when they put her to death and 
no one will ever quite forgive them for destroy- 
ing such a good woman! 


During the time she was in St, Giles prison 
in Belgium she had with her a copy of “The 
Imitation of Christ’ by Thomas A. Kempis. 
This book was very dear to her and she found 
great comfort in reading it. She marked many 
passages in it, especially those that helped her 
as she counted the days before the morning 
she was to be shot. On the fly leaf of this 
precious little volume she wrote down the dates 
of her arrest and trial and even the date and 
hour of death and then the name of her cousin 
to whom she sent it. 


The Oxford University Press (American 
Branch, N. Y.) has published an ‘Edith Cavell” 
edition in its series of “The World’s Classics.” 
It is faesimile of the copy belonging to Edith 
Cavell and shows all the passages marked with 
notes just as she left them. There is a splendid 
foreword by Bishop Ryle covering twelve pages. 
The book is a treasure indeed. Many ministers 
will wish a desk or pocket copy for personal 
use and others will wish to secure them for 
presents to Christians. We presume the little 
book can be purchased at or through any book 
store in the world. 

* * * 


It is said that a New York real estate opera- 
tor named Simon recently proposed to the 
Board of Estimate that all churches on Fifth 
avenue, with the possible exception of St. Pat- 
rick’s cathedral, should be relegated to side 
streets on less valuable property. “This may 
seem to be a revolutionary doctrine,” said Mr. 
Simon in addressing the board, “but I am free 
to say it. Houses of worship like the Calvary 
Baptist church and others from which the city 
gets no taxes should not be allowed to occupy 
prominent thoroughfares.” Mr. Simon suggest- 
ed that the Calvary Baptist church property. 
on West Fifty-seventh street, could be sold 
for $1,000,000 and an edifice of equal beauty, 
where communicants could do their worshiping. 
be erected on a less valuable site. The city, he 
said, would thus have the benefit in taxes of the 
sold property. Here Mayor Hylan abruptly in- 
terrupted. “I want you to understand that the 
dollar is not everything in this city,” said the 


mayor. “There are beautiful things, sacred. 


things, that mean more to the hearts of the 
people than mere money-making.” We do not 
say that Mr. Simon thought that such a move 
would silence the commanding voice of Dr. 
Straton, but if such a thought did enter his 
head, he has another thought coming.—The 
Baptist. 


* * * 


To counteract the fear and pessimism roused 
by the outcries against the “tendencies of the 
times” and the “problems of the age” in which 
money is counted in millions and persons by 
thousands, let us study individuals and units 
instead of millions and masses. The American 
war debt is only $200 per person and much of it 
is not due for 20 years. There are many crim- 
inals, but I am under no obligation to mur- 
der or steal. Lots of people were away from 
church last Sunday, but I was able to go. Some 
folk refuse to believe the gospel, but Christ 
does not disregard the faith of John Smith 
because Henry Jones is an infidel. Mass condi- 
tions and organized multitudes have power, 
but in most_respects, and especially in rela- 
tionship to God. we count as units and apply 
our force as individuals. 


Responsibility in religious, social and econ- 
omic conditions is at the beginning purely indi- 
vidual and remains so in large measure, how- 
ever multitudes increase and organization be- 
comes more complex. The reason Christ start- 
ed the Kingdom of God with twelve men and 
added daily by ones into the thousands was be- 
cause he lodges responsibility in the unit. That 
40 million Americans are indifferent to him 
does not excuse me. If I can persuade my 
neighbor to see the error of his ways, I have 
that to do, whether the man in the next county 
looks after his neighbor or not.—The Lutheran. 
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